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The Nonbiased Assessment module contains s< _ 
sections that provide information onvyarious issues relevant^o the 
construction of programs for assess ir% mirfority group children. Each "* 
section, in addition to the discussion of the topic, contains a list 
of objectives for the workshop part icipantu-or reader, a pretest, 
simulations, andean annotated bibliography of recommended readings. 
Section I/, on basic considerations regarding nonbiased Assessment (by 
Tl Oakland), covers exponents of a diagnostic intervention process; 
biasing factors (parent influences,* child characteristics , examiner 
characteristics, diagnostic-intervention techniques, and school 
.system policies and practices); and live diagnostic intervention 
models (medical, social system, psycho'educat ional process, 
educational task analysis, and plujt aii^st ic ) . A second section by D. 
Ber.soff reviews legal principles with reference to P.L. 94-142 (the; * 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act) *and the Rehabilitation/ 
Act> of 1973. Sociocultural considerations are adc&essed by R. / 
Henderson in Section III. In Section IV, ; J, Matluck and B. 
Mace-Matluck qon.sider the nature of language, language assessment \ 
characteristics of oral language prof iciency tests, legally mandated* 
assessment, and intervention, and a diagnosis of learning ^di ff iculties 
in limited English speaking and " bil ingual children. Section V (fay A. 
Hofmeister and C. Preston) givers an overview of educational ■« 
assessment and its purposes. A sixth section , by D. Reschly, focuses 
on, appropriate assessment for mildly retarded children; while a fdnal 
section, by M. Tombari, describes nonbiased assessment of emotionally 
disturbed students. (SW) , ~ 
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The recent and significant revisions in public policy on the education of handicapped students are 
refleciexLin the indent and provisions of public Law 94-142.. Implicit in the Law is the need for profound 
change in the roles, training/and 'retraining of all public school personnel, especially teaohers and 
school psychologists,. \vho are directly involved in the placement andeducational programming of all 
pupils with any degree of handicap. Since school psychology is a basic resourceYor all educators, the 
National School-Psychology Inservice Training Network' has-been engaged in the development of 
inservice training materials designed expressly for' the purpose of providing training to practicing 
schboi psythqjogistsjn the use of innovative assessment procedures that wiy enable them.to assist the 
schools and. special and regular education'teachers to comply with the provisions of RL 94-142, The 
Network, funded by the U.S. Office of Special .Education -has worked for the past two years as a 
temporary system in support of the standing structures relevant to the profession of school psychology 
(i.e., State School Psychology Consultants, the National Association of School Psychologists, the 
School Psychology Division of the American Psychological Association,* the Council of Directors of 
School Psychology Programs, State.and LocarSchool Psychology Associations). 

Broadly speaking, the. primary responsibility of school psychologists always has been and -will 
continue to be one of working with teachers to facilitate reaming by children. In meeting this 
.responsibility, school psychologists bring to education a rich background in the theory and 
applications of psychology, from the principles derived in experimental laboratories to those derived in 
clinical settings. Indeed, school psychology is in some sense responsible and accountable for making 
the principles bfeducational psychology, developmental psychology, clinical psychology, and general 
psychology.available to school* personnel 'in order to enhance children's learning. Throughout this 
module, school psychology, iiTconceptualized within this broad context. . \ 

School psychologists have had and will continue to haye considerable responsibility for the 
psychoeducational decision-s that aftect the placement and programming of handicapped children 
Currentl^pproximately 12,000 school psychologists are employed in the nation's schools. Because of 
the tremendous diversity in the nature and lavel of training which has been available to them, they 
demonstrate considerable variance in competency for the functions they are required to carry out under 
P.L.. 94-142, The knowledge^ base exists to ensure*their competency to comply with legislative 
mandates; to date, however, no systematic national effort had been made to assure that handicapped 
children are served by highly competent school psychologists. 

• The variance in competency displayed by school psychologists indicates the lack of a consistent 
conception of their role and, thus, of preparation. This module, and others prepared by the Network 
represent an initial effort to provide a neededftrairfing resource. 
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. p Introduction. 

. School psychologists are professionals with intensive 
training in psychology and extensive'trainingand experi- 
ences in education who are committed to providing quality 
« psychoeducationaj sWvrices to students. As professionals in 
the schools, school psychologists can be expected to provide 
one-of-a-kind ^services based on their knowledge of 
Individual differences and t Derecognition that each student 
is.unique. This awareness* that no two students are alike has 
. guided school psychologists in selecting assessmenrtools 
and intervention techniques geared to^each child's unique 
situation. 

m The confidence of'sehooT psychologists in their ability to 
provide quality services, particularly ' with 'respect to 
minority, group children*' has been shaken recently by 
allegations, judicial decisions, s'tate and federal mandates 
and other. ohallenges to their effectiveness. The commitment 
• of'most school psychologists to provide appropriate services 
to students hi}s not been weakened. However, some 
confusion has arisen over how to work with children and 
parents wno come from different sociocultural and 'racial 
ethnic gcotips. 

This moSule. Nonbiased Assessment, has been prepared in* 
an attempt to answer some^of-the questions about assessing 
minority group children \that have surfaced from the 
confusion. Jts content was specified by practicing school 
psychologists and approved by directors of school psycho- 
logical and special education services from some of our 
nation's largest school districts. It represents an approach to 
nonbiased assessment that- we believg allows the school 
psychologist to best me.et the" "needs of individual students 
while»a|so staying within the guidelines of federal and state 
'regulations. Just as eacfrchild we evaluate is unique, so is 
each school district, school, and school psychologist. 
» Therefore^ ideas and materials contained here will have to be 
adapted to different situations. . 

Organization of the Module 

The Nonbiased Assessment md'dule contains seven 
sections that provide information rtn various issues which 
are relevant to the construction"*of nonbfased programs in 
school systems. In each section, in. addition to the discussion 
of the topic, are a table of contents, a list of objectives for the 
workshop participant or reader, a pretest, simulations, and 

. an . annotated bibliography of recommended readings. In 
some sections a post t est rns also provided. In others the 
pretest may also serve as/a posttest. Within the narrative 
text of each section are several short tasks or questions 

' which allow the participant to assess his or her 
understanding of the material as it is discusspd'. 

^> ~ Use of the Materials t j 

The materials^ the Nonbiased Assessment Nftoaule lend 
themselves to a variety of instructional formats. Because the 
materials we^re designed for the purpose of continuing the 
education of practicing school psychologists, it is assumed 
that most users pf these materials will receive training 
through a workshop format. If all seven sections are 
. presented in one workshop, a two- or three-day session will 
"be required. However, each of the sections is self-contained 
and can be printed separately in two or three hours 
depending on the section. Since some school districts, are 
unable to set aside a 2 to 3 day period of time ^t once for 
• I inservice, the module can be presented in a series of half-day 
. workshops throughout the-school year. 
'. In field testing this module v/e found that;participants 
appreciated t'Ke workshop format because it allowed a 
sharing of ideas among several people. However, materials 
may qlso be used for team self-inttr action or individual self- 
instructipn. This may tfe^specially productive for individual 
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or pairs of school psychologists in rural or remote areas who 

do not', have Jj^xjuenT access" Jo continuing education 

opportunities. • , . ? 

In any instructional format-it is^strongly encouraged that 

participants complete the- pre- and posttests.and all tasks 

find simulations. Although knowledge about how to procped 

is important, knowledge put in4o constructive actions is a 

more powerful topi to build strong, defensible/and effective 

nonbiased assessment practices. * ' ' 

i 

Suggestions to Workshop presenters 

A thorough acquaintance with the Nonbiased Assessment 
materials is a must for the potential workshop presenter. Jn 
order to make the 'workshop as relevant, and timely, as 
possible to the participants, it .is also .crucial that the 
presenter know the needs of the audience to help in 
scheduling the workshop, outlining areas of emphasis, and 
making simulations as nelpful as possible. The following, 
suggestion/ are offered as guidelines in preparing a 
*vorkshojy on nonbiased assessment.. * 

Scheduling ^ w t . 

The workshop presenter will, of co'urse.meed to choose a 
schedule which w*ill best fit the needs-of the participants. In 
some cases a weekend workshop which Covers all the 
materials may be feasible. In oTner'cases practicing school 
psychologists may find it more convenient to attend^se'ries 
of shorter sessions throughout the school year. This second 
option has the advantage of allowing participants.to try out 
ne'w skills and bring Sack questions and feedback'to later 
sessions. In any case familiarity with the 1 workshop 
materials, inservice -netids l of participants, and time 
constraints is necessary before scheduling sessions'. 

Potential Audience , , ^ ; ^ 

In most cases, the presenter's Audience will be practicing 
school psychologists. k Use of the Nonbiased Assessment 
•Module jieed rto*t be limited to school psychologists, 
however. Special education personnel, other school diagnos- 
tic staff, and administrators may also -benefit from 
knowledge in this area. In,each different case the materials 
could be easily adapted, f? ^ • 

In field testing these materials we found that school 
psychologist's rated sections as more or less valuable 
depending on their level of expertise in each section's subject 
matter. Therefore, a highly sophisticatedaudience may need 
less emphasis 4 - on certain sections, whereas a less 
knowledgeable group jnay require equal emphasis*- on all 
Sections. If the participants are given the materials to read 
ahead of time, discussion can be more focused; therefore, 
presenters are encouraged to send materials to participants 
in advance. The notebook format of the Module allows the 
workshop leader to pull out p ost tests and simulations and 
reserve these [or Dissemination at the workshop. Pretests 
should be sevnio* participants ahead of time so a s elf- 
assess'jnpnt can be completed. < ' ' 

"Use of Simulations. 

Because bjas caj^occur at .an individual and a system-wide 
level, simulations areTdesigned-to deal with both levels. For 
these simulations to be- most effective, -participants will 
want to examine bias in their own practices and in the 
policies of their school district.' If a leader is presenting a 
workshop in his or her own school district, he or she may 
want to alter sirnulation^exercis'es to deal specifically with 
the policies of the district- If participants represent several, 
districts, the presenter may want to use the general 
simulations provided. Simulations may also be modified to 
focus on a-particular jninorfTy population if this is more 
relevariVrorirparticurararea of the country. 

For some simulations, participants may need to provide 
information on individuaT'cases as well as information on 
district practices., When materials are 'sent out prior to the 



workshop, participants should be asked to bring whatever 
information may be necessary to participate in simulations; 
unless the workshop presenter-chooses to provide it. Thw 
Includes: .■ * ' 

1, Information on the racial/cultural composition of the 
school population and the special ^education ^population in 
the School district. , t " " .* • 

' 2. A copy of the state rules and regulations for special 
'education placement, including state and/or district defini- 
tions, of mental retardation, emotiohal disturbance, and 
learning disability. . " ' 

3. Information on a recent case in which a ^minority child 1 
was ^placed in a program for the mentally retardedfthe 
emotionally disturbed. » 

4. Information on the district's language evaluation 
procedures^nd data on the language- characteristics of the 
school population. v . 

*Otfoer information may also be needed, and the workshop 
presenter should determine what else is necessary by 
carefully reading the simulations provided. 
t Fimilly ( iHs important dhat t tie presenter and participants' 
be awVire that [he information^ the Nonbiased Assessment 
Module will need to be supplemented and updafedas/courJ 
cases are settled, new legislation is introduced* ana other 
information and techniques become available. 
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Objectives for Nonbiased Assessment: Basic Considerations 

'The following constitute the- objectives of this sectjon'of the module and are at the knowledge level: 

To know the various components of a good diagnostic-intervention program. ' - ' 

4 ■ * ■ 

■ * ••To recognize the roles atid influences of various\ persons in the success of diagnostic-intervention 
activities. ; 

• To identify areas prior to, during, and following assessment where bias may occ^jrT^" 

• To understand the principal features of the five .major conceptual models^ 

• To understand the functions of reliability, validity, and norms. 

' The following constitute objectives at the application level: % ■ 

^ *l To propose .the development of a diagnostic-intervention program that considers the'four major features. 

• To characterize minority children for whom psychological tests may be valid and invalid. * 
^ • To describe the major features^of a nonbiased assessment program for your school system. 

• To. identify the strengths, weaknesses, and applicability of the medical, sociological, psychological, 
educational task analysis and pluralistic assessment models. » 

With respect to your, school system's current diagnosticrintervention policies, the goals include the ■ . 
following: 

• Identifying possible sources of bias in each activity. ' . « 

•"Setting priorities for those areas in need of the greatest attention. • \ 

• Identifying areas over which you have some control. ;__ 

■ - PRETEST" h % . i 

....... . • . " i 

'.The following items are intended to assess your understanding-of*basic aspects of nonbiased assessment. The first 
13 are short answer items, the remainder, True-False items. The answers are given in the key.. 

1. Identify two factors associated with a child which may be, related to a teachers | 
? (a) referring a child unnecessarily for assessment; 

(b) failure to refer a child for assessment when jt is needed. „ 

2. Identify four methods (otherthan IQ'testing) that might provide useful-information in a nonbiased assessment^ ' 

4 3. Define reliability and validity. . ^ ^ . 

■ . ' * ' 51 . . ( ■ 

4. Define the term "norms" and list three norms against which a child might be evaluated other than national 

norms * » 



norms. 

\ 
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5. List two factors* likely to increase ihe probability of successful interventions. ' *\ 

6. Cite twc^ways in which administrators may impede the development of special service programs, 

7. List the major components of a well-designed diagnostic-intervention program. \ 

8. Name two ways in which parent #ermissiveness~may be detrimental to a child's educational success\ 

9. Define "test-wiseness" and list four o'f* its components. 

% ■ 

10. List three factors intrinsic to the child (unrelated to intelligence) whiclTmight affect the outcome? of a 
< standardized test. ■ "» * 

V , • 

* 11. Cite four aspects of a child's appearance which might bias a teacher s or psychologist's attitude toward the child. 

12.. Identify two factors which might prompt a psychologist to reduce allegiance to his/her client. 

In front of the next '14 items place a T if you think the statement is true, F is you think the statement is 
I a ise. . 

1. No test is inherently biased unless its standardization sample did not include the specific client you are 

r dealing with. , , . „ 

2.. Follow-up evaluations usually are one of the strongest features of a school's diafenostic-intervention 

activities^ \ ' 

_ 3. Though funding is imncjrtan^ it has little impact on the quality of nonbiaseddiagnostic-intervention' 

techniques.. \ . . 

\ ' ' 1 



/ % ■ ■ ■ ' 

.4. PL 94-142 has had far-reaching. effects ort school policies generally blrthas not affected nonbiased, » 
assessment. * ^/ m • „ 

5. In a well-designed diagnostic-intervention, program, a child's medical history is'important only when we * 
have evidence that the qhild has.beeji physically abused. ' . . »> v " 

6. A child's parents always canbe counted on to do what's best for the child. - # • 

7. Schools with a highly tran^ent student-population cannot provide a quality education. 

8. Child-screening methodsyvary considerably among school districts but the percentage of children found 
eligible for special services tends to be fairly stable. 

9. The WISC-R retnains the best technique for an accurate, nonbiased assessment. 

10. Knowing the reliability of our data source is not necessary in nonbiased^assessment when we are using 
criterion referenced assessment techniques. \ 

11. It is permissible to modify standardization procedures on a;n individual test if we have evidence that the, * 
. child w^- are testing is multilingual.' . • 

1.2. Cultural differences,play a significant role in assessment except where English is the native language. * 

13. It is acceptable to test a Spanish-speaking child in English v when a biiingual education program is not • 
available. ■ * 

14. Bilin^uali'sm'may mask oth,er problems such as speech difficulty.' ' . 



• A Diagnostic-Intervention Process: The Components 

The starting point for an 'appropriate nonbiased assess- 
ment is adoption of a good diagnostic-intervention model. 
Most school psychologists follow assessment formats which 
include what they beliflve to be the necessary components of 
the process; however their models may not be formally 
'stated. Cromwell, Blashfielcl and Strauss (1975) provide a" 
formal diagnostic intervention* model which helps to 
conceptualize a realistic and viable approach for acquiring 
information that -is important to understanding children and 
for using this information to develop successful interven- 
tions. It provides a good framework for our discussion of 
nonbiased assessment. 

The discussion of this diagnostic-intervention model is. 
limited here to its first four components labeled {A), (B), (C), 
ami (D). The (A) and (B) components cpmpri^ the 
. information-gathering and diagnostic side of the process. 
The first component (A) is the acquisition of his (onto J 
information to help identify and understand important 
antecedent events in the child's life. The second component 
(B) involves collecting information that describes the child's 
current characteristics and those of the environment., % • 

An adequate assessment model does not stop with 
information gathering', hriwever. The third component (C) 
£r>cuses on in terv op tioasTTh&y can include any process over 
which we have control* Interventions are developed using-" 
information gathered from components (A) or (BJ^or'both. 
The fourth component (D) estimates the success of the 
intervention, or the prognosis, given the-information in (A) 
and (B). 

» Less & compIete diagnostit^infrervention strategies often are 
used. Some strategiesr'for example ABC, AC, and BC, are. 
experimerital^and should be used cautiously; they base 
interventions on historical and/or current information but 
do not acknowledge the possible effects of the interventions. 
Progress must be monitored closely when one works with 
these strategies to insure that the interventions are working 
' effectively. ' 4 

. ABD, AD, and BD diagnostic-intervention strategies are 
unsatisfactory because they do not provide for specify 
interventions. The prognosis for a 10-year-old child with a 
history' of academic problems, truancy, and current 
disruptive classroom behavior problems is made without 
describing, the possible jnedicol. social, psychological, or 
educational interventions which may b*e helpful. 

Thus, the preferred model assesses historical (A) and 
current (B) conditions and provides for specific interven- 



tions (C)- which are developed as an extension of -the 
assessment information 'and which are likely to have a 
beneficial impact (D). The more our diagnostic-intervention 
model uses all four components (ABCD), the more likely it is 
to contribute to a qualit jLflonbiased program. \ 

Given-Jhis broad diagno£tic-mUjf.ventiqn model a^a guide,' 
more specific personal and administrative components of 
our work can be examinad for pogsibla sources of bias. 
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Define nonbiased assessment in your own words* 

A quality assessment program can be judged'dn the basis 
of Whether it provides the best available assessment models 
and techniques. «A quality nonbiased assessment program 
can he. judged on the baste of whether it provides a quality' 
assessment program that eliminates, minimizes, or, af'least, 
recognizes the- presence of.,biasing conditions.. Bias ; is 
apparent from predi4ections and procedures thaj, prevent or 
obscure either (a)„ trie' fuH and accurate appraisal of 
conditions impeding a child's. normal development or (b) the 
use o^Linformatirfn to heip maximize a child's development. 



Biasing Factors 

There are m, ny aspects of the diagnostic-inteftem'tjon 
process and t! ° people involved that can bias the assessment 
, procedure. Cliai acteristics'bf the parents, the child and the ^ 
examiner, the adequacy of our technique's, and school system 
policies and procedures^are discussed here as possible' 
biasing factors. 

Parental Influences v , 

including parents as participants, in the diagnostic^ 
intervenjion process assumes that they will become active- 
contributors, Most parents are eager to see their children get 
needed services, and theiD presence tends to ha ve a beneficial , 
influence. UnfortunatoJy, others may be unwilling or unable 
to take an active, role or may exert their influence in 
♦xletrimental ways. 

Inadequately Informed Parents. Some parents- may not / 
liave the information necessary to help make appropriate 
decisions for their children. Some may knowa Monday night 
T.V. schedule better than they knowiheir children's school 
and after-school'schetlule. Others are caught up in the '^Me" 
generation and lack a sense of dedication to their children. 
Some are unable to make objective, mtejligerit decisions 
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regarding their children's welfare; are .uncooperative, 
apprehensive, and afraid of the school; and may not have 
time or know how to help. These conditions^may prevent or 
obscure the full and accurate appraisal of a child's needs. 

The biasing role of parents who are unwilling to become 
adequately informed about their children's schooling may be 
difficult to overcome. Fortunately^ however, in most cases 
parents are quite willing and will appreciate fhe school's 
efforts to provide them with information and, in turn, elicit 
from them ideas about their children's Deeds. ' s 

Inconsistent Home, and School Values. Children have a 
right to education and society correctly expects this right to 
be exercised. Although the vast majority of parents highly 
value education, the-actions, of some are not consistent with 
allowing the schawl to bfc fully effective. FoV example, 
parents may encourage children to remain at home or to take 
a part-time job that escalades into full-time. Families may 
move frequently; disrupting children's educational, social, 
and emotional development:, Schools that experience a'10Q% 
. student turnover rate yearly are not able to provide quality 
educational programs nor to use acquired information to 
help maximize a child^s development. 

Unproductive Communication Systems. The communica- 
tion system between the school and'the child's family may be 
inadequate. ^Schools often use legalistic and educational 
terminology when they communicate with parents, perhads 
in an attempt to comply with legal requirements. However, 
. many parents often dp not understand what is being said or 
implied and they feel confused and helpless. When asked to 
; affirm school recommendations for their children's "educa- 
tion, they may not comprehend the request fully. ( Such 
^experiences may discourage them from attending' other 
school meetings. 

These problems are compounded when a parent's. English 
proficiency i9 limited. Some parents who are not native 
English speakers acquire enough English to show survival 
skills yet they may not grasp the nuances and complexities of 
educational terminology. 

Many minority parents of today were yesterday's children 
who experienced the inequities and "inadequacies of 
educational programs which PL 94-142 has sougKf to, 
remedy. As children, some of these parents were placed in 
low-ability classrooms or were labeled inferior or deviant 
because of cultural and language differences. These early 
experiences may color their current attitudes toward 
schooling. Fb'r sucn parents school personnel must exercise 
skillful and empathic efforts to help them to perceive their 
children's educational experiences in a different light, 

These and other parental influences may impede a 
nondiscriminatory program. 



Task 2 

Suggest ways thai a school system may acquire needed 
family in/ormationjpnd support, given obstructive parents. 



Child Characteristics 

Language. Children's ability to understand and communi- 
cate in English is very important. School success depends in 
part on being^ble to understand, speak, read, and write 
English. Thus it is important io know children's English 
proficiency in order to judge whether their language skills 
are sufficiently deVelopeJ^/o enable them to perform 
adequately on tests. Conventional tests that require a high 
level of English proficiency cannot be used with children 
whose English language skills are poorly developed. Paucity 
of language may signal a general language deficiency or a 
language difference owing to either an exposure to 



. nonstandard dialects or exclusive knowledge of a language 
other than English. 

Tfce tests used in schdbls generally are not intended to 
assess language skills directly but to use language as a 
means of assessing intelligence, achievement, personality, 
and other characteristics. Conventional assessment tech- 
niques often must be altered when we work with children 
witfi language'differences so that we can eliminate biases 
'arising from language and develop valid profiles of their 
academic, intellectual, personality, and social character- 
istics. (See section of module by Matluck & Mace-Matluck 
for a detailed discussion of language characteristics and non- 
biased assessment.) 

' Test Wisehess. We administer tests to children with the 
presumption that they already have acquired certain 
requisite abilities and attitudes, For example, v\$ assume 
that they understand' directions (which may include 
concepts such as right, left, up, down, same, and different), 
that they consider all possible responses before choosing the 
correct one, that they work on one item at a time and are not 
distracted by other items, and that'.they are involved and 
attentive during the entire test. These and oiii&v abilities 
(Oakland, 1972) constitute basic test-taking skills. A lack of 
"test-wiseness contributes to bias. Thus, we must insure that 
children have prerequisite test-taking skills. 

Motivation and Anxiety. Adequate test performance 
requires that children be properly motivated (Havighurst, 
1970). Results from aptitude and achievement tests are valid 
only when children are performing at their very best. Too 
often children randomly select answers on a multiple choice 
test, fail to cooperate, and show their lack of motivation in 
other ways. Other children may be extremely anxious and 
unable to concentrate and attend to the test. A nonbiased 
assessment program must take into account the attitudinal 
characteristics of children to insure that they are properly 
motivated. 

Cultural Differences. Children often come from restricted 
or different physical and cultural settings where the 
opportunities for growth and development differ signifi- 
cantly from those available to most children (Cole & Brunner, 
1971; Newland, 1973). These differences may be seen in 

"child.rrearing practices, expectations and aspirations, lan- 
guage expediences, informal and formal learning experi- 
ences, and othe>-elements of adculturation patterns. The 
acculturation pattern^>ol^minority group children and 
children from lower socio-economic homes may be 
significantly different from the patterns of children who are 
included in a test's standardization sample. Confidence in 
using a test decreases when a child's acculturation patterns 
differ significantly from the patterns which are normally 
provided for other children. 

Youngsters do not significantly differ from each other 
solely by virtue of minority or lower socio-economic group 
affiliation. The decision on whether a child's acculturation 
patterns are similar to those of other children who are 
included in a test's standardization sample can be made for 

.each child individually only after thorough knowledge is 
obtained of each child's background and of the test's 
standardization sample. (See section by Henderson in this 
module for a discussion of sociocutural determinants of 
behavior.) • 
•■ . a . 

Task 3; 

Briefly describe two black chiidren you may have worked 
with, one with whom the WISC-R can be used and one with 
whom the WISC-R cannot be used. 



Expectations. 'A person's behavior tends to move toward 
the expectations for him/her which other people hold. When 
we expect-people [q be well behaved'and we communicate 
the.se expectations to them, the prevalence of good behavior 
increases. Children tend to adopt and accept the expecta- 
tions which their peers,-family, and teachers communicate to 
them. Knowing^those expectations. for a child-enables us to 
^Ppr^ise his or her' future more accurately and alter our 
interpretations of the assessment data. A child who expects 
to fail on tests will underperform on them. Thus, low 
expectations- can add to our bias and exacerbate other 
problems. 



Tank 4 

List those examiner characteristic* that may causa 
significant prohibits in working with minority group 4 
children. 



Examiner Characteristics 

The assessment specialist also piays a central role in 
designing and carrying out a nonbiased assessment 
program. Three particular areas are of great importance. 

Biased Attitudes, We know that adults' attitudes can affect 
-their behaviors toward children. Psychologists who feel 
attachment for and are concerned with students behave 
quite differently from those who feel rejection or indiffer- 
ence toward them. Moreover, psychologists' attitudes can be 
affected by children's characteristics. School pe/sonnel 
generally tend to favor bright, achieving, linguistically 
competent, academically motivated, compliant, conforming 
students. However, many children who, are referred for 
assessment exhibit quite different characteristics. Further- 
more, some persons have strong and fixed, opinions of 
persons of identifiable racial-ethnic and social class groups. 
These prejudices act as blocks to prevent people from 
understanding the individual characteristics of one such 
person. School psychologists are not immune to these 
prejudices. They, too, may have biases, Thus, it is important 
to assess the extent to which bias may.discolor and alter both 
the information we acquire and the interpretations we make 
of this information wherHve wqrk with persons of different 
racial-ethnic and socio-economic groups. 

Deciding Who the Client Is. The American Psychological 
Association (1972) emphasized the belief in the dignity and 
v worth of the individual, a commitment to freedom of inquiry 
and communications, and a concern for the best interests of 
clients, colleagues, and socie^tvjn general. Psychologists" are 
strongly encouraged to/respect the integrity andprotect the 
welfare of the persor/s with whom they work, When a* 
conflict arises among /professional workers, psychologists 
should be concerned more'with the welfare of their clients 
(e.g., children) than wjith the interests of their professional 
group. / 

This principle, /however, is not always adhered to. Some 
examiners ^are- more Concerned with, job security, friend- 
ships, and serving the} school system that employs them. 
Persons working withip this frame of mind will not fully 
investigate all school-related factors that may attenuate a 
child's performance. To find a deficit within the child and'to 
fault the chilcl's home and neighborhood often is easier than 
to identify important teacher- and other school-related 
variables that impede ; the child's ' development. In a 
nonbiased assessment program, the^examiner has an open 
mind and investigates both school- and home-related 
factors that may be hampering a child's development. 

Competence. Examiners tend , to be highly trained, 
competent, and dedicated. However, some know assessment 



superficially ancr mechanically/ are poorly pr&pared in 
psychoeducationafi child clinical, and behavioral assess- 
ment (see section of this module by Tombari for a discussion 
of behavioral assessments for emotionally disturbed 
students), and generally have not kept up with the 
.advancements made in the field of appraisal. Other 
v psychologists consider their full-time job to begin after" 
* school and they' devote more effort to developing their ', 
private practices than their schooj-related activities. 

Many minority group parents and those with low; incomes 
depend upon' the .public schools to provide quality 
educational and psychological services. These parents do 
not have the financial means to purchase 'such services 
privately. Thus, the standards governing the provision of 
educational and psychological services in public schools 
must remain as high as tho£e for the private sector, 
Nonbiased assessment is based on employing people who 
are competent and on providing high-quality services to 
children and their families through the public schools. 

Diagnostic-Intervention Techniques y 

Various souses of bias may be woven into ourdiagnostic- 
intervention process. The detection of some forms of bias is 
increased when we first conceptualize the information- 
gathering phase (i.e., C and D) as composed of three 
'Components (planning interventions, executing interven- 
tions, and conducting follow-up evaluations and interven- 
tions). Each component is susceptible to certain influences 
that limit its effectiveness, 



Task 5 



.'/' For each activity list one or more sources'o/ bias which may 
have - prevented you from working effectively with a 
minority group child. 

Referral: . *^ 
Screening: 

Assessment: ■■ -■ 

Interpreting Information; .■ • i Q 

"Planning Intervention: \"" 
Executing Intervention.^ 
Fo//ow-up: 



Referral, The diagnostic-intervention process begins when 
a teacher refers a child for special attention, The nature of the 
behaviors that actually stimulated the referral m£y be 
influenced by bias, A teacher may refer a child for having an 
academic problem when, in fact, the child may not have a 
^severe academic problem but, instead, exhibits other,, 
oehaviors which the teacher finds disturbing. Some teachers 
have lower expectations for boys; for residents of tenements 
or mobile homes; for children who come from lower class 
homes, attend unconventional churches, odress poorly, have 
one-parent families, speak* a foreign language, arrived in 
town recently, or have other distinguishable characteristics, 
A child's skin color or last name may stimulate other deep- 
seated prejudices. Prejudices may result in the identification 
of qualities that are not present and encouraging the 
development of latent qualities. Important characteristic's 
are often overlooked, for exampfe, the speech problems of 
children with bilingual backgrounds or of those who speak 
nonstandard dialects. Health problems that teachers readily • 
detect among middle-class children may go unrecognized in 
lower class children. » 

A teacher who wants a child removed from the classroom, 
refuses to try different educational and behavioral ^strate- 
gies, distorts information, is obstructive and uncooperative, 
or thinks that the chiid's^environment is so deleterious that 
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nothing will be beneficial, also stands in the way of 
developing suitable nonbiased programs. 

Screening. Administrative 0 procedures for processing 
referrals differ from district to ^district. In some districts 
children's names are put on a waiting list for* screening and 
evaluation iri turn by the psychologists and other diagnostic 
specialists. In other districts names are referred to within- 
school cqmmit.tees* that ^are, .responsible for screening 
referraLs, collecting existing" data, obtaining ^dit ion al 
information, andridentifying the resources inthe'school that 

can - be—used - ' to"" meefchUdf e'rTs "We'eHsTXl?a rl yT t he 1 a iter" 

apprdach is preferable, but this process too must bej&arefully ° 
i monitored for biasing factors. d 

In some districts over 90 per cent of children referred for 
special services are found to be eligible. Imbalances in the 
number of minority group children placed in special 
education may begiri'at this point. Thus, an examination^ 
referral and screeningpr.ocedures may indicate whether they 
are significant sources of bias. . m ' . 

Assessment, Nonbiased assessment occurs only when the 
best available methods and techniques are used. During the 
last 10 years discissions of nonbiased assessment have been 
. dominated by the WISC-R. Consequently, we may have lost 
sight of the full complement of methods that are useful to the 
gathering of information. Some good child^study me/hojis 
include the following: 

fc • Obtaining behavioral data. 

• Employing structured and unstructured interviews with 
children, teachers, family members, and othef signifi- 
cant persons. 

• Using existing sources of data (e.g., school and medical 
records). | 

© Requesting additional data. ' t - 

© Obtaining information directly from children through 
observations at Home and school. • 

• Assessing the child through informal or formal tech- 
niques, including^ criterion- and norm-referenced mea- 

"* . srures. 

Other methods are useful for understanding ib.a effects that 
home and school factors exert on a child's behavior. Each,/ 
together with other techniques, has a place in a nonbiased 
assessment program. The selection and use of assessment 
methods depends in part on the quality of information each 
provides. Quality information requires that our source be 
reliable and valid. * * r 

It is difficult to discuss reliability and validity separately. 
Both are essential* characteristics oif good * meas irement 
instruments and, as such,, are particularly crucial if 
assessment -is to be nonbiased. Reliability refers to the 
stability and consistency of the measurement. If the 
instrument or technique used to measure some dimension of 
a person is not reliable, it cannot be assumed thai the person 
being assessed would ^arn the same scpre or rating if 
measured again. A measure which is not reliable cannot be? 
valid. 

/The validity of a test indicates hdw well it measures what 
it is designed to measure and how useful it is in predicting 
m other behaviors or outcomes. Statements or predictions 
based on invalid tests are meaningless and foster inaccurate 
decisions. It is particularly important, however, t6 be aware 
that although a test may be valid for one purpose % or group it 
may be invalicj for another. " 

Tests which lack validity have increased potential for 
biasing^ssessments. Predictive or criterion-related validity* 
and content validity are particularly important in nonbiased 
testing and reporting of results. Using a test whiclf lacks 
criterion-related validity for a particular cultural group may 



lead to inaccurate'placement decisions or predictions about 
students, from that group. Bias may also occur if items 
(content) of the test do not represent comparable tas)<s to 
members of different cultural groups. ^ • 

Tlst users should nox, however, rely on their personal 
judgment to de/terjmine whethe>bias is present in particular 
items or tests. \\ is their' responsibility to examine .test * 

' manuals and SBle.ct tests which are Yeliabje' and valid, for 
their parposes/Orie advantage'of norm-referenced measures 
is that they /usually report reliability and validity data. 
Statistics such as the standard error of measurement, the 
standard* error of estimate and the standard error of 
difference are useful' in estimating the reliability and 
validity of a particular child's score. The standard error of 
measurement is also important in reporting and interpreting 

^ scores in a nonbiased manner. 

Interpreting Information: Norms. Against what stan- 
dards do we judge a child? We have at ledsT three broad 
criteria: perfection, potential, and par. . -v 
. Some teachers and parents expect children's work and 
behavior to be perfect and error free. However unrealistic 
such a standard may be? it allows us to objectively evaluale. 

'jfhe children'^performances. If the children behavefoerfectly, 
they are meeting the criterion; if thjey are not meeting the 
criterion, perhaps more realistic standards are need _ 

Standards frequently are established by estimating wha? 
children'' are capable of doing on the basis of their potentials. 
Frequently, IQ tests are given to help-to estimate-children's 

s academic potential. Boards of education throughout the U.S. 
have faced angry p'arents who expressed displeasure that 
their children's academic potentials were riot. acknowledged 
and who opposed placement in lower ability groups. 

A' third standard evaluates one child against other., 
children, that is, compares a child with a peer group to ser 
he or she is up to par. Questions such as, "Is it normal for J, 
to act this way?" or "Why js Josephine still reading at the 
primer level while the others are in -their third ad fourth * 
readers?" are asked with certai/i norms in mind. Most of the 
standardized tests we use in assessing children use this kind 
of comparison to make interpretations about performance. 

Evaluating a child against standards,' based on the 
performance of other children requires that we know the 
characteristics of the other children and whether our child is 
a member of the same population. Standards can be stated in 
terms of norms -for class, campus, city, state, regional, 
national, or international populations. » 
- One assumption underlying" norm-referenced assessment 
is that the child being tested could have been included in the 
test's standardization sample (i.e., the children whose scores 
are used to make up the test norms). For many test's the 
norms are large, heterogeneous,- and well selected to 
adequately reflect the full range of children's characteristics; 

.for other tes\s, the standardization sample is restricted and 

narrow, i 

No test is. inherently biased. Bias enters when someone 
uses a test with an inappropriate standardization sample for 
purposes that cannot be supported by the a validity data. 1 

In.order.Jbuse a norm-referenced test with. minority groiip 
children, the test's standardization sample should include 
children who are similar in age, grade, gender, socio- 
economic status, race or ethnicity, and cultural experiences. 
Knowing the standards against which a child's performance 
is being compared is prerequisite to a sound nonbiased 
assessment program.' • ' - 

The development of a successful nonbiased assessment . 
program requires that work also He directed toward 
developing good interventions. What happens to a child 
following assessment has a direct influence on the success of 
the assessment program. Three principal components must 
be considered for a proper program following assessment; 
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planning, executing, and evaluating interventions. Each is 
considered in turn, 

Planning Interventions. The primary goal of assessment 
is to amass accurate data which can be used as the basis of 
beneficial . decisions and interventions. The planning of 
interventions is likely to be effective under .the following 
conditions: • . ■., -J 

* • Information covers- the . various characteristics (e.g., 
home, school" and child), is reliable,' and describes pre- 

, - cise behaviors. 

-a • • . • * 

• Recommendations are made by the persons who provide 
information and are selected because they are known to 
be effective. • ; . 

• Interventions include the possibility of modifying both 
the child and the school environment. ' 

Responsibilities for the interventions are assumed will- 
ingly by people with appropriate authority, 

Large numbers of minority group children have been 
routinely placed in lower ability groups, EMR classes/ and 
other administrative structures which are ineffective and 
inferior to regular education programs (Oakland & Laosa, 
1977). For example, in the early 1970s, blacks constituted 9% 
of California's population and 26% of the educable mentally 
retarded population. Given the strong and pervasive notion 
that EMR classes are educational dead ends and ineffective, 
many persons believe that the disproportionate assignment 

"of minority group children to these classes provides prima 
facie evidence for discriminatory practices (see section in 
this model by Bersoff for discussiono? legal points]. Care 
must be taken to insure that judgments of the most suitable 

. placements and interventions also take into account* the 
proportionate assignment by race, to special, education 
categories. * 

p Executing Interventions. All the activities discussed so 
■War lead to this activity. Offering interventions which are 
designed to facilitate; children's development is our most 
important activity in a nonbiased assessment program. Yet, 
in all too many situations, specialized interventions do not 
occur. Although a child may be relabeled and. placed^nTa" 
different class, important and more effective curricular and 
behavioral strategies do not routinely follow, 

Various factors contribute to this ineffectiveness (see 
■preceding discussion of parent, child; examiner, and 
administrative characteristics). Strong sources of bias may 
also exist at a systems level. School system policies and ■ 
- practices that contribute to bias are discussed in a following 
subsection. 



Task 6 

Wnat policies and practices within your school system seem 
to inhibit or impede the carrying out of specialized 
interyention programs for children? 

Follow-up Evaluations and Interventions. Here we meet 
what is, perhaps, the weakest feature in diagnostic- 
intervention activities. Follow-up evaluations, when they 
occur, often are performed in a perfunctory manner with 
little attention to acquiring the data that are useful for 
educational or behavioral programming. 

This phase corresponds to the prognosis (D) component in 
our diagnostic-intervention model. Reassessments provide 
the additional information that is needed to evaluate the 
success of the various interventions. Three questions are 
asked at this point: 

• How much progress, if any, has been made? 



• What factors have exerteo^a positive ornegative impact? 

• How can the intervenfions be altered to improve their 
effectiveness? * 

School System Policies and Practices 

Probably the most important influence in a-nonbiased 
assessment program is the .extent of the school system's 
financial and professional resources and the degree to which 
' iris willing to commit them. ' < / ■• 

School district policies often promote the development of 
bureaucratic networks which are insensitive to the. indi- 
vidual needs and characteristics of children, their families, 
and teachers. During the last 20 years the federal govern- 
ment has actively shaped school policies and programs 
through legislation and judicial decisions. Their influence at 
times is beneficial but formulating school policies to comply 
only with federal law does not encour*^ us to provide 
quality professional services to children. School districts 
that identify many children for special education programs 
in order to insure a full, share of state and federal funds 
illustrate one common aspect of improper compliance. 

Many school district are financially troubled, constantly, 
face the threat of strikes and other disruptions in their 
programs, and have a high turnover rate and low morale 
among professional staff and children. These problems 
hinder attempts to develop programs which are suitable for 
children from diverse racial-e.thnic, cultural, and # social 
groups. 

The influence, of Public Law 94-142 has been'significant 
and far-reaching on education generally and on nonljiased 
assessment specifically,. (See section in this module by 
Bersoff for . a .discussion of Legal, issues associated with 
'nondiscriminatory assessment,) One effect has been to 
encourage. school psychologists to assess more children 
directly and not to provide consultation services to teachers, 
principals, ^and parents, In some communities the number of 
children being referred for appraisal has dramatically 
increased because of a decrease in consultation activitaas. 
Consultation permits school psychologists to, wdrk direc^y 
with teachers and parents-to arrive at viable solutions for 
educational, "Tocial7"an"d psychological problems without 
doing complete appraisals of children, thus permitting 
greater numbers of children to* be seen. 

,Some legal requirements seem beyond the capabilities of 
school districts. In New York and Chicago children speak 
more than 200 languages and dialects. Although schools are 
responsible for assessing children in their native languages, 
this obligation probably cannot be met completely. 

Administrators impede the development of good programs 
when they do not provide sufficient' support for special 
services; are uncomfortable working with children with 
special handicaps, minority groups, or persons from low 
socio-economic status hQmes; ? evidence, dictatorial leader- 
ship styles rather than fanjlitative problem-solving styles; 
and draw rigid boundaries between, school and neighbor- 
hood, thus inhibiting teachers and parents from forming 
important and mutually supportive relationships for the 
welfare of children, 

Clearly, problems in assessing minority group children 
arise from more than one source: parent, child, examiner, 
assessment characteristics, and general system influences 
can be named. Thus, the design for a nonbiased assessment 
program must consider the influences of all these factors. 



Task 7 



Thinking about your school system and its nondiscrimina- 
tory assessment program, set priorities. for those areas that 
need the greatest attention. Put a 1 next to the area needing 
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the most immediate attention, a 2 next to the second most 
critical area, etc. — **• 



parent 
child 
examiner 
referral , 
screening 



assessment 

interpreting in/ormajion 
planning interventions 

J - 

executing interventions 
'follow-up evaluations J 
system policies and practice 



Knowing the various sources of bias' that may scuttle 
attempts to offer a quality nonbiased assessment program 
may leave us feeling overwhelmed and powerless. 



Task 8 

Return to the preceding list and identify those areas over 
which you/have some control. Put an A next to the area over 
' which you have most control, a B next to the second area, etc. 



By identifying the areas over which we have some control 
and authority, we more clearly delineate important areas in 
whjfch we can influence events. This knowledge^can be 
particularly important when our As and Bs coincide with the 
ones and twos in the preceding list. 

Five Diagnbstic^jitervention Models 

Historically, we have come to accept a few axioms 
regarding diagnoslic-intervention programs. One is* that- 
important differences exist both between persons and 
within persons. Describing and allowjng for these differ- 
ences presumably helps us to describe a person more 
accurately,* to develop plans based upon between and within 
individual differences, and to promote the person's develop- 
ment more effectively. Moreover, we believe an extensive 
and complejte-examination is more helpful than one in which 
a few characteristics are examined narrowly. 

Behaviors often are viewed according to four different 
models: medical, sociological, psychological, and educa- 
tional (task analysis or behavioral). Each model has 
techniques that permit us to examine children's inter- and 
intra-personal differences (Mercer & Ysseldyke, 1$77). More 
recently, in response to the challenge on assessing minority 
group children, a fifth model has been offered: pluralistic 
assessment (Mercer & Lewis, 1978). Each model differs'in 
suoh characteristics' as how normal and abnormal behaviors 
are aefined and assessed; assumptions about behaviors; how 
dataware collected, interpreted, and used; and the extent to 
which social class and racial-ethnic differences bias the 
data. 

School psychologists ase likely to be involved in a full 
range of diagnostic-intervention activities at the same time 
that they focus on assessment and related activities, 
including referring, screening, and interpreting information. 

Quality assessment is the cornerstone of a nonbiased 
assessment program. By knowing the assets and limitations . 
of each model, we can use assessment techniques more 
appropriately and confidentfy. Each of the five models, when 
used appropriately, contributes to a diagnostic-intervention 
program that eliminates, minimizes, or at least recognizes 
the presence of biasing conditions. 

Medical Model * - 

The medical model provides for ABCD and BCD relations. 
Abnormal characteristics -are detected by the presence of 
biological symptoms which, presumably, are caused by 
biplogical conditions. Once the deficit is detected, treat- 



ments are preccribed to improve the biological organism. 
Measyres, such as for vision, hearing, and heart rate, are' 
designee! to assess biological symptoms and are validated 
through comparisons wirh other biological data. Medical 
measures provide dichotomous dara (e.g., the symptom:is 
either present or absent) whicKTare interpreted as informa- 
tion about a person's biological mate up. Racial and cultural 
discrimination id minimal provided test interpretations and 
treatment are confined to the biological organism. 

Social System Model/ m 

This-modeTTn^esWrequently-employs ;,BCD or* BD' con- - 
•structs and emphasizes learning and the display of socially— \ 
r approved behaviors. Abnormal behaviors are those, that/ 
violate social expectations for specific roles whereas normal 
behaviors conform, to. social expectations. Thus,' no- one 
definition or standard describes what is normal orabnormal. 
Definitions' for normal behavior depend on knowing the 
expectations of various people for tfie roles others occupy in 
specific situations. For example, whether spitting is an 
appropriate activity depends on the setting and onlhe role of 
the spitter; a child who spits at school may be punished, but 
t one who spits in the dentist's office is reinforced; and in the 
dentist's office the client. is encouraged to spit but not the 
dentist and receptionist. Thus, social systems define 
appropriate behavior according'to the person's role and the 
■ place in which it occurs. ■ * 

Social measures of such characteristics as adaptive 
behaviors and social development are used, to assess 
competence in social roles and are validated by correlating 
them with the judgments'of other persons. The measures are 
used to discover deficitJfand assets. Scores are multivariate 
and normally distributed (i.e?, distributed continuously, 
rather than dichotomized), and interpreted by describing 
'and evaluating a person's role in a specific social system. 
Racial rind cultural bias and discrimination are minimized or 
avoided oy describing and specifying the person's role, and 
the social system when interpreting scores and suggesting 
interventions. 

Psychoeducational Process Model, 

This model relies heavily on B€(Dj relationships and 
emphasizes assessment and training in the use of specific 
processes t>r abilities, often through a compensatory or 
remedial program. Assessment is directed toward identify- 
ing deficient processes or abilities that, presumably, are 
related.to and the cause of a child's acadeniic_difficulty. 

-Cognitive, perceptual, psycholinguistic./and psychomotor 
measures provide multivariate, normally distributed scores 0 
that are interpreted against standards established by the 
test's standardization sample. A high test score suggests 
high abilities and eliminates the 'processor ability as a cause 
of the problem;, high, scores also may be jused to identify 
talented and gifted children. A low test score identifies the 
ability as a probable cause of 'the problem. Racial and 
cultural bias and discrimination are "minimized when the 
characteristics of a test's standardization- sample match 
those of the children being tested. Differences between the 
acculturation pattejns of a child being assessed and those of 
the .children in the standardization sample increase the 
likelihood of test bias. As with all tests, psychoeducational 
measures should have sufficient items to sample adequately 
the domain being assessed. Suggestions for ineffective 
interventions (e.g., "to improve general perceptual, intellec- 
tual, or linguistic processes") may be common in this model ' 
and constitute a strong source of bias. ' 
Educational Task Analysis or Behavioral Model. 

_BC(D) type constructs are used in a test-teach-test 
activity. A child's behavior is the result, of- the interaction 

/between a set of enabling behaviors a fid the task require- 
ments. Comparisons that involve definitions of normal and 



abnormal' are avoided. 1 A child's behaviors are evaluated in 
terms of an apparent ability or inability to perform certain 
tasks. 

The only cause presumed for an inability is the absence of' 
lower level enabling behaviors. That is, the model assumes 
that there are skill hierarchies and the development of higher 
level and more complex skills is dependent on the adequate 
development of lower level skills. . 

To be appropriate, measures^must.be based on the skills, 
abilities, and behaviors a particular eavironrrient endeavors 
to foster. They must identify what a child does and does not 
...do... and. .they— should -parallel- classroom-rpsources that 
encourage children to learn the necessary enabling behav- 
iors^ Criteriorf-referenced measures and behavioral obser- 
vation techniques frequently are used; they provide dichoto- 
mous data. Each child's, score is use^d to evaluate his/her 
development alone; it is not compared with other children's 
scores. The skills (and thus the tests) relate te the school's 
curriculum and subject matter. Racial and cultural bias and 
discrimination are absent when each score is interpreted in 
ternfe of a child's development on a well-sequenced 
curriculum that provides for the continuous achievement of 
enabling behaviors and skills. 
Pluralistic Model. 

' The least well-developed of the five models, the Pluralistic 
Model, emphasizes BD. constructs and uses various tech- 
niques to discover the talent and potential which are masked 
by culturally biased and inappropriate measures. Learning 
potential is assumed.to.be similar among all racial-ethnic 
and sociocultural groups. Thus, scores from tests that show r 
racial-ethnic and sociocultural differences are assumed to be 
biased and in general need of adjustment. 

Three general procedures can be used with this model to 
eliminate bias. One procedure is to develop culture-specific 
tests that measure a specific aspect, of culture and are 
standardized on a well-defined and usually narrow sample. 
A setond procedure attempts to es'timate a child's learning- 
to-learn ability or the ability to profit from'experience. For 
this procedure, a child is pretested, taught some new and 
relevant skills, and po,sttested. The am6unt of gain the chilg 
shows between the two tests is the index of potential. The 

. third approach (Mercer & Lewis, 1978) uses multiple test 
norms for children from various sociocultural, socio- 
economic, racial-ethnic, and geographic groups; 




Pluralistic norms are thought to be neecfed on an 
instrument if the mean scores sdiffer for children TrE^F 
different racial-ethnic groups, if children from these racial- 
ethnic groups^ also differ in social, economic, or cultural 
characteristics, and if the social, economic, or cultural 
characteristics correlate with test performance. Tests that 
do ntDt exhibit these thre,e conditions will evidence little bias 
when they are used without /pluralistic norms. 

A child's score is interpreted using only the relevant test 
norms. For gxample, Mercer and Lewis's (1978)^stimated 
learning potential adjusts a child's WISC-Raptfte upward to 
•- reflect-his/her performance relative to-other children from- 
* similar sociocultural and racial-ethnic groups. The test data 
are multivariate and distributed somewhat normally! A« 
child's score is compared to children of similar sociocultural 
and racial-ethnic characteristics and<may be below average, 
average, or above average. 

Measures used in the 'pluralistic model often were 
developed originally for use in the social systems, and 
psychoeducational models. Following their reinterpretation 
in light of pluralistic procedures, the measures often are 
reapplied in^ their original models, but now with adjusted 
scores thai are derived from using a more tightly specified 
norm group. Racial-ethnic and | sociocultural bias are 
eliminated by precisely specifying a norm group of which a 
child is a member, by interpreting scores within that norm 
group, and by eliminating inferences about how a child 
would perform relative to other norm groups. Few guidelines 
exist on how pluralistic data can be used to develop 
interventions. Thus, the current models in this model have 
limited value for helping us to develop a* nonbiased 
diagnostic-intervention ptogram. x "' . 

. Conclusion 

A nonbiased assessment program provides information 
that is useful for d£#eloping and carrying.out interventions 
in ways that eliminate, minimizer^ recognize" the presence 
of biasing conditions. Various conditions can bias «our 
predilections and procedures and so prevent or obscure 
either the full and accurate appraisal of conditions that, 
impede a child's normal development or the use of 
information to help maximize a child's development. o 

In a more proactive way, we can characterize a nonbiased 
program as one that helps people to make wise and informed 
decisions; seeks'to improve the development and status of all 
persons; and identifies and fosters the development of 
various talents, abilities,' and characteristics in people. 

f ' . 
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POSTTEST 

1. List and describe the first four components of the diagnostic-intervention model proposed by Cromwell, 
Blashfield, and Strauss. 0 

2. Name five possible sources of bias in diagnostic-intervention activities. , 

3. Discuss twex^reasons that may accotfnt for a child's low language functioning. • * 

4. Discuss some memento that might be effective in helping a child to acquire basic test-taking skills. 

5. Dispuss three reasons wn^><he follow-up evaluations and interventions ("D" component -in the diagnostic- 
intervention model discussed nK^etextj niay, bethie^eakest feature of diagnostic-intervention activities/ 

0. Describe the essential features, of mc^^dicalT sociological, psychological, educational (task' analysis or 
behavioral), and pluralistic assessment models". .r 

7. What kind of ineffective interventions are likely to be recommended by the psychoeducational process model? 

8. Describe the assumptions that underlie norm-referenoed testing with psychological tests. How do these 
assumptions relate to nonBiased assessment? " X / ^ 



SIMULATION 1 

This s imuTa tlo rT7eq u ires you to consider information fnqm a case involving a minority child with whom you worked 
recently. Whenever possible, ohtain^a copy of the case folder. Be sure to delete all names and other identifying 
materials in order to maintain the confidentiality of this information. You will not be asked to share any case 
information with other workshop participants. . , 

:'. ' . ' : • y 

Refresh your memory of the specific details of this ca'se by reading the case folder. After reading the case, and 
knowing the standard operating procedures in your school system, complete the following questions. Circle those 
questions which you feel constitute particular weaknesses with this case or are typical of your system. Following 
this activity you and other workshop participants are encouraged to describe ways to eliminate impediments to 
effective nonbiased programs. <& 
- ■ * * • 

Referral 1 

. - ■ •■ * 1 

1. Were the parents/guardians aware that a referral had been made for their child, and by who£i? 

2. Is this child's presenting problem clearly and precisely stated on the referral?* ^ 4- 

a. Does the referral include descriptive samples of behavior rather than opinions of the referring agent? . 

b. Is there suppgrtive documentation'^ the problem? • f 

3. Is the referral \egitimate? 

a. Does the referring agent have a history of overreferral of children from certain cultural op"racial-ethnic 
groups? 

•b. Could irrelevant personal characterifctics^'e.g., sex or attractiveness) of the child have influenced the referral 
decision? \ . 

c. Could the referring agent have misinterpreted the child's actions or expression because of a lack, of 
understanding of cultural differences between self and child? 

4. Did the assessment team provide the referring agent with interjjn recommendations that may eliminate the need 
for a comprehensive evaluation? " 

a. Is it possible that the curriculum.being used assumed that this child has developed readiness skills at home 
which,' in reality, he hasn't had the opportunity to develop? If so, did the team assist the teacher in planning a 
program to give .this child the opportunity'to develop readiness skills? 

b. Did the team provide information on the child's cultural background for the referring agent so that there are 
fewer misunderstandings between bhe referring agenl and this child anjd perhaps other children of similar 
"cultural background? „ v. „ y 

5. Ifnecessary, were the child's parents/guardians informed of the referral in their primafyfanguage? 
r a. Were the, reasons for theVeferral explained?*-.? 

b. Was there £ discussion with the parents on what the next activities may be? e.g.; 
; -—professional evaluations 

—use of collected data 

—design of an individualized education plan, if necessary 

c. Were due process^rocedures discussed with the parents?* 

♦ d. Is parental permission for the evaluations documented? > ' 

e, Have the.parents been asked to actively participate in all phases of the assessment process? 

f. Have the parents been informed of .their right to examine all relevantrecords relating t6 the identification, 



Id 



evaluation, and educational plan ot their child? 



»The follovving queations are atrfpted from "A Position Statement on Nonbiaaed Aaseaarnent of Culturally Different Children" 

• prepare^ by the Region 9 Task Group on Nonbiaaed Asseaament, aponaored by the Northeaat Regional Center, Hightatown, N.J. 

'r ^ '- v Meeting the Child 

• 1. What specra'l conditions about this'dhild were considered? • ' t 

a. What- is the' child's primary, home language? * < 

jby Whaido we k'now about the child's hojne envifpiirnental factors? e.g! " & 
.•■V*.'* . /" 0 j— iamilia) relatipnships/placement ■■ .. * . 

, ,s " '—social and cultural customs " ' " 

' ..c. Do I understarid this child's. culture^and language sb.that.I can evo'ke a level of performance that accurately. 

- indicates the/child's underlying competencies? • 
- d. Is this child impeded by a handicap other than the referral problem that may result jn'hisnot understanding 
what is discussed? ' « • ; * ■■' . * * ' • 

2* What special conditions about. me do I needHq consider?. ^ ; 

a. How did I feel about, this child? ' > • .. - 

. b. Are my values different frpm tliis'fchild^? -' >/ 1 

c. Will my attitude unfairly affect this_chi!d's performance? " ' v.y^'-X 

d. Could I evaluate this child fairly and .without prejudice?'*" * 

e. If not, would I refer him to^another assess^r^if orij is-available? ' ' '. 

3. Did I examine closely all the availabftTljxisting information and seek additional information concerning this 
child? . » , . ■ ; 

. a. Has the child's academic performance^' been consistent from year tO'year? . ' 

b. Is there evidence in this child's record that his performance was negatively or positively affected by his" 
classroom placements teacher? . " , 

c. Ate his past test scores consistent with his past class performance? r 

d. Am I famtiiar with past test instruments used to evaluate this childVnd how well can I rely on his prior test 
scores? • . ' 

e. Has* this child been observed in other environments (individual, large group, small group, play, home)?, 

f. Were illegitimate assumptions made about this child (e.g., is it assumed he speaks and reads Spanish simply 
because he is Puerto Rican)? % 

g. Was information sought on non-school related variables that may have affected this child's school 
performance? ejg.,~ 

—health factors (adequate sleep, food) *' .- ■ ' ' 

— peer group pressures' \ ■ • ■ v ' 

4. Did the child understand why he was being assessed? ■ * 

a. Did I try to explain it at his level of understanding? 

b. Was the' child, given an opportunity to freely express his perceptions of "the problem"? 

c. Did I-or someone-discuss With the child what next activitiepma^'be involved? 

Selection of Approach .for Assessment *. , 

1. Was the best assessment approach used for.tjris child? , • ' j - 

a. Consid ering-the reasons for referral did the techniques use behavioral observations, interviews, informal 
techniques,' or standardized techniques, or a combination of the above? 

b. Was adaptive behavior assessed thoroughly? ' .<„ . 

c. Were the approaches consistent with the child's receptive anld expressive,abilities? 

d. Was there an overdependence on one technique, overlooking others that may have been more appropriate? 

e. Was there abalance^between formal and informal techniques? 

2. If standardized instruments were used, what ramifications were considered? 

a. Was this child tested simply because we always used these tests in the assessment procedure? 

b. Was a particular test readministared simply because it is pa rt of T HE BATTERY? 

c. Was a test administered because of a directive from the Administration? 

d. Do the instruments' standardization samples include persons from the child's racial-ethnic and cultural 
groups? • 

e. Are subgroup scores reported in the manual? * r f ■ 

f. Wete there large numbers of children from this child's racial-ethnic and cultural group included in me test 
> standardization sample? ' 

• g. Do the instruments selected assume a universal set of experiences for all children? 

h. Do the instruments selected contain illustrations that are misleading and/or outdated? 

i. Eft the instruments selected employ vocabulary thaf is colloquial, regional, and/or archaic? 
. j. Is the theoretical basis of the instruments understood? 

k. Will this instrument easily, assist in delineating a recommended course of action to benefit this child? 
I. Has current literaJiire regarding this instrument been reviewed? 
m. <Has there been a review of current research related to potential cultural influences oh test results? 



Test Administration ' v 

1. Were there factors (attitudeT^physical conditions) that supported the need to reschedule this child for evaluation 
at anoiherXtime? . . \ . . \ ■ 

2. Could the physical environment of the test setting adversely affect this child's performance?" 

— room temperature • —poor lighting « ' 

.•—noise ■ . a ^ / V —furnishings inappropriate Tor child's size 

3. Am I familiar with the test manual and di*ci I follow its directions? 

4. Was this child given clear directions? » c <> 

a. If his native language is n,ot English, was he instructed in his language?" ' • .* 

' b. Is there assurance that this child understood the-directions? ' • 

• . ' \ ■ ■•' ■ ' , r '■ ' ' ' ' * ' : "' "' ' 

5.. Are ehtire responses to test items accurately recorded, even though thechild's answers may be incorrect, so that 

♦hey can be considered later when interpreting his test scores? , V - / . 

' ' \ - ■ • • ' ^ * - 

6. Was rapport established and maintained with this chjld throughout the evaluation s^mtm?. 

•*\ Scoring and Interpretation] r 

1. Has each Item missed by this chil3 been examined rather than merely his total scare looked at? ' 

a. . Is there a pattern to the types>£fc items this child missed? . " ' • " : . 

b. Are the .items missed free of cultural bias? - ^\-.' m }/?. ■*> 
Ic. If all items thought to be culturally biased were omitted, would this child have perfdrmed.'significantly better? 



2. Were various factors considered in the'interpretation of this child's scores? 

a. The effect the* child's attitude and/or physical condition Kbd on'ihis performance? s ' ■ ,. & 

-b, *Db the' interpretations of this child's performance iriclu.de' observations? ** 

c. Are scores reported and interpreted within a range rather than as one number? 
^ • ■ 

3. What confidence can we have in this child's test scores? \ 

a. Are test scores the most important aspect. oT*this child's evaluation? . 

b. Do t^je test' scores outweigh professional judgment about this child? 



Consultation with Team Members and Others 0 r "\ 

1. Is there evidence that a committee functioned as a' multidisciplinary* team on behalf'of this child? 
* a. Did all professionals on the team share their findings on this child? • . . N 

h. Are team members' evaluations in conflicts . 

c. Can each member admit his discipline's limitations and seek assistancefrom other team members? 

d. Do the professionals willingly share their competencies and knowledge with' other team members for the 
benefit of this child? 

e. Has the team arrived at its^eonclusions as a result of team consensus or was its, decision influenced by the 
personality and/or power of an individual team member? "° m y f v 

2. Is the multidisciplinary team^aware. of its limitations? ■ "* \? . \ \ 

a. Are they aware of community resource personnel and agencies that might assist them in developing an 
educational plan for this child? Were such resources used before; during, and after the evaluation? 

b. Did the team feel'conifortable in including this child's parents in their discussions? , 

c. Did the team engage in discussions that did not include the child's parents? ~ * 

* .& ' ' ' 

Assessment Report 

1. Is the report clearly written and free of jargon so that it can be easily understood by the child's parents and. 
teachers*? 

2. Does the report answer the questions asked in the referral? 

3. Are the recommendations realistic and practical for the child, school, teacher and parents? 

4. Have alternative recommendations been provided? , 4 . . 

5. Does, the report describe any problems that were encountered and the effects of such during the assessment 
process? * , ^ . a 

s 6. Do the recommendations provide for possible modifications of the child, teacher, curriculum, and parents? 

Individual Educational Plan 

1. ■ Is the child made to fit into an established program oris an individualized educational plan that is appropriate for 
this child being developed? ? 

a. Are this 'child's strengths and weaknesses identified? u - * , 

b. Are lon,g-range goals and immediate objectives specified for tnis child?' 

c. Ar\the team members willing to assist the teacher in carrying out this child's educational ptlan? 

d. Doesihe report state when and how this child's progress will be evaluated and by whom? . 

Follow Up „ t 

1. What are our responsibilities after we have .written this child's educational plan? 
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•■ v ' . 

a. Have the findings and recommendations been discussed with this child's parents and their due process rights 
. explained? Have the parents been given a written copy of this child's educational plan? 

b. Have the. persons working with this child met to discuss the educational plan and to assist one another in 
- implementing its recommendations? 

c. .Have the findings and recommen3atiori8 been discussed wifh this child at his level of understanding? 

d. Can I help the persons working directly with the child to become more familiar with this-child's social and 
cuhuraj background? „ > . 1 , ■ * 

e. H^e the parent* granted permission for releasing any confidential materials to other agencies and 
professionals? • * f „ ^ 

f. Will this child's educational plan be reviewed periodically in regard to his actual progress so that necessary 
changes can be made? m ( . ' 



£>ome Final Thoughts : ' \ ■ - • - , 

1. ^To what extent do I believe in the right Jo an appropriate education for all children? 

2. To what extent would I pe comfortable if MY child had bee'n involved>in THIS assessment process? 

** <» ' ■ 

3. To what extent am I willing to actively participate in inservice activities that will lead to the further development 
of my personal and professiwia^grpwth? 

• SIMULATION 2* 

Pedro was referred to a child study teaniof Pecan Elementary School in January. The team members consisted of ' 
the schooL counselor, the three first-grade-teachers who team teach, a school psychologist/ana especial education 
supervisor. Pedro's teachers provided the following information. 

Pedro (CA=7) is enrolled in the first grade-All the first-grade team teachers are concerned about Pedro's lack of 
academic progress. He has acquired. very few. readiness skills, and his progress is slower than most of his 
classmates. He qannot name letters, does not know their sounds, cannot count, and barely is able to write his name. 
Pedro also exhibits articulation difficulties./and his speech is difficult to understand. He comes from a bilingual , 
background; both English and Spanish are spoTcen at home. The bilingual aide. has indicated that Pedro has 
articulation difficulties in Spanish similar.Jo thbse observed ^English.- • 

Last year Pedro attended kindergarten at that school. Because of.Pedro's bilingual background and the results of 
an oral language proficiency measure thaf suggest he has limited English proficiency, he first was enrolled in a 
bilingual kindergarten that stressecfEnglish a* a second language-{ESL) activities as well as a readinessorogram in 
Spanish. His academic progress'was very slow in this bilingual Kindergarten program. This information, together 
with that from the oral language proficiency measure, suggested the need for an all-English first-grade program. One 
teacher explained the rationale for this move: "f^e is limited in both English and Spanish, and academic progress for 
him, is slow and^difficult. We felt that a bilingual curriculum was too much for him. H * 

At the time Ibf the child-study team meeting the teachers felt thfat this intervention was not successful and they 
sought help in planning Pedro's educational program. Consider this situation from the ppint of vie w of the diagnostic 
information model put forth by Cromwell, Blashfield, and Strauss (1975). ' 

1. What information was considered in placing Pedro into the first grade? . 
2. .What information should have been considered in placing Pedro in the first grade? r 

3. What justification is there for the intervention strategies used in Pedro's first grade placement? 

4. What additional information would you consider necessary^in order to make satisfactory recommendations 
for Pedro's educational program at this point? 

5. Comment on the teacher's obs^fvation that, because Pedro's progress was too slow, a bilingual curriculum 
may belocjiard for him. 



Appreciation is expressed to Dr^Jtfana Canabal-Antokoletz who assumed major responsiblity for developing Simulation Two 
through Six. 



x SIMULATION 3 J 

Andrea (CA'-Q) is a black first grader at Elmwood Elementary School. She attended kindergarten there last year. 
Andrea is described! by her teachers as friendly and outgoing. She likes school, and her attendance is excellent. 
Andrea's teachers are concerned about Andrea's highly disruptive classroom behaviors and her failure to acquire 
basic readiness akillsNier language also is delayed. She hag difficulties understanding verbal instructions arid has 
some articulation problermuAndrea is in an open classroom arrangement. She moves to different locations to receive 
instructions from different teachers in math, reading, and language arts. 

A meeting was held in March to discuss Andrea's progress. School personnel and support staff attending the 
meeting included Andrea's reading, math, and home-room teachers, the school counselor, speech therapist, school 
nurse, school social worker, and school psychologist. Andrea's mother was invited "but she did not come to the 
.meeting. " * * J t - 



\ 



At the.beginning of the meeting, Mrs. W. explained that she is Andrea's maternal grandmotherand fepal gtiRrdian; 
she has raised her since, infancy. Andrea does not know her father, Mrs. W. described Andrea's mother (her 

• daughter) as a^timited person.\yho cannot hold a job and who has had inconsistent contacts with Andrea. Mrs. W. 
also reported that, as a child" Andrea's mother was placed in special education classes and labeled mentally 
retarded. . — ^ * ; 1 

/ As the meeting proceeds you realize that several agendas are present. Thq official agenda of the meriting is to 
describe Andrea accurately to determine her special needs, ancl to offer recommendations for classroom/ 
interventions which might be successful in helping Andrea. \ 

..Andrea's, teachers appear eager to refer Andrea-for psychological testing for possible placement in the" special 
education, program. -Mrs. \V. is detejjfrined to show' the school personnel that she is a competent parent and that 
Andrea is a normal child. JMrs. W. is determined to prevent the schoohfrom placing Andrea in special education 
classes or giving Andrea any kind of psychological'tes.ts, She attributes;Andrea's problems to the young teachers' 
permissive attitudes toward her granddaughter and is'wjlling to aflyise tr^e teachers regarding ^feci^line strategies 
to use with Andrea. " ■■ ■ . \ • u % , 

1. What kind of additional information (following the ABCD diagnostic; intervention strategy model) woul^ be 
desirable? ' ■ . v 



3. 



What possible sources of bias might be present? Identify possible biases associated wft-h (a) the child, (b) teacher, 
(c) parents, and (d) the school program. ^ 

\ 

Assume that Mrs. W.'s attitude represents an obstacle to a comprehensive^assessment of Andrea's functioning. 
What possible strategies coul(j4)e used to. gain Mrs. W.'s cooperation? .» , V 



Assume that administering standardized tests to Andrea, is not possible at this time, flow can you help the 
teachers to gain additional information and plan, specific interventions? 




t * SIMULAT, 

Role-Pl^yfng Activity 

Using the case^study on Andrea (Simulation 3J; create a role-playing situation. Different participants should 
assume the roles of Mrs. W., the reading teacher (who is very concerned about Andrea's lack of progress), arrd the 
school psychologist. Mrs. W. tries to convince the teacher that Andrea needs strictW.disciplihe while t t h e teacher 
tries to convince Mrs. W. that Andrea's problems have not responded well to stricter-idiscipline and that the teacher 
needs moreJnformation in order to understand and help Andrea. The school psychologist will try to help Mrs- W. 
and the teacher to arrive at a better understanding of the goalseach has and will offer new strategies and encourage ' 
others to do so too in order to cope more effectively with. the problems. > ' . V "• 
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SIMULATION 5 ' ' 

Materials:^ Psychological Report * ■ * . ' ' - 

Assignment?- . • , 

Evaluate the attached psychological report. Assess possible sources of bias using -the ABCD diagnostic- 
intervention model. . ' 

V Psychological Report e 

Name: (uanita M. m £5> 

Age at Testings 10-10 Grade: 5th" * 

Tests Administered: 

Wechsler Ijitelligence Scale for Children-Revised (WISC-R) 
.__ Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) 

Bender Gestalt Visual Motor Test ' o 
. Sentence Completions c 0 
Bilingual Syntax Measure Level II 
House-Tree-Person ' 
Kinetic Family Drawing 

Quantitative Results: . v " o , . > 

WISC-R • " ' i 

.English Administration 
Scaled Score 

' . 5 . 

7 . 

9 

■ ■ ■ 4 
* - , 8 

13 



Information 
Similarities 
Arithmetic , 
Vocabulary 
Comprehension 
Digit Span 



Spanish Administration 
, Scaled Score 
'8 
* i 9 
9 
8 

10 

• 7 ' 



Performance Scale 



* Verbal Scale IQ: 79 . Verbal Scale IQ: 02 

4 



Picture Completion 9 

Picture Arrangement 10 

Block Design * 10 

Object Assembly • 8 

Coding, " * 9* 

• Performance Scale IQ: 93 
Full scale IQ: 85 (English administration) 



Not administered in Spanish 



WRAT . 

Reading 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 



Grade Equivalent 

4.6 
4.1 
4.7 



Standard Score 

•89 
89 
96 



Informal assessment of Juanita's reading and writing skills in Spanish: approximately Second grade level. 
Juanita is able to write sentences expressing complete thoughts. She did not show reversals lri^her words and 
her handwriting was intelligible. • * 

REFERRAL " ' 

Juanita was referred by the local. referral committee because of concerns about'her level of academic achievement 
and her withdrawn behavior. • • 

BEHAVIORAL OBSERVATIONS . ' „ 

Juanita is a slender, tall, shy, dark-haired, 10- year-old girl. Her gait is a bit stiff, with toes slightly turnedin. She kept 
her eyes fixed on the'examiner throughout testing and had a sober, rather sad-eyed facial expression. She tended to 
be rather inhibited; therefore, repetition andyjncouragemti":* were required. * ^ . „ 

ASSESSMENT RESULTS ... ' . " ~ " * 

Language and Communication. The first examiner used English throughout the testing session. Then Juanita was 
tested by a bilingual extfminer in Spanish, her dominant language, ; the primary language of the home. The Spanish- 
speaking examiner reported that Juanita answered most questions with one word sentences although she seemed i 
capable of expressing herself in complete sentences, She also reported her language in Spanish (mastery of syntax, 
receptive vocabulary) as adequate for her age. Both examiners felt that Juanita shows deficits in English including 
lack of fluency and vocabulary^. In summary, she appears tbjiave an incomplete acquisition of a*second language. 
Juanita may have difficulty understanding classroom instructions at age level. The speech and language teacher « 
assessed Juanita's language and reported that Juanita has some comprehension problems, and her expressive skills 
are limited, juanita also, has a minor articulation problem. During the testing in English, the examiner noted that 
juanita spoke in a soft, almost inaudible voice, and appeared to have a slight lisp. K! 

Physical/Psychombtor: Juanita has passed the school's hearing and vision screening. Her mother reported no 
unusual health- or developmental problems. Regarding psychomotor functioning, Juanita made two scorable 
developmental erfbtes^n copying the geometrfc figures on the Bender Visual Motor. Gestalt Test. This ranks her 
performance as falling in the normal range. Her figure drawings also suggested adequate development. Her'pencil 
control (right hand) appeared adequate. v 

Emotional/Behavioral/ Adaptive: The Spanish examiner who administered the Kinetic Family Drawings found 
th-at Juanita visualizes the family as an extended one where grandfather, uncles and aunts are Important. The 
examiner suggested that Juanita's difficulty in learning Englisn may. be" secondary to her difficulty in becoming 
accepted socially and feeling tfiafshe is part of the English-speaking culture. Though Juanita does not appear to be a 
severely disturbed child, some depressive feelings were suggested by her drawings and associations, 

** Sociological: Juanita is a native of Venezuela. Her native culture' is different from that of the majority in this 
country and from the dominant culture in the school which she attends... Her social development has been somewhat 
restricted compared to other, girls her age and those included in'.the test's standardization sample. Positive factors 
include an^ intact and extended^amily, and emphasis qn educational achievement in her family. 

Intellectual: On the VVechsJer Intelligence Scale for ChiJclren-Revised, Juanita's global intellectual functioning was 
in the average range. When she was unable to respond appropriately in English, guestions on the Verbal Scale 1 were 
repeated in -Spanish. This technique gave her the opportunity to" demonstrate improved performance on the 
Vocabulary subtest, and on three "other subtests. She 0 showed relative strengtrrin practical judgment and mental 
computation. On the Performance Scale all five subtest scores fell in the average range. This reinforces the 
impressiop that Juanita has average skill' in the visual conceptual and perceptual motor areas and nonverbal 
reasoning. She seems to have some problem with immediate rote memory of nonmeaningful material, such as 
numbers. ■ . 

Educational' Performance: Juanita scored at low fourth-grade level in word recognition and written spelling, and 
scored at high fourth-grade level in written antiemetic. The Spanish examiner had Juanita write paragraphs and 
found that her achievement was superior when Spanish is used. Her success on written problems reinforces the 
impression that she has relative strength in nonverbal learning areas. * s 

' " ' - .24 " ' • • ' .. "■■ 



SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS * 

Juan-ita is an attractive 10*yenr*old girl. Her global Intellectual functioning is in tho average rungn, but'Jior 
•acquisition of English as a second.language still is incomplete, The Spanish-speaking examiner noted that Juanita is 
. rejuly for'instruction in English but needs much oral language development in English, There is not a significant 
discrepancy between Juanita's standard scores on the WRAT and her measured ability on the WISG-R (Spanish and 
English combined). She is having difficulty adjusting\,emotionally o to a different culture, may be somewhat 
depressed, but is not severely, disturbed. ° '. 

The two examiners will make arrangements to meet with the mother to interpret thd)test results. At that time ways' 
will be explored to help Juunitir to adapt' to her current school and broader cultural life situations. Various 
alternatives will t^e, explored with the mother, including tutoring and possibly counseling. Juanita needs to be 
encouraged # to participate in activities such as sports and organized arts and crafts. In such situations she could 
interact with other children without being too pressured to communicate verbally. 

After the parent conference, the Local Referral Committee will meet'again to re'view'test'findings and to consider , 
ways that the school can contribute to Juanita's development. ^ 

Answer the following questions: /* \ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1. All the tests used in the report are based bn standardization populations which are significantly different from 
Juanita's background. J.uanita' was born in Venezuela and has been in the U.S. for 18 months. What 'possible 
sources of bias may have been introduced by using these tests?* y 

2. What measures were used to minimize bias? Were they sufficient? In spite of thp reservations about the 
standardization populations of t{ie tests used, did the results provide* meaningful information about Juanita's 
functioning? Explain your answer. ' ■ 1 - ' 

m I 

3. 'Even though Juanita came from a different country, the report states that her family values educational* 

achievement. What types of skills may have contributed to Juanita's relative success on the WISC-R? * 

V ' " u 

4 * SIMULATIONS ' ( 

.You, the school psychologist, are assigned to a high school with a 50% minority enrollment. Thtradministration is 
concerned about the high dropout rate among minority stucfents. You have been asked to function as a consultant to 
help the school tocencourage minority students to stay in school longer. 

Identify possible sources of bias fyhich may be contributing to the high dropout rate of minority students. 
Formulate potential sources of bias associated with curriculum design and discipline policies.) What strategies 
would you use in order to bring about changes in these areas? I . - 

KEY TO PRETEST - ^ . . 

Short Answer Items 

1. Skin color, unusual last name, poor dress, socio-economic status, bilingualism. * . 1 . *^ 

2. Teacher interviews, family interviews, school/medical records, child interview, observations, adaptive 

behavior data. • & * 

m * • • - . . \ 

3. Reliability = Stability of a person's characteristics. Validity = Degree to which a measure provides an accurate 
description of the behavior it is designed to assess. • ' ; 

4. Norms: Standards against which a child is judged. Nonstandard norms may include parent expectations, 
other children, teacher expectations. 

5. Multiple information sources (e.g., home, school, child), reliable and valid information, effective 
recommendations from. sources familiar with child, responsibilities for interventions willingly assumed by 
persons with appropriate authority, interventions not limited specifically to child. . " J* % m v 

6. Insufficient support for special services;' discomfort in working with speciaj child populat'ions; dictatorial- 
leadership styles; schopl isolation. • , \ 

7. Historical information, current characteristics (child and environment), interventions, follow-up evaluation. 

8. Allowing school absences, allowing out-of-school activities to compete with school. 

9. Test wiseness: Certain abilities and attitudes prerequisite te successfully taking tests. -Components of test 
wiseness include understanding directions, considering all possible responses before choosing one. 
nondistractibility (to the extent that response effectiveness is , maintained), task involvement, and ' 
attentjveness. ■ ■ 

10. Motivation, anxiety, cultural background, SES. ' - 

11. Skin color, neatness, quality of dress; handicaps, demeanor. " . ..<,* ^ 

12. Pressure from administrators or colleagues, job security, allegiance to employer. 

true-False Answers 
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1 True • , . . 6- False 11. True 

2 - F . als . e ' ... 7. True ' * 12. False 

15 

' 25 



.3. False • fl, False < 13. False 

4. False 0, False ' 1 14. True ' 

5'. False V ' 10. False . / ' 



KEY TO POSTTEST 



1. (A) Historicol informotion helps us # to understand important antecedent events inn child's'life., (D) .Current 
characteristics describe what* a child and his environment presently are 'like. -(C) Interventions Include ,the 
n ^-processes over which we have control which are intended to of feet a positive change in the child or the child's 
environment.' (D) Prognosis: This evaluation component estimates the success of interventions. 

*2, The parents^he child, the examiner, the adequacy of our diagnostic-interventiorYjechniques, and school system 
policies and procedures. « ' * *• 

3. A child may have a* general language deficiency or a language difference, because of either exposure to 
nonstandard dialects or to the exclusive knowledge of a language other thanEnglish. , f 

4*Instruption and/or drill and practiqe in concepts related to basic test-taking skills, such as understanding.test 
directions, multiple choice strategies, concentration skills, and common ttjst concepts (e.g., same or different), 
reflective response styles, and eliminating incorrect options. I 

5. A child is often unavailable for follow-up; administrative policy sometimes precludes time spent on evaluation; 
the psychologist is often pressure'd to emphasize treatment, particularly vVhen caseloads are heavy. " K 

6. (a) Medico! M.odel: Employs either ABCD or BCD constructs. Abnormal conditions are detected and treated 
biologically, based on normative' biological standards and dichotomous data (i.e., the presence'or absence of 
symptoms). Has low potential for racial and cultural discrimination, (b} Socio! Systems Model: Employ^ BCDor 
3D .constructs and emphasizes learning and displaying socially approved behaviors. It has'low potential for 
racial and cultural discrimination when roles and environments are specified, (c) Psychoeducotionol Process 
Model:„Stress.es BC(D) relations and emphasizes the assessment and training of processes or abilities usually in a 
compensatory or remedial prograr It has a low source of bias when the child matches the characteristics of the 
standardization sample. Jd] To ;k Analysis (Behoviorol) Model; BC(D] type constructs ape used to carry out a 
test-teach-test activity. A chilr' behavior results frpmlhe interaction of a set of enabling behaviors and the 

* requirements of a task. It has p w potential for racial or cultural biaf if scores are interpreted in terms of the 
^child's development, along a 1-sequenced c^riculum that .provides for the continuous development of 
enabling behaviors and skills 'urolistic Model; Emphasizes BD constructs and uses various techniques in 

* an attempt to discoVertrje talen < nteritial that are masked by culturally biasedand inappropriate measures. 
'Three methods are used or sugg^ ^tc r/eliminating bias: the development of culture specific tests, .estimates of 
the child's leqrning-to-learn ability" and multiple tests norms for various target groups, 

7. Improve general perceptual, intellectual, or linguistic processes. Provide more individual attention. 

B. The examiner is competent. The sample of behavior iaadequate. The characteristics of the chifel being tested are 
similar to those children included in the test's standardization sample. These assumptions must be continuously 
examined for each child with whonTwe work. „ • 1 - 
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■ RECOMMENDED READINGS 

Three excellent volumes present the findings from the Project on Classification of-Exceptional Children which 
was under Nicholas Hobbs's direction. The thoughts of 93 contributors are presented in the two volumes on /ssuesftn 
the Classification of Children* The diagnostic-intervention model discussed in a preceding subsection of this paper 
comes from this source. Other articles are of v£lue, too. Hobbs's thoughts, no doubt nurtured by the contributions of 
others, are -presented in The Futures of Children, The Project and books are intended to increase the public's' 
understanding of the problems that are associated with the classification and labeling of children; to provide, a 
rationale for public policy and legislation; and to improve practice. within various professions. The three booka were 
published in 1975 by Jossey-Bass. 
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As we know, American education is experiencing a strong trend toward the development of^basic "skills, 
recognizing that subsequent behaviors are well developed only if they rest on a fifm-foundation7This notion applies 
to.ohe's professional life, too. Many pi tfalls could be avoided if a brief moratorium were^declared on discussing 
issues in the assessment of minority children while we read~(or-rejread) Standords for Educotiono/ond Psychological 
Tests (American Psychological Association, 1974). By meeting its standaTMs for tests, manuals, and reports, for 
reliability and validity^ and for interpreting scores, we would measurably advance nonbiased assessment. Its most 
recent revision also- recognizes special problems in assessing minority children. 

I am fortunate to have participated in various projects directed toward minority children. One of the most 
satisfying occurred in 1976 when I was asked to prepare a volume discussing the state of the art and science of 
assessing minority children. Through the contributions of Drs. Bernal, Laosa, Matuszek, Mercer, Tucker, Ysseldyke? 
•and others, the book. Psychological ond Educational Assessment of Minority Children (Bruner/Mazel, 1977) 
emerged under my editorship. It contains discussions of historical antecedents and current issues; professional, 
legislative, and judicial influences on psychoeducational assessment; using tests in nondiscriminatory assessment; 
designing diagnostic-intervention programs: and operationalizing a diagnostic .intervention process. The 
appendices present many of the original federal guidelines impacting on nonbiased assessment (e.g., Office forCivil 
Rights memorandum and the^remedies for the Lau v. Nichols decision). The annotated bibliography of 27 language- 
dominance measures a'lso has been helpful to practitioners.. 
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Introduction 

EverjT person In the United States probably has been 
iffected by tests in some way. An estimated 250 million 
standardized tests of academic ability, perceptual and motor 
►kills, emotional and social characteristics, and vocational 
nterests and talent are used each year in educational 
jettings (Holmen & Docter, 1972). Test results have been 
jsed as both facilitative devices— to admit, advance, and* 
»mploy=4and exclusionary devices— to segregate, inst^u- 
ionalize, track, and deny access to desired goals. Although 
estiog has been criticized by social, political, and psycho-, 
ogical commentators for six decades, the legal system 
;eriously began to examine the issue of nondiscriminatory 
assessment only in the last 10 years.' In part, this recent 
ntenest may be explained by the Supreme Court's mandate 
n Brown v. Board of Education (1954) to desegregate public 
ichools. Civil rights advocates began to view educational 
incLpsychological tests as tools to hinder integration and, 
Tiore DTtwdly.^s discriminatory instruments denying racial 
and ethnil: minorities the full realization of their constitu- 
iional-rig/it s^As^a r^sju^..5j^e^he_mjd an explqs'iq n 

}f litigation and legislation has affected the~a'clmini.st ratio n7 
nterpretation, and use of educational and psychological 
tests. 



In this section some fundamental legal principles which 
are derived from major cases and statutes on nondiscrimina- 
tory assessmept are examined and discussed. It would be 
helpful to know the legal history of school-testing litigation, 
the legal theories under which tests have been challenged, all 
current regulations and statutes that control the administra- 
tion of tests in pubfoc school, and issues subsumed under 
these topics. Because such a comprehensive survey, in the< 
context of this module, would be overwhelming (for such 
reviews see Bersoff, 1979; Oakland & Laosa, 1977), two basic 
questions will be discussed: (aj How does the legal system 
define nondiscriminatory assessment? (b) What kinds of 
procedural requirements does the legal system impose on 
school systems to enhance the possibility that minorities 
will not suffer discrimination as tire result of taking tests? 

The material is structured as follows to help answer the 
two questions: (a) A series of questions in the format of a 
pretest alerts reaflers to the major concepts that follow; (b) 
An extended content section discusses information that is 
relevant to the topic. Interspersed within the section are 
, djs c re t e -a c t i v i t i es ,^w h i ch r re ad e r_s^a re i_ e x pjj rj^djo_cc^p 1 e te^ 
(c) Simulation exercises are provided to he^tb"iht^gfateTh~e~ 
theory into practice and to serve as an assessment oT skills 
and knowledge gained in this section. \ 



PRETEST • " 

Matching, Item 1. 

1. Five important cases affecting nondiscriminatory assessment are listed in (a). Some majorprinciples from these 
decisions are presented in (b). Next to each case write in the number of the major principle or decision that 
comes from that case. £^ 

(a) ; Cases u 
- — ! Hobsori v. Hansen . 

. Larry P., v. Riles * V ' . ' 

_ Brown v. Board of Education ' - \ 

Washington v. Davis 

; Griggs v. Duke Power Co. . ■ ' \ 

(b) Principles: t ' ' ( V ^ 

fi) Placement of black children in EMR classes when the primary determinant of placement is an individually 
administered intelligence test score violates the equal protection clause of the U.S. Constitution, P.L. 94-142, 
and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. 

(ii}- Segregation of black children in separate schools violates the equal protection clause! 

(iii) Use of intelligence tests that are fair in form but have a discriminatory effect (i.ei^lead to dispropbrtional 
selection to the disadvantage of black persons)*violates.the 1964 Civil Rights Act. * ' 

(iv) Tracking students in ability groups on the basis of racially arid culturally discrirranatory standardized 
group tests violates the equal protection clause. . 

-(vJ^Whenfplaimlffs prov^ 



proving that their use was intentionally designed to discriminate against minorities the equal protection clause 
is not violated. * r; ■ 

True-False, Items 2-10 * — 

Write your answer next to each statement. If it is false, state what you think is the correct principle. . 

2. Classification practices that result in racial disparity violate the equal protection clause. 

3. Tme rights of black children under the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the U.S.* Constitution are essentially equivalent. 

4. Invests are the best means available to assess children, their use does not violate theequal protection clause even, 
if cKsproportionately more black children are placed in EMR classes. ' 

5. Under P.L. 94 : 142 parents may contest the school psychologist's evaluation and recommendations in an 
impartiajNiearing. ' 

6. School psychologists may not administer tests unless parents, consent. 

7. Only assessment instruments that measure* innate capacity should be considered nondiscriminatory. 

8. Parents who are mentally regarded are legally incompetent to consent to a psychological evaluation. 

9. If consent forms are written *n plain, easy to read English, they will meet the requirement in. P.L. 94-142 that 
ffuclvforms must, be understandable to parents.* 

10. School systems must notify parents before they may reevaluate children already placed in special education 
programs. a • ■ 

Short Answers, Items 11-13 

Und6r each of the following 3 questions prdvide the information requested in a written statement: 

11. State under what circumstances Sec. 504 of the 1973'Rehabilitation Act, but not P.L. 94-142, will control the 

' administration of psychological tests to minority children. ' >1 

■ ' tf - 

12. List the three basic pieces of information that must be given to parents prior -to the administration of a 
' psychological evaluation. - ji 

13. P.L : . 94-142 requires a "comprehensive evaluation" prior to placement in a special education program. Define the 
'meaning of that term. • 

Multiple Choice, Items 14-18. Circle the correct answer 

14. The equnl protection .clause of the Fourteenth Amendment prevents discrimination by: 

a. States ?. . • 

b. Private individuals * 

c. Federal government 1 _ ' _ ^ 
*d." Any institution receiving federal financial assistance * . 

e. All of the above ' '* * - •> , ' - u 

:\ . 20 . * . % : - 



15. To meet the requirements of the Constitution and federalTaW. r a test must haye. af a 

following validity coefficients to be considered nondiscriminatory; - * 

a. .20 .. ■ , 

b. .50 

c. .75 v .. . 

d. .90 ^ 

e. None of the above 

'1.6. Which one of the following is not a requirement of P.L. 94-142's provisions on t ne assessment of handicapped 
children: 

a. Tests must be administered in the child's native language -. 
' b. Intelligence tests must not be the sole determinant of placement 0 
. c. All evaluations must be performed by a credentialed school psychologist 

d. Tests must be. validated for the", purpose for which they 'are used 
.'e. None of the aboVe .* ' , ' 

17. Under federal law parents must give their consent to: 

a. All individual evaluations by a scKqol psychologist \ * 

. b. All individual evaluations by any member of the psychoedu)jational evaluation team 
c. Only if$] initial evaluations and to triennial reevaluationS " 
\ d. Only to evaluations performed prior to initial placement in a special education program 

e. All assessment used for identification (screening) and potential placement 

18. It is a violation of federal law and decisions in several cases to administer which of the following tests to 
minority children: v *. 

« a. Standardized group intelligence tests .\ ■• * 

b. Standardized individual intelligence tests ; s>~^___— ^ 



c . ProjeTtrvelesfs^ * " \- 7" 

d. Personality inventories* « 

e. None of the above - - * 

This last series of 5 questions relate specifically to your practice as a school psychologist. On a scale of 1-5 rate your 
performance on each of the following descriptive statements. Rate yourself if your answer is "Never" and "5" if 
t your answer is "Always." Place your rating on the line next to the statement. A rating of ^ j S no t necessarily negative. 

19. -p The primary determinant I use for diagnosing a child as educable mentally retarded is an individually 

administered intelligence scale 

.20. In evaluating a child from an ethnic minority I assess whether the child's primary language'is English 

21. "_: I study the test manual to see if the publisher has reported validity coefficients for the purpose forwhich 

I will use the test 

22. ' Before I evaluate any child prior to placement I make sure that there is a form, signed by the parent, or 

& other appropriate person, consenting to the evaluation 

23. Beftfre I evaluate any child prior to placement I have described edch of the assessment procedures I plan 

to use to the parent • 6 

^ . ■ 

The Legal System's Conception of ' 
Nondiscriminatory Assessment . • ' a. Hobson v. Hansen 

Agamst this background a federal district court in 
1- Case Law . * Washington, D.C., heard anc j ultimately decided Hobson v. 

c For a dozen years after Brown v. Board o/ Educotion (1954) Hansen (1967), the first case in ;,which a court directly 
many school systems attempted to forestall the process of ventured into the compl ex j t j es 0 f the testing controversy, 
desegregation by introducing innovative mechanisms that The case generally concerned the legality of intra-school 
would preclude black children from attending previously district disparities in financial and educational resources as 
^N-white schools. Many of these tactics relied heavily on the a : result 0 f which white children were receiving better 
use of intelligence and achievement tests. For example, in education and more-monetary support. At the heart of the 
one^major southern city, no black child was permitted to matter, however, was the disproportionate number of black 
transfer to a "white" school unless fiis/her grade-level score r children i n lower tracks t mos t of whom had been placed jtn 
on nn ability test was at least equal to theclass averagejn the trfe tracks on the basis of standardized group tests, 
school to which the trarTsfer was requested. This and other Despite the fact that the District of Columbia had 
dilatory mechanisms were challenged in the federal courts t instituted ability grouping in a genuine attempt to. remedy 
by minority plaintiffs and eventually struck down as . the severe academic deficiencies of blackxhildren, the Court 
unconstitutional. However, no case attacked the validity of ultimately condemned the tracking system because it found 
the tests. The only concern (if the judiciary at/the time was significant racial disproportionality among the children-' 
whether standardized tests' were administered only ,to assigned to the different .tracks. , ,7 As a general rule," the 
blacks or were used to make decisions solely on racial . Court sai'd, "in t,hosi* Schools with a significant number of 
grounds. During the firs; decade following Brown, test : white and Negnp students a higher proportion of Negroes J 
administration was free from judicial^scrutiny. In the early • will go into the Special Academic (EMRj Track than will 
1960s, when the courts were attempting simply to begin the white students" (p. 456). The Court was also concerned with 
process of desegregation, charges that tests themselves were,-, the 7 * showing, that placement in tracks was- determined 
racially a'nd culturally biased were not yet heard. primarily on the basis of standardized test results. Although 
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"the""sta^reia"crneriaTo p r entrance to a track included teacher 
and counselor evaluations of maturity, stability,-, physical, 
condition, and grades, the Court found that "testing looms as 
the most important consideration in making track assign- 
ments" (p. 475). Thus, it was the dual-pronged findirto of 
disproportional placement determined primarily byrelLahce 
on test scores that triggered the Court's extensive inquiry 
]othe nature and limitations of standardized group tests. 

question facing the Court was whether racial 
disparities* amorfg the tracks violated the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment which prevents slates 
(school systems are considered to be arms of the stable for 
constitutional purposes) from denying "to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." 1 The equal 
protection clause is not an absolute barrier to classification, 
and not all classifications resulting in disparity are 
unconstitutional. If the classification is reasonably related to 
the purposes of governmental activity and is performed 
fairlyrthe fact that persons are treated differently is not 
, n'ecessarily a violation of the constitution,- 

Thus, the Court in Hobsori undertook to determine if 
ability grouping, a form of classificatory activity, has a" 
rational basis. The Court asserted that discrimination on the 
basis of ability could be defended only .if judgments on 
ability, were based on measures that -assessed children's 
^innate^m^ or capacity to learn, not their present' 

levels of skills. If so, ability grouping would be viewed as 
"reasonably related to the purposes of education" (p, 512). 
The law has a special concern for victims' with a long history 
of purposeful and malicious discrimination, as in the case of 
racial minorities. The defense of -practices that appear to 
continue to increase discrimination is difficult. Thus, the 
school system was asked to explain why black (and poor) 
children disproportionately populated°the lower tracks. 

The only explanation the Court would allow for they^cial 
disparities was that the tests upon which the classifications 
were based accurately reflected students' innate abilities. 
The Court concluded that the evaluation instruments did not 
pass that test: ' • * 

While the government may" classify persons and thereby- 
effect disparities in treatment, those included within v or. 
^excluded frnm the respective classes should be those for 
whonvthe inclusion or exclusion is appropriate; otherwise the. * 
•classification risks becoming wholly irrational and thus 
unconstitutional}* discriminatory. It is in this regard that the 
track system* is fatally defective, because for many students 
placement is based on traits" other than those on which the • 
classification purports to be based, (p. 513) 
The Court ne<xt wrote the statements that were to have a 
profound effect on the use of educational and psychological 
tests to this day; 

" The evidence shows that- the method by which track 
assignments .are made depends essentially on standardized 
aptitude tests which, allhnugh'given on a system-wide basis, 
are completely inappropriate for use with a large segment of 
the student body. Because tests are standardized primarily on 
and are relevant to a white middle class group nf students, 
• they produce inaccurate and misleading test scores when 

given to lower class and Negro students (T)hese students* 

are-in reality being classified . . , on factors which have 
nothing to do with innate ability, (p, 514) 



Task \ 

From a school psycho Jogist's\,p"oint of view, write a briaf 
critique of the court's position thai tests are vaHjionly if they 



measure innate ability 



Hobson represents the condemnation of rigid, poorly 
conceived classification practices that negatively affect the 



'educational opportunities of minority children. The Court's , 

'major concern was not the tests but inflexible ability 
grouping, the tracking system's stigmatizing effect on blacks 
and its failure to provide sufficient resources to students in 
the ftwer tracks. EMR programs were viewed as relegating 
sludsnts to permanent inequality. £n examination of ability 

—tests was restricted to their use as sole.or primary decision- 
making devices to justify placement. 

One significant finding/by the Court was that reliance on 
group' measures coniributed to the misc'lassification of 
approximately 820 of, 1272 student^. Evidence of misclassifi- 
c# lion was provided by t he school system itself. In 1965, two 
years prior to the 'Hobson decision, the superintendent, oil 
schools had ordered that no student be.assigned to the EMR' 
track without an evaluation (usually an individual test) by fx 
psychologist; When clinicians then reassessed the EM/R 

' children, they concludeoLthal almost 'two-thirds were ryot 
retarded. . • 



not 
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In c lhat light, Hobson could be read as support for the usp 
individual tests by school and clinical psychologists.- 
However, soon after the case was decided, minority 
"plaintiffs in California and several southwestern sXates 
began a round^jpf post-Hobson cases of significant dimen- 
sion. Despite Hobson's implicit approval of individual 
testing, new. cases began to attack the stately, reverGurand 
venerated devices' against which~all other tests} were 
measured: the individually administered intelligent scales 
like the Stanford-Bine* and VV/SC. / 

b, The Cose of Larry P. / ' 

By far the most important ofelhe post-Hobson /cases is 
Larry P. v. Ri/es (1972, 1974, 1979), perhaps better)/ nnwn as 
Larry P. The case presents severe threats to the oonfinued 
administration of individual intelligence tests, particularly • 
with minority children, and raises significant statutory and 
constitutional issues that will affect future litigation on 
psychological assessment.. '■' / ' ' 

• Phase One, Larry P. began^n 1971 as a class iiction suit * 
initiated on behalf of black children who were placed in EMR 
classes ostensibly because their IQ scores'were jower-than 
75 oh state-approved intelligence tests, predominantly the 
Stanford-BtfTet and W/SC. the plaintiffs, claiming that they 
were not mentally retarded and that the tests uied to place 
them were* culturally biased, alleged that the resultant 
miSclassification violated their rights under th'e Constitu- 
tion's equal protection clause. Thus, the Court Was asked to 
grant an injunction temporarily prohibiting th<j defendant, 
the San Francisco School System, from administering IQ 
tests to determine the placement of black children in EMR 
classes until a Jul) trial could be held to decide the merits of , 
the complaint. p I . 

In supporting their claim of miSclassification, the plain- 
tiffs presented affidavits from several black psychologists 
showing that the children scored above the cutloff point for 
EMR placement after^fffcesting in which special attempts 
were made to establish Papport, items were reworded, and 
scoring procedures 0 were changed. Although plaintiffs 
normally are" required to show that the defendant's actions 
were arbitrary and irrational, the plcintiflfs requested 
instead that the school system. prove that its 'classification 
process was reasonable. I 

The Court required the plaintiffs to make two showings 
before it would order the- schpaksys tern to prove that*1ts 
practices were rational: (a) that racial imbalance ^existed in 
the ^composition of EMR classes; (b) that the primary 
determinant for placement in those classes was test scores 
derived from the challenged intelligence tests, Although 
blacks constituted onfy 28 per cent of the students in. the San 
Francisco School System, 66 per cent of tr/e EMR students 
were black. Similarly, blacks comprised p "per cent of the 
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California school population and 27 percent of EMR school 
children. Granted that placement in EMR classes was^^sed 
on intelligence test results. and not race, the plaintiffs alleged 
that this method of classification led to a disproportionate 
impact on black children. Thus, the data regarding racial 
imbalance for EMR children were undisputed and unequivo- 
cal. Satisfied that the first prong of the test was met, the 
court proceeded . to analyze if the primary basis for EMR 
placement was the IQ test. 

In Cali£ornia*s Education Code, school psychologists were 
required to conduct comprehensive evaluations of children's 
Tdevelopmental history, cultural background, school achieve- 
ment, adaptive behavior, and intelligence. The Court found 
that the district placed primary emphasis on IQ scores in 
making assignments to EMR classes and it pointed to a 
California statute that required other data to substantiate 
the IQ. * 

The Court, knowing that racial Imbalance existed and that 
EMR placement was determined primarily by IQ tests, asked 
the defendants to justify their use of IQ scores and to 
"demonstrate the rational connection between the tests and 
$IB purpose for which they are allegedly used" (p. 1311). The 
school system responded by candidly agreeing that the tests 
were ' racially and culturally biasq^J and justified their 
continued use as the best 'means available to classify 
students as retardedrsuitable options did not ex\$U 

The San Francisco School District also sought to.defend 
the disparities by claiming that racial imbalance was the, 
result of (a) white parents placing their retarded children in 
private schools more frequently than dj,d black parents, (b) 
the district's prior practices of locating EMR classes'in 
predominantly black schools, and (c) black parents tending 
to be poorer and, thus, producing children with a higher 
incidence of retardation owing to nutritional deficiencies. 
These defenses were rejected because, in the Court's judg- 
ment, the school system produced no hard evidence to 
support them. ' , 

Thus, the Court in 1972 held the school district to be in 
violation of the equal protection clause because it failed to 
demonstrate that "IQ tests are rationally related to the 
purpose of segregating students according to their ability to 
learn in regular classes, at least insofar as those tests are 
.applied to blao^tu dents" (p. 13iaf! The Court issued the 
preliminary inunction prorribUjng the placement of black 
children in EMR classes on the basis of intelligence test 
results if the consequence was racial imbalance iri such 
classes. . • 

Three events followed the Court's decision: (a) An 
appellate tribunal in 1974 affirmed the lower court's order, 
(b) The court then approved the plaintiff's motion to broaden 
the injunction to 'prohibit the administration of individual 
intelligence tests to all black children in the state, (c) Finally, 
in 1975, California itself decided to broaden the ban to 
prohibit the use of IQ tests for placing any California 
children in EMR classes regardless of their race. 
- Phase One of Larry P. was ended. Phase Two, the trial on 
the substantive issues, began in October 1977 and encTed in 
mid-1978. The Court published its opinion in Octol?enj979, 
making permanent the preliminary injunction it had granted 
in 1972. Phase Three, the appeal by the State of California, 
began in January 1980 and no definite termination date is in 
sight. 

Intervening Events. Between Phases One and Two the 
Supreme Court and Congress took significant action which 
had important effects on the outcome of Phase Two. In 1976 
(he Supreme Court decided Washington v. Davis, a case that 
arose when two black applicants for positions as police 
officers filed suit contending that the written personnel«test 
, used by the police department excluded disproportionately 
high numbers of black applicants. The federal court of 



appeals applied the reasoning of Griggs v. Duke Power Co. 
(1971) to resolve the plaintiffs' constitutional argument that 
" the use of the test invidiously discriminated against blacks. 
The Supreme Court, however, reversed the lower court's 
decision, rejecting the contention that the constitutional 
standard for adjudicating claims' of racial discrimination 
was identical- with (he statutory standard under the 1964 
Civil Rigr/S Act: "(O) ur cases have not embraced the 
proposition that a law or other official act, without regard to 
whether it reflects a racially discriminatory purpose, is 
unconstitutional solely because it has a racially dispropor- 
tionate impact" (Washington v. Davis, 1976, p. 239). Thus, 
the Court declined to apply th^ more rigorous standard of the- 
Civil Rights Act to the constitutional questions. 
„ The plaintiffs' task during Phase Two was made more 
\ difficult, consequently, because they were required to 
provide evidence of intent to discriminate and not merely tffa 
discriminatory effect.^ \ 

Congressional enactment of Sec. 504 of-the Rehabilitation 
Act (1973), which prohibits discrimination against handi- 
capped persons in any institution receiving federal financial 
assistance, and Public Law, 94-142, The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975, both have a bearing on 
Larry P. The two statutes and their regulations prohibit the 
use of assessment instruments that are racially or culturally 
discrimloatory; they req'uire the tests used with children 
suspected of '.being handicapped to he validated for the* 
specific purposes for which they are,used. 

Phase Two. The plaintiffs filed and amended their 
complaint in '1977 alleging that the- use of individual 
intelligencejests forEMR placement /violated Title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act (in which only discriminatory effect, 
not intent, would have to be proven) as well as the equal* 
protection clause. Later t^hat year thfc plaintiffs filed a second 
amended complaint alleging, violation of Public Law 94-142. 
The U.S. Department of Justice, participating as a friend of 
the court, sifted with the plaintiffs, and also asserted that the 
state's conduct violated Public i/aw 94-142 and Set:. 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act.o / 

fudge Peckham decided in fa^vor of the plaintiffs .on both 
statutory and constitutional grounds. The defendants were . 
permanently prohibited "from' utilizing, permitting the use 
of, or approving the use of any standardized intelligence 
tests . . . for the identifications/of black EMR children or their 
placement into EMR classes, without securing prior approval 
by this court" (P. v. Riles, 1979, p. 104). . 

The Court began its analysis by evaluating the defendants' 
conduct, under Title VI, Rehabilitation Act, and P.L. 94.-142. 
The Court, finding no data/validating the use of IQ tests for 
EMR placement, held that pMR placement mechanisms that 
lead to a disproportionate number of black children being 
deprived of a meaningful education are in violation of Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act. 

The Court's primary focus, was on the nondiscriminatory 
assessment provisions of Sec. 504 and P.L. 94-142, particu- 
larly that , part of the .'regulations .requiring assessment 
instruments to be "validated for the specific purpose* for 
which they are used." The Court's interpretation of these 
provisions is crucial to its decision and breaks new ground 
because it *is the first case that attempts to . establish* 
validation criteria for tests used for EMR placement. Relying 
on Griggs v. Duke Power Co. (1971), the Court said that the 
.state first must show that the test has*a direct relationship to 
the position for which the test is required. If the relation pan 
be shown, the plaintiffs then must submit evidence to show 
that alternative selection procedures existMhat would serve 
the employers' purpose's as well without producing discrimi- 
natory effects. | 

fudge Peckham heldithe state accountable for proving that . 
the tests used for placement had been validated for .black 




children and ; for showing'' that the tests were valid for 
selecting children who are unable to profit from instruction 
in regular classrooms with remedial instruction and, thus, 
belonged in-fto use the Court's term— isolated, dead-end, 
stigmatizing EMR programs. According to the Court, the 
State did notprdvide suitable kinds of validation. 

(D)efendants must come forward and show that . . , {the . 
tests) have been validated for each minority group with ' 

which they! are used This minimal burden has not been 

*net for diagnosing the kind of mental retardation justifying 
the E,M.R.placement. (p. 69) 

The few studies that had been brought to the Court's 
. attention were not considered relevant. The Court rejected 
validity studies in which. IQ scores correlated wifh college 
grades or other achievement tests. It was satisfied only with 
research relating IQ scores of black children with classroom 
grades, although the latter were admittedly subjective. The" 
one relevant study which was cited yielded correlations- 
between IQ scores arid grades of .25 for white children and 
only|14 for blacks. The expert who testified about the study 
concluded that the WIS C 'had "little or no validity for 
predicting' the scholastic performance: of black or brown 
children!' (p. 71). Thus, the Court concluded that \ 
The IQ tests are differentially valid for black and white 

children Differential validity means that more errors will 

be made for black children than whites, and that is 

unacceptable', (p. 71-72) 

The Cp/irt' found that alternative mechanisms existed for 
determining placement in EMR classes. During the state- 
wide IQ moratorium, adequate assessments were made 
without IQ tests, and fewer misplacements occurred. In fact, 
the Court found that more time anaVcare had been taken 
during this petiod'in placing children in EMR classes than 
when IQ tests were administered. Nevertheless, the Court 
warned, alternatives themselves to IQ tests had not been 
validated, and disproportionate placement, although less 
0 egregious than in the pre-1975 era, was still present. 
Continued use of tests is needed for "the development of . 
curricula that respond to specific educational needs" (p. 74), 
not for the purpose of labeling children as retarded. Thus; 
given the functional exclusion of black children under Title 
VI and the failure to meet its burdens under Section 504 and 
P,L, 95rl42, the Court found the defendants in violation of 
the two statutes. Judge Peckham also ruled that the 
plaintiffs warranted relief under the-Fourteenth Amendment' 
to the Constitution. The primary question of judging 
intentional discrimination was decided by requiring the 
plaiijiiffs to show an intent to segregate children into classes 
for the educably retarded. This decision to define purposeful 
discrimination as the jntent to segregate minority children 
fnto special classes laid the groundwork for vindicating the 
plaintiffs* claims. In the end, the Court was satisfied that the 
plaintiffs had met this burden. The Court found EMR 
programs to be horribly ineffective and blacks to be 
substantially . overrepresnted in them. After concluding 
,again that IQ tests were the primary determinant in EMR 
placement,, the Court found the tests to be racially and 
; culturally biased. It cited problems in the standardization of 
the tests, in the exclusive use erf standard English, and in 
items not. reflecting acceptable cultural differences. 

The Court concluded that the "Defendants" can establish oo 
compelling state interest in the use^of the IQ testanp? in the 
maintenance of EMR classes with overwhelmingaTsprOpor- 
tions of black enrollment" (p. 94). 

After finding for the plaintiffs under federal law, the 
Constitution, and the California Constitution, the Court 
proposed the flowing remedies: not to use standardized 
intelligence - .tests to 'identify black children for EMR 
placement without first securing approval from the Court; to 
eliminate overrepresentation in EMR classes by race and 



> ethnicity; to reevaluate air black children labeled EMR 
without resort to standardized, intelligence tests not 
approved by the Court; and to draft/individual education 
plans designed to return all incorrectly identified children to 
regular classrooms, * • 

Phase Three. The recent appeal of Phase Two and the ' 
introduction of Phase Three necessitates caution in inter- 
preting the present findings and specification of remedies/* 
Clear guidelines regarding nondiscriminatory assessment 
from the judiciary stilLare lacking, 

. . • m f 

% ' Task 2 

(You may do this task now or after you finish reading the*"* 
content material.) 

Locale' the- statute in your s^ate^/iaf prescribes the 
-evaluation procedures for placement in programs for the 
handicapped. The statute is located in the codi/ica"tion of • 
your state's laws and can be found in any public or law 
library. By searching through the index you should find the 
pertinent provisions (or ask the librarian ora law student to 
help you):- After you find the appropriate statute and read 
through it, write ' out the criteria for placement; pay 
particular attention. to the emphasis, on the use of IQ scores. 
^ . 

a A Critique of tho Case Law ■ • ■ ., «• , 

In Task 1 you wrote brief critique ofthe Court's position in 
Hobson v. Hansen (1967) that'tests are valid only if they s. ' 
measure innate ability. Similar reasoning was used to 
condemn individual tests in Phase I of P, v. Riles (1972). 3 
Although the, Specific outcomes in these cases may be 
applauded, given their facts, the courts showed little 
knowledge or understanding of measurement theory. Equat- 
ing nondiscriminatofy assessment with instruments that tap 
inherited afiwy alone gravely^ misconceives the nature of 
tests. No psyfe^logist who has written 'on the subject 
believes that psychometric devices measure .hereditary 
endowment solely. * D ' 

"There are no measures of innate capacity" (Cl'eary, - 
Humphreys, Kendrick, & Wesman, 1975, p. 17). "Intelligence 
as measured is nota capacity, It is a behavioral trait and one 
highly dependent on past learning, whethef the test is a 
standard test of intelligence or a 'culture-fair' test" (.Clear ye t 
a!., 1975, p. 22). The consensus is that aptitude scales 
measure developed Abilities that reflect the interaction 
between an individual's experiences and his or her innate 
talent: No group, whether . minority psychologist (e.g., 
Bernal, 1975; Jackson, 1975) or committed hereditarian (e.g., ., 
Jensen, 1969) considers intelligence test scores to reflect only 
innate ability. The argument among psychologists and other 
scientists is over the relative weights to assign to hereditary 
and environmental factors. The Court in P. v. Riles (1979; 
Phase Two) recognized the error in Hobson and concluded 
that intelligence tests merely measure ability, not capacity. 

By definition, achievement and intelligence tests always 
will fail to meet Hobson's demand for assessment devices 
devoifl of environmental bias. Given what they purport.to 
measure, tests inevitably reflect the social setting in which 
the test-taker lives, "All behavior is affected by the cultural 
milieu in which the individual is reared and since 
psychological tests are but samples of behavior, cultural 
influences will and should be reflected in test performance. It 
is therefore futile to try and devise a test that is free from, 
cultural influences" (Anastasi, 1976, p. 345). . 

If meeting the Hobson innate capacity test is impossible, 
evidence demonstrating a minimal to substantial relation- 
ship between an assessment practice (means)and labelingor • 
classification (end) of children may be almost as difficult to 
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'provide. The issue, when translated into psychologists^? 
terms, becomes, "What level of validity is required to 
support a placement decision based on an assessment 
instrument?" Unfortunately, the courts have provided no 
general answer to how high such, a validity coefficient 
should be. 

The law may invoke at least three different standards for 
evaluating validity: Does it predict significantly better than 
chance? Does it significantly reduce classification errors? 
Does it correctly identify children who cannot learn? In 1972, 
a federal appellate tribunal barred the use of the Graduate 
Record Examination for the purpose of hiring teachers in a 
southern school district because the Validity coefficient was 
too low to prevent "the elimination of some good teachers" 

• (Armstead v. Starkville Municipal Seporate School District, 
1972, p. 280; emphasis added). Apparently, then, even a few 
false negatives render a test invalid or, in legal terms, ' 
arbitrary and irrational. A federal district court in Pennsyl- 
vania ruled unconstitutional the use of personality question- 
naires by a school district to identify potential drug abusers 
among junior high school students. It was concerned, in part, . 

. that there would-be too many-false positives owing to the -j 
psychometric efficiencies of the instrument. The Court 
observed, "when a program talks about labeling someone as 
a particular type and such a label could' remain with him for 
the remainder of his life, the margin of error must be almost 
nil" (Merriken v. Cressman, 1973, p. 920). "Nil" implies 
nearly perfect correlation. Few, if any, assessment inStru- 

— ments yield refia£)ility, much less validity, coefficientsabove 
:95. 

Thus^validity coefficients that school psychologists might 4 
find acceptable may not pass judicial muster. Measurement „ 
experts may consider the courts' understanding of the levels 
of validity required to meet the law's rational basis principle 
naive, but the validity of psychological tests used to classify 
racial and ethnic minorities clearly must meet a relatively 
high, albeit unspecified, standard. 

d. Interim Summary 

We are now about midvyrfy in considering our first major 
question: What is the legal definition of nondiscriminatory 
assessment?". You may have.gathered that there is no simple 
answer. From the case law, however, we can assert some 
partial-definitions, although not all the following principles 
ar? necessarily settled law. 
h \. Assessment practices must be reasonable and ration- 
ally related to the goal of classification and placement. 

2. Assessment that does not result^n a disproportionate 
and disadvantageous effect on minority groups "may be 
considered nondiscriminatory. ' ..- 

\ 3. If racial disparities in placement occur, assessment may 
be. nondiscriminatory if the effect is not explicitly inten- 
sjtynul and the tests that produee the disparities db not have 
the natural, foreseeable, or anticipated consequence of 

* creatirig the disproportionality. 4, 

4j- Assessment devices must be valid for each discrete 
minority group with which they are used. '* 

5. Assessment results must produce equal validity coeffi- 
cients, for all groups on relevant predictive criteria (e.g., 
actual classroom performance). ; . 

2. Legislation 

Thus far we have examined only one of the two major 
sources of the legal definition of nondiscriminatory, assess- 
ment. Legislatures^ well as courts develop rules of conduct. 
Whereas courts must wait for lftigants to present legally 
cognizable issues, legislatures and government agencies 
may pass laws arjrf promulgate, regulations at any time they 
believe (a) problems need a broader solution than courts can 
provide, (b) judicial decisions too narrowly define rights, or 
(c) they disagree wit h ; the courts and wish to undo their 



decisions. As long as lawmakers stay within the confines of 
the Constitution they are free to enact statutes and rules for 
any of these purposes. This process is evident with regard to 
psychometric evaluations. In the last half-dozen years both 
state and federal governments have drafted comprehensive 
legislation affecting educational and psychological assess- 
ment. The next subsections review the two most important 
federal statutes. . 3 " 

a. The Education for All Handicapped Children Act <ft 1975 
(PL 94-142) ' € • , * 

Passed by Congress in 1975, PL 94-142 is essentially a 
grant-giving statute providing financial support for special 
education and related services to state and local education 
agencies if they meet eligibility requirements. Earlier 
legislation (PL 93-380) specified that any assessment 
devices used "for the purposes of classification and 
placement of handicapped children will be selected and 
administered so as not to be racially and* culturally 
discriminatory. " PL 94-142 and. its regulations published in 
1977 reaffirmed this nondiscriminatory evaluation, 4 man- 
date and fleshed out its meaning. Sec. 121a. 532 of the 

regulations states, / ■ . * , - . 

(a) Tests and other^valuation materials: 

(1) Are provided and administered in the child's native 

' language or other mode of communication. .. . * . 

(2) Have' been validated for the specific purpose for 
which they are used; and 

,(3J Are" administered by trained personnel in conform- . ' 
ance with the instructions provided by their producer. . . . 

■ la- ' 
tioris, Sec. 121a. 532) » • " 

The most ambiguous of these provisions is (a2). The 
regulations require test validation but not test validity. Even 
if one infers that both are necessary, there is no indication of 
the level of validity to which a test must conform. As noted 
previously, there are few* clear-cut judicial } or statutory 
guidelines for the standards of validity in school testing. To A 
date, only P. v, Riles (1979) has given us some indication of 
what this requirement means. ■ ■■ 

Other provisions also affect psychological and educa- 
tional assessment. Children with sensory, manual, or 
speaking impairments are to be given tests tha4- reflect 
genuine deficits in aptitude or achievement, not their * 
impairments. Further, all assessment is to be comprehen- 
sive, multifaceted, and multidisciplinary. Evaluations for 
placement must be conducted by persons from education, 
medicine, and psychology who assess children "in all areas 
related to the suspected disability, including, where 
appropriate, health, vision, hearing, social and emojional 
status, general intelligence, academic performance, com- 
municative status, and motor abilities." Tests cannot be used 
which are "merely . . . designed to provided single general.^^ 
intelligence quotient" nor can one single procedure be "used 
as ..the sole criterion for/determining an appropriate 
educational program for a child." In making placement 
decisions the school is required to "tiraw upon information * 
from a variety of sources, including aptitude and achieve- 
ment . tests, teapher recommendations, physical condition, 
social and cultural background and adaptive behavior." 
Thus, PL 94-142 clearly states that assessment and 
placement^decisions are the responsibility of a multidisci- 
plinary team and not of a school psychologist acting alone. 
This diffusion of responsibility presumably reduces indi- 
vidual bias and broadens accountability. 

To insure that all these, provisions are used, both the 
statute and the regulations provide mechanisms enabling % 
parents "to present complaints with respect to any matter 
relating to the identification, evaluation, or educational 
placement" of their children. The complaints are presented at 
an impartial administrative hearing in which parents have 
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•the right to carnpel the attendance of, and to cros^examine, 
.witnesses who participated in the assessment and program.-^ 
' ming decisions. Thus, psychologists are vulnerable to/ 
intense scrutiny of their credentials and performances, 
including- the reliability and "validity^of the evaluation 
' measures they employ, the interpretations they make from 
the information gathered, or the recommendations they offer, , 
as a result of their evaluations. - 

b. Rehabilitation Act of 1973 ' 

*1 .In this multipurpose' law to promote the education, 
employment, arid training of handicapped persons, Congress 
made the following, declaration in thVfinal provision: 
No otherwise qualified handicapped individual in the 
United States . . . sjiall, solely by reason of his handicap, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, orbe 
subjected, to discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance. (Sec. 504) / 
This section thus represents the firsf federal civil rights law 
protecting the rights of handicapped persons and reflects a 
' national commitment to end discrimination on the basis of 
handicap." *■ . 

TheJ a ngujgejD.f_Sec._50_4 i s.a 1 mos t.ide.n t ica 1 wi t h t ha t a ft h e 

1964 Civil iRights Act and can be interpreted to be just as 
encompassing. Unlikd 94 : 142, however, the protection of 
Sec. 504 is. not triggered "J)y the receipt. of funds under a 
specific statute but by the presence of handicapped persons 
in all institutions receiving federal financial assistance^ 
'-Thus, any school system, public or private, receiving ^federal 
monies for any program or activity whatsoever is bound by 
its mandates.- I 

In mid-1977, after much delay and many drafts, tho Office 
for Civil Rights (D/HEW) set forth regulations pertaining to 
the evaluation of children vvjio are suspected of being 
• handicapped..* The language of those provisions is almost 
identical with that which now appears in the regulations for 
PL 94*^142 requiring preplacement evaluations, validated 
.tests, multidisciplinary comprehensive assessment, and 
periodic devaluations; hence these regulations are not 
. repeated here. • , 

c. Interim Summary 

The definition of nondiscriminatory assessment devel- 
oped by Congress and D/HEW is more general and less 
rigorous than that given in judicial decisions. The major 
components of the D/HEW and Congressional definition may 

V be summarized as follows: *' * 

I 1. Tests should be administered in a language a child can, 
understand. 

2. Tests should be administered in a standardized manner 
by qualified personnel. _ 

3. Assessment must be comprehensive, measuring all 

Eertinent aspects of a child's functioning, including adaptive 
ehavior as w$]l as educational and intellectual abilities. 
tf 4. No placement decisions can bre based on .a single 
J - measure, particularly'an intelligence test.' 

5. All evaluation and placement decisions must be made 
v by a multidisciplinary group of professionals. 
I Two comments aboutthis set ofoperational definitions are 
* in. order: (a) It gives' no indication of what particular tests 
meet the criteria of nondiscriminatory, assessment, (b) It is 
still the responsibility of the courts. to construe these rules. 
Despite the law's seeming lack of rigor, the courts may 
require tests to have the same attributes as those specified in 
the cases we have reviewed. 

In gemeral, the major principle is that nondiscriminatory 4 
assessment is a procedure that results in a lack of significant 
raciaf^nd ethnic" disproportionaiity. From case law, the 
various statutes protecting handicapped students, and the 
interpretive guidelines developed by governmental agencies, 
there comes the notion that legal inquiry in triggered by the 

O * . ' . ' ' 2 
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overrepresentation of minorities in programs that are more 
stigmatizing, restrictive, and inflexible than those in which 
white children are placed. 

Procedural Requirements in the Performance 
' of Nondiscriminatory Assessment 

Justice Frankfurter remarked that the history of constitu- 
tional guarantees Was largely to be 'found* in the history of . 
procedure; that is, the process by which a government 
affords its citizens substantive rights may determine 
' whether thos% rights are, in reality, exercised. Forexarriple, a 
rule stating that criminal defendants must pay a $500 filing 
fee within three days of conviction if they wish to appeal 
essentially nullifies a poor defendant's 'ability to appeal. 
Similarly, the right to nondiscriminatory assessment may be *~ 
hollow if parents never are'informed of their children's 
pending^ evaluations, are barred from reviewing test 
findings, cannot secure independent evaluations to substan-. 
tiate oit. refute the schools' " assessments, or have no 
opportunity to challenge the^results of the assessment in a 
hearing before an impartial adjudicator. These provisions 
form a part of the general assessment process and are not 
-limited to nondiscrimin a tory assessment. Because the courts^-— = 
and federal government find it difficult to define precisely 
the substantive right itself, they have focused on procedural 
guarantees as one important way to help insure the psycho- 
educational assessment will not have a .discriminatory 
impact orujninorities. w , 

Arecent decision is a useful example. In Lora v. Board of . 
. Educotion of City of New Yqrk (1978), black and Hispanic 
emotionally disturbed, students claimed that their dispror 
porUionate referral and assignment to special day schools 
that. are removed from the mainstream^ regular education 
was discri minatory. Because of vague arid subjective criteria 
for identification, evaluation, and placement, plaintiffs, 
chargeH that they were treated less favorably than white / 
students who were more likely (o be placed in classes for the 
emotionally handicapped and not in separate schools. Pert of 
the plaintiffs' complaint was that inadequate and.improper ' , 
evaluations led to these disparities. ■;" n , . ' * 

The court spent a "great deal of it$Q 90-page opinion . 
recounting the process by°which children were evaluated': - 
Candidates for placement in special day schools were 
assessed by "evaluation units", staffed by a multidisciplin- . 
ary teanv consisting of psychologists, learning disability 
specialists, social workers, psychiatrists, and' guidance . 
counselors. To avoid racial and cultural bias these teams 
adapted a form of Mercer's (1973) concept of pluralistic 
assessment. Hence, a social worker obtained background 
information on a child's developmental history and family 
environment; an educational evaluator assessed academic 1 . 
strengths and weaknesses; a psychiatrist conducted an 
interview; a neurologist evaluated the child's neurological 
functioning when appropriate; and a psychologist adminis- 
tered a series of tests, the WISC, Bender-Gestalt, and such 
projective techniques as the TAT and Rorschach, to measure 
the child's intellectual and emotional functioning. In 
addition, some children were observed in a simulated 
learning environment called the diagnostic classroom. In a #> 
conscious attempt to prevent individual bias, the evaluation 
team met in conference to review all information and to reach 
consensus on classification and placement. Finally, \a 
separate committee reviewed the evaluation'unit's decision 
in a meeting to which parents were invited? Despite this 
procedure, the plaintiffs alleged that the' school system 
placed excessive reliance on tests which they claimed were 
discriminatory. \ ? 

The Court analyzed the plaintiffs' charges under a right to K£ 
treatmenf-^hebj-y, finding that right implied in the due 
process and equal protection clauses* of the Constitution, 

n . * , - " - ■ 
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1964 Civil Rights Act, PI 94-142, and Sec, 504 of the 1973 
Rehabilitation Act. r It sa'id, "Since proper/ evaluation is 
. . central to acceptable special education, a program 
falling substantially below minimum established standards 
..would constitute a violation of the right to treatment". (p. 
1285). The court found that some of the defendants' 
assessment practices fell, short of those standards. 

The Court did not condemn the tests or examine claims of 
test bias, however. It found, possible discrimination only 
insofar as most assessments were not -performed by minority 
professionals. "Rather, the court focused its ajtack primarily 
on the long waiting lists frf children to be evaluated and 
, placed, the lackipf systematic annual review of stuientsi and 
the transfer of students t from one special education program 
to another without P full diagnostic evaluations. It ruled that 
the school system violated requirements in PL 94-142 and 
Sec. 504 for triennial rerevaluajions to determine whether ( 
' children should be retained in current placements or 
integrated into the mainstream vi regular education. 

Thus, as in*the earlyschool desegregation cases, the Court 
never scrutinized the' psychometric soundness of the* 
instruments used to assess these minority children for 
~--^:.-placemeiitr'Por- r exampler^it~did n notHnquire whether the 
< Bender or Rorschach were c valid for the purpose of 
/ classifying minority children as emotionally disturbed. 
Instead, it condemned omissions in established evaluation 
procedures and the shortage of personnel to carry them out. 
' The ultimate.result, for good or ifr, was to mandate, rather' 
than restrict; further testing. 

What this and other cases teatfh us is that, in fulfilling the 
requirements for nondiscriminatory assessment, school 
psychologists and other education officials must pay as ' 
much attention to the process as the substance of 
assessment. Thus, the final subsection here focuses on one 
crucial procedural requirement: providing notice about an 
impending evaluation and obtaining consent for performing 

1. Notice and Consent , * 

The procedures for providing notice of and obtaining 
consent for the evaluation of handicapped children, regard- 
less of race o.r ethnicity, are found in PL94-142. The pertinent 
provision is Sec. 121a. 504 of thpso regulations: 

(a) Notice. Written notice ... must be given to the parents of 
a handicapped child a reasonable time before the public 
agency: \ , ■ . • 

(1) . proposes to initiate or. change the identificaton, 
evaluation, or educational placement of the child or the^ 
provision of a free appropriate public education to the 
child, or 

(2) Refuses to initiate or change (the above). 

(b) Consent. (1) Parental consent must be obtained before: 

(i) /Conducting a preplacement evaluation; and 

(ii) Initial placement of a handicapped child iri a 
program providing special education and "related 
services. « - * • • ' 



Task 3 

... . v<. 

In a brief 0 paragraph, distinguish between notice ancfe 
consent. 



The intent "of Sec. 121a.504 is to increase parental 
participation in educational decision making. School sys- 
tems must notify parents before they take certain actions 
■■^^and they m.ust obtain consent before they engage in others.* 
"The most comprehensive and accurate evaluation performed 
without proper parental approval may be invalidated. Thus 
.j" " it is important to understand the difference between notice 
and consent. c - _ * 
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Notice and consent a^e not equivalent, To notify* is to 
.supply information • about impending actions. Consent 
requires affirmative permission before actions can be taken. 
This^distinction raises three questions; 

1. What is the legal definition of consent? 
•2, In what particular .situations is notice Sufficient; in 
which is consent required? * 
; 3, In obtaining notice or consent,, what information does . 
Mhe law require school systems to give to parents? 
Answers to the first two questidns are provided in this 
section. The answer to the third is discussed in the last 
Subsection. 

a. Meaning of Consent 

The concept of informed consent, although difficult to 
define, possesses three basic considerations: (a) knowledge, 
(b) voluntariness, and (c) capacity, . 1 ■■- § . 

1. Knowledge. The person seeking consent must disclose 
sufficient information in a manner that can be understood by 
the person from whom the consent is sought, Theschool need 
not inform parents of every possible detail in the procedure 
for which consent is necessary. The regulations require only 

the communication "of all inform at ion releva nt to t he 

activity~JbTwhi (Sec, 121a. 500). What, 

then, is "relevant information"? Sec, 121a, 505 of the 
regulations lists those items that school systems must 
disclose to parents prio'r to obtairing their consent (see 
foUowing subsection, "2, Content -of Notice and Consent 
Forms"). Full disclosure of'every conceivable aspect of an 
evaluation is not required because it is impossible and not 
because it is ethically undesirable. 

This restriction on the duty to disclose does not excuse 
school psychologists from making every good-faith attempt 
to inform parents of those items they must disclose. 
Language. differences between theschool psychologist and 
parents cannot be a barrier to communicating Relevant 
information. Information must be imparted in the "native 
language" of the parents or in another mode of communica- 
tion if the parents are unable to understand oral or written £ 
language of any sort. The term "native language" is defined, 
albeit vaguely, in the Elementary ar\d .Secondary Education 
Act of "1965 as "the language normally used by . . . 
individuals" of limited English-speaking ability. 

2. Voluntariness, Communicating all necessary informa- 
tion in a comprehensible 'manner does not guarantee that 
consent will be voluntary. Consent mus^be obtained in the 
'absence of coercion, duress, misrepresentation* or undue 
inducement. In short, the person giving consent must do so 
freely. From* a philosophical perspective, it may be 
impossible to determine whether any decision is made freely, 
but, as a practical matter, consent is deerrred to be voluntary 
if school officials do not use unacceptable influence or 
interference. Although psychologists may communicate the 
school's point' of view and even attempt to influence 
decisions, the means by which the information is communi- 
cated should not destroy the parents' ability to weigh and . 
consider that information. 

3. Capacity. Persons must be legally competent to give 
consent. Children are considered incapable of making many 
legally ^Binding decisions. Some adults, especially those in 
institutions, also may be/ judged inconjpetent. School 
personnel must be acutely sensitive to the civil and 
constitutional rights of persons they believe to be incapable 
of giving consent. Adults are, considered legally incompetent 
only after they have be4n afforded a full hearing and an 
impartial factfinder (e.g., a juclge) decides that they meet the • 
legal test of incompetency. Psychologists should be very 
wary 6£ questioning tKe competency of perscms from whom 
they seek consent. When a court declares. someone who is a 
parent.to be incompetent, it may appoints "guardian of the 

■ 33. ■ ' : 
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person", to act as a proxy decision mnjcer. The result is that 
the parent loses the right to make decisions for him/herself 
and the children. i 

Granted that capacity is a vital element in securing legally 
sufficient consent, school psychologists should assume f'hat 
parents are competent. Language- difficulties, mild intellec- 
tual impairments, problems in living, or refusal to consent is 
not enough to trigger an adjudication of incompetency. 6 On 
the other hand, consent from parents who clearly cannot 
comprehend any communication or who cannot respond in 
any manner to requests for consent does not meet/ legal 
standards. In such case? it would be appropriate for schools 
to initiate procedures for the appointment of a substitute 
decision maker who can represent meaningfully the interests 
of the parents and their children. 

b. When Consent Is Required 

Consent is required only when the school seeks to conduct 
a prepJacement evaluation and when it proposes the initial 
placement of children in special education programs. 
Because the latter is not the direct responsibility of the 
school psychologist, the discussion here is restricted to the 
first situation. 

,-_A ^replacement evaluation is defined as a "full and 
individual evaluation of the child's educational needs" (Sec/ 
121a\531). Thus, large-scale screening of children to identity 
those who may be handicapped and need individually 
focused assessment fall outside this definition, although 
school systems must inform parents of impending screening. 
Classroom observation, which is used to assess teacher- 
child interactions or for screening purposes also falls outside 
the definition. The participation of children in large-scale 
screening and classroom observations is minimal and has no 
immediate or direct negative effects upon them. 

When an assessor observes members of a group acting in 
public; there is, at best, an inconsequential invasion of 
privacy. However, when a particularchild becomes the focus 
of an assessment Who se.ef feet orintent will betorecommend 
placement in a special education program, then parental 
consent must be secured for all procedures, including 
testing, interviewing, and observaton, Although," once the 
.child is placed, regulations do not require consent for 
evaluations, merely notification to parents, consent should 
be obtained for any evaluation the school performs, except 
when the instruments are used to aasess academitf'perform- 
ance only (e.g., reading, writing, spelling. skills). To insure 
compliance, school psychologists and other personnel 
responsible'for the assessment should not proceed with an 
evaluation without evidence of either a signed consent form 
'(or some evidence of oral consent) or a legal order 
authorizing the evaluation when parents refuse to consent. 

2. Content of. Notice and Consent Fc ms 

Of the three components of informed consent, knowledge 
is' the most important. If parents do not receive sufficient 
information to make a decision, the courts will look upon any 
consent as suspect. Fortunately, we jdo not have to guess 
what is important to tell parents. PL 94-142's regulations 
provide guidance on the information that must be communi- 
cated. Sec. 121a. 505 states that parents are to be given 
descriptions of 

• the action proposed or refused by the Agency, an 
-explanation of why the agency proposes or refuses to 

take the action, and e .description of any options the 
agency considered ancj the reasons why those options 
were ^ejected; 

• each evaluation procedure, test, record, or report the 
agency uses as a basis for the proposal or refusal; and 

•*any other factors which are relevant to the agency's 
proposal or refusal. - * 



Thus, the knowledge component of consent can be 
satisfied if the school tolls parents (a) that it proposes to 
assess their children with comprehensive, individual educa- 
tional evaluations; (b) why it believes that the evaluation is 
r necessary; and (c) the devices it proposes to use in the 
evaluation. 



J Task 4 

Choose three assessment techniques you typically use. 
Describe each in the language and form which you believe 
complies with Section 121a. 505. 



The operative word in Sec. 121a.505 is "describe." To 
describe evaluation procedures is noLmerely to list them. 
Moreover, descriptions should not be framed in technical 
jargon. Sec. 121a. 505(b)(1) requires that any notice or 
consent form be "written in language understandable to the 
general public." There foHow some examples, on a 
continuum from minimally acceptable to preferable, of how 
the requirement of Sec. 121a. 505 can be met. To do so we will 
use as examples an IQ scale, a reading test, and classroom . 
observation. 

1. Minimally Acceptable 

We plan to use the following procedures to evaluate 
your child who, we think,' may be academically 
handicapped: 

(a) The*WISC-R; an individually administered test of 
general intelligence. 

(b) The WHAT (Reading only); an individually admin- 
istered reading test that measures word recogni- 
tion skills. 

(c) Classroom Observation; we will observe your 
child in His/her regular classroom. 

2. Better 

We plan to use the following procedures 

(a) The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-. 
Revised; given to a child in a one-to-one situation. 
The test is designed to measure children's general 
intelligence by seeing how they do on a number of 
different kinds of smaller tests within the larger 
one. / ' 

(b) The Wide Range Achievement Test (Reading 
only), an individually administered reading test 
that measures children's ability to recognize many 
unrelated words. 

(c) Classroom Observation; our school psychologist 
will observe your child in his/her regular 

v classroom for 20 minutes at three separate times 
during the week of September 20, 1979. 

3. Preferable J 

We plan to use the following procedures . . . 

(a) The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children- 
Revised. This test will be given by the school 
psychologist in a one-to-one situation at which 
only the psychologist and your child will be. 
present. The test is designed to measure a child's 
general intelligence. It has 11 smaller tests in it. 
One of these smaller tests tries to see how much 
children know about the world about them (such 
as the number of days in a week, the reason we 
celebrate the Fourth of July, etc.). Another test 
asks children to rearrange cartoon pictures in 
what the test publisher believes is the correct 

, order. Another asks children to remember and 
repeat a string of separate numbers that will be 
read to them. 

(b) The Wide Range Achievement Test (ReaSing 



only). The test has three parts .(reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic) but we will only give your child 
the reading portion. The reading test measures 
how well children can recognize words printed on 
a page. The words do not appearan a stbry but are 
printed in a list of unrelated words. The test does 
not find out h'ow well children can understand a 
story, only how well they can read separate words, 
(c) Classroom Observation. Our school psychologist 
will visit-your child in his/her regular classroom 
during three reading sessions forabouj 20 minutes 
each time during the week of September 20, 1979. 
The psychologist will observe the class to see how 
. well your chijd reads out loud'from books, to see 
how well he/she listens to the teachers, and how 
much he/she may be bothering other children 
while they work. The psychologist will also look to 
see how effective the teacher is in teaching your - 
r child and in controlling the class. , / 

3. Interim Summary 

School psychologists must be willing to engage in mutual 
disclosure with parents if they are to act ethically, conform 
to the requirements of the law, and develop intimate, 
trusting, and honest relationships. The rules on notice and 
consent place administrative burdens on school systems, but 
they lead to an open and .informative atmosphere that 
engenders parental cooperation, fewer challenges of tests as 
discriminatory, and fewer costly and / time-consuming 
hearings.* . / 

Conclusion / 

At least three benefits can be discerned from the increased 
involvement of courts and legislatures in the testing 
controversy generally and the issue of nondiscriminatory 
assessment particularly: j 

It has made the profession, as well as society generally, 
more sensitive to racial and cultural /differences and how 
apparently innocent and benign practices may perpetuate 
discrimination. It has sensitized psychologists and other 
mental health professionals to the fact that they will be held 
responsible for their conduct. Through the accountability 
mechanisms now inherent in the procedural protections 
afforded handicapped children' and their parents, psycholo- 
gists who work in school settings/find that they cannot view 
themselves only as passive recipients on orders from their 
supervisors. To protect the rights' of thei/ clients, to safeguard 



their own integrity, and in the long run u to serve the asserted 
ends of their employers to effectively educate students,-they 
must question their practices, their interpretations, qncl their 
ultimate recommendations. Finally, the attack on psychologic 
cal testing has accelerated the search for alternative means of 
assessment so that what is said about children is a more valid, 
truer depiction of how they perceive themselves and how they 
function' in all spheres of life. In that light, the intense and 
searching examination that psychological testing^has 
received from the legal system should be viewed as both 
salutary and welcome. (Bersoff, 1079) 



•The federal government also cannot deny to persons equal 
protection of the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment, under 
an interpretation by the Supreme Court. 



2 0f course, there were not data that validated the determinations of 
the clinicians based on those individual tests. The tests themselves 
were not identified in the court's opinion. ■ ' 



3 In P. v. Riles (Phase \\\ (1979), the Court acknowledged that 
intelligence tests could not measure innate ability. "IQ tests, like 
other, ability tests, essentially measure achievement" (p, 38). 



4 Similar assurances are required elsewhere. The Office for Civil 
Rights (D/HEW) has interpreted the .1964 Civil Rights Act to compel 
ell school systems receiving federal financial assistance to develop 
procedures preventing disproportion^ over- or underinclusion of 
children of any race, color, national origin, or sex in all special 
programs (see Oakland & Laosa, 1977). 

Sex discrimination is not a predominant concern in these laws. 
However, in Title IX of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and its regulations, Congress and D/HEW provide some 
restraints in this regard. For rules regarding sex-fair tests see Code 
of Federal Regulations. Vol, 45, Section 86.21(b)(2). 



'For a comprehensive discussion of the procedural safeguards 
accorded parents and school systems under PL 9*4-142 see Bersoff 
(1978). - . » ■ 



The regulations for PL-94-142 provide mechanisms for contesting 
parents' refusal to consent. A full discussion of these procedures is 
beyond the scope of this module, but for ways in which the school 
may override a parental veto see Sec. 121a. 504(c) and Bersoff (1978). 
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THEORY INTO PRACTICE: SIMULATIONS 

Simulation One 

Attend at least five case conferences in which EMR placement is at issue. They should be meetings in which you 
are not directly involved. Oj>serve the decision making processes. Determine the bases for the placement decisions 
and then answer the following questions: 

1. In each case, what was the primary determinant for placement? 

2. In huw many cases was IQ the primary technique relied on? , % -'. 

3. If IQ was- not the primary determinant, what aspect of the assessment in each case "loomed as the most 
important consideration in^makir,? assignments to EMR classes"? (See discussion of P. v. Biles,) 

Simulation Two 

This letter was written to a parent prior to an initial evaluation of a minority child suspected of being 
handicapped. Read the letter and then complete the exercises after it. 

Dear Parent: < . - 

„ We believe your child, Donna, needs some special help. Federal and state law mandates that we offer that 
help. However, before we can provide this necessary remediation of your child's academic deficiencies we 
must first assess her. This we- are planning to do. Therefore, our school psychologist wishes to perform a 
comprehensive, multifaceted assessment on your child. She will be given our usual battery of tests including 
the Stanford-Binet, the Bender-Gestalt, some projectives, and a reading test. 

Because it is important that your child have this evaluation we want to accomplish it as soon aspossible. 
Therefore, we plan to doit one week from today. If you refus'e to have the evaluation. done,-please call me before 
then.'If I donT hear from you, we will assume you approve. But you should Know Ih'af without this testing we 
cannot provide the-special services your child needs. I anticipate your cooperation. ° 

Yours truly, 

Notice T. Porquale, * 
Principal 

1. There are at least nine major flaws in this letter that directly contravene legal requirements. List at least seven of 
them. ' 

2. Draft a letter to this parent that more clearly conforms to the law as you now understand it. Although the major 
flaws are listed. in the next subsection, you should try to write the letter before you look at the list. 

Major Flaws in Letter " 

.1. The fundamental error is that the parents are not given the opportunity to consent, to affirm the permission for 
the school to perform this preplacement evaluation. This letter is more like an advertising solicitation and would be 
unlawful. - % , * 

2. -Too. much technical jargon'and other language that parents would find difficult to understand are used in the 
letter. . , 

3. The use of the term "special help" does not communicate enough information. Parents must be told that the, 
evaluation may. lead to a proposal by the school to place a child in a special education program. There is not enough 
information in this letter to meet the knowledge requirement. 

4. The tests are riot described; they are merely listed. Even the list communicates very little. Again, the knowledge 
component is not satisfied. . * ; 

5. The threat not to provide any special services creates undue influence on parents and may vitiate consent 
because,it would no longer be genuinely voluntary. In fact, the statement is not true. Schools can assess children and 
provide special education even if parents' refuse to consent, assuming that they use proper hearing procedures. 

6. The parents are not given enough time to respond, which may run afoul of the voluntariness requirement. 

• 7. The school psychologist will be doing all theevaluatibn. Evaluation must be performed by a multidi'sXiplihary 
team. . t . „ 

8. There should be no "usual battery" of tests. Each child's evaluation should be tailored to the suspected 
disability. ** . , , ■ 

•9." It is poor form to say that the "law mandates" special help for the child. The school appears forced to provide 
this help rather than assuming the role of the child's active advocate. 
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PRETEST KEY ( 

Cases-Principles' 

1. iv. Hobson v. Hansen * 

i. Larry P. v. Riles / '* • _ 1 ; 

ii. Brown v. Board of Education 

v. Washington v. Davis \ • • % .^^^ 

^^laTGrigp " ^ " T ~*" 

True-False Questions 

2. F 5. T 8: -F - : 

3. F 6. F - 9. F ,7 
.. 4. F - 7. . 10. T 

Written Statements ' 

11. Whenschool. systems do not receive funds under P,L. 94-142 but do receive federal financial assistance. 
Where these children are suspected, of being handicapped. o " \ • 

12. (a) The school proposes to assess their . child with a comprehensive, individual educational evaluation, 
(bj Why the school believes the evaluation to be necessary. " 

(c) What devices will be used in the evaluation. 

* ■ ' * t • 

13. Comprehensive evaluati9n. Evalu ations for placement must.be conducted by persons from education, medicine, 
and psychology who assess children "in all areas related to the suspected disability, including, where 
appropriate, health, vision, hearing/social and emotional status, general intelligence, academic performance, 
communicative status, and motor abilities." 

Multiple Choice g . 

14. a ■ " 7\ 

15. e 

16. e - 

17. d 
1Q. e 
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Introduction 



Times . have changed. Despite the many false starts, 
underfunded programs, faulty assumptions, and unfulfilled 
promises of the era *of the Great Society, events since the 
mid-1960s have served to emphasize the pluralistic nature of 
American society and to'stress the need for educators ,to 
consider the social and cultural characteristics of school 
children. What wa s* rercen t lya TmlJsTTOhTaTdl) f — n o t~scTl ong" 
ago, remember. Mexican American children were punished 
— Ifitr— .using their native language at school — has^become a 
cliche. Educators now must devise curricula, instructional 
methods, and pupil services that are in tune with children's 
cultural backgrounds. 

The admonition is deceptively simple. Even the easy part, 
which requires the curriculum to reflect content familiar to 
students from non-middle-class,, non-Anglo backgrounds, is 
accomplished rarely at a level beyond the introduction^ 
holidays and national foods. The part that implies that 
educational processes should be governed by consideration's 
of cultura 1 background has developed even more slowly. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that little is known about the 
inter-relations of culturally determined student character- 
istics and instructional processes. In fact, there is 
considerable controversy over justywhat characteristics 
constitute the cultures of the various minority groups which 
are served by the schools in the United States. Thus, a 
number of perplexing questions and issues dot the 
boundaries between ethnic cultures ai\d American schools. 

It would be useful if school psychologists had access to 
complete ethnographic descriptions of the populations with 
which they work so that they could be sensitized to possible 
cultural explanations for the behaviors and, learning 
problems encountered in the schools. Such -a set of 
descriptions is well beyond the limits of this paper. In many 
cases accurate descriptions are not accessible from any 
single source. The alternative — listing characteristics out of 



context— would- be counter-productive. We already have 
witnessed the outcomes of that Approach. During the 1960s 
.anthropologists and sociologists were called upon to provide 
descriptions that would help teachers to understand their 
charges. The characterizations teachers learned often were 
more stereotyped than the conceptions they had held 
previously. For example, teachers were taught that Mexican 
_.Americans_ha-ve_difficulty_making-it-in -an-Anglo-world~ 
because they operate with a oresent-time orientation 
(Kluckhohn & Strodbeck, 1961), Or that people of meager 
means in many different locations suffer from the effects of 
being socialized .in a "culture of poverty" (Lewis, 1961, 
1966). The culture of poverty ^Vas purported to interfere with 
achievement strivings because people with such back- 
grounds were motivated to seek immediate gratification of 
their needs rather ,than to defer their needs for 'mora; 
significant returns^at a t future point in 'time as, it was 
assumed, middle-class people do. 

This is not to say that the ethnic minorities in the schools 
do not have distinctive subcultures but/ rather, that glib 
assumptions about cultural characteristics may- lead to 
damaging stereotyping. . • 

The approach taken in this section of the module is to 
explore how stereotyped conceptions of. minority children 
and their families may influence the expectations of 
educators. We then examine how these expectations interact 
with children's actual classroom behavior and approaches to 
academic tasks to produce perceptions and behaviors in the 
-students which are either adaptive or maladaptive in 
instructional and assessment settings. Child behaviors that 
seem to violate the norms for classroom, culture are 
particularly relevant here'. The psychologist has a crucial 
role in identifying discontinuities between , home and 
classroom cultures. 
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•v - I OBJECTIVES / 

Upon completion of -this section of the'module participants should be able: 

1. To recognize or recall the following concepts, as evidenced by re'sponses to multiple choice items, or 

appropriate use of the concepts in written responses and group discussion: ' , 

?• cultu f e i. patriarchal family 

-b. socie y • . } . modality preferei ( c » 

c. socia status , .• k. cognitive style , t 

d. social role 1. field/dependence^ . 

e. ascribed and assigned status/role . , . m. field independence 

f. nuclear family n . stereotype 

g. extended family o°. locus of control 

h. matnarchial family p. learned helplessness 

2. To" use information on the sociocultural characteristics of children and families as the basis for possible 
alternative explanations of learning and adjustment problems. ' . 

3. To pick out inconsistencies in social science descriptions pT the cultures of minority groups and to identify 
the influence of uncritical acceptance of these descriptions on the formation of group.stereotypes. 

4. To test their assumptions concerning the cultural characteristics of minority children through-discussions 
with r parents and other community members. / 

5. To describe relationships beVween teacher expectancies and differential student-teacher-interaction 
patterns. v.- ■/ • 

"6.~To< describe cultural^otivational, and cognitiv/characteristics attributed to minority groupSi arid-to 
identity the limitation&of social science generalizations about these characteristics. 

7. To describe the relation between locus of control smd learned helplessness. 

8. To. list and briefly describe procedures. which the research literature suggests may be effective in the 
alleviation of learned helplessness. / • 

9. In -a roie-playing situation, to demonstrate skill in resolving differences in the role expectations of 
teachers and parents and in reaching a consensus on shared goals. 



/ PRETEST 

The following items enable you to test your present knowledge of the information and concepts that are discussed 
in the content subsection. Answers are provided at the end of this section. 
A* Cognitive Knowledge 
. 1, The term culture refers to 

* a. Literature, the fine arts, and otherjjigher forms of human creativity and expression. 
' • b. AH the beliefs and behaviors, including the products of beha viors, that members of a group learn and nass on 

-from generation to generation. . a 

, c. The institutions, suclras law and religion, through which the interpersonal relations of members of a society 
are organized. / *. 
d. The uniquely human capabilities that are universally shared by homo sapiens. 

2. Among American / social scientists the term society refers to 

a. The aggregation of people who share a common set of institutions. 

b. The customary behaviors and institutions that are shared by a specifiable population. 

c. Patterns of conduct that govern interpersonal relations in a human population. ° 

d. The^segment of people in a community who control the major portion of power and resources. 

3. An ascribed status is 
a. An earned position in a social system. 

Sb. The behavior one is expected to display by virtue of attained position. 

c. A position assigned in a social system on the basis of non-modifiable>attributes. 

d. The behavior one is expectec* to display by virtue of assigned rWon^bilities i n a social sfsj 

4. From a social system perspective, mental retardation and emotionaTclistarbance are cbnsidere * 

a. Achieved social statuses. 

b. Ascribed social statuses. 

c. Achieved social roles. 

« d. Acquired . sbciaLroles. ' ] ■., * .,.7 ^ *. - /" * 

5. Which of the following terms does not fit with the other three? . / . 

a. Locus of con troL . ' J 

b. Experimental control.. - , * • 

c. Internal control, 

d. External control. 

6. Evaluate Ithe assumption that the single-parent, matriarchal family that is predominant among American 
blacks is historically derived from conditions of slavery, in which family groups were broken up and children 
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were reared in mother-headed households. 

7. Describe the typical family form among Mexican Americans and contrast this structure with the modal Anglo- 
American family. . 

8. Children in some cultural groups are socialized to be mor^ influenced by affiliative than achievement motives. 
Describe the educational implications of such socialization. 

9. How does the theme of fatalism in Latin Anient^ 

these groups? *.'~ v ~ . ! 

10. Describe how the authoritarian, patriarchal structure of Mexican American families influences the academic 
motivation of their children. 

11. Differentiation theory suggests "that socialisation practices influence the development of the field 
dependence/field independence dimension o£/Cognitive style. How do Anglo-American and Mexican American 

* children differ on this dimension, and wfrfft instructional adjustments have been. recommended to provide for 
these differences? * h • r - - ' '. 

12. Develop a brief scenario to depict how the reciprocal relationship between a minority student's behavior and 
capabilities and the environmental conditions in a classroom (including teacher behavior and tasks) may lead to 
a pattern of learned helplessness. 



13. Describe the relationship between teacher expectancies and teacher-student interactions, and indicate how 
these patterns affect minority children. ' 

14. Explain how the progressive increase in the variability of school achievement of minority children may be 
accounted for. Use the concepts of precursor skills and "discontinuities in behavioral norms in your response. 

P. Practice .... x - * * 

Respond to each of Jhe following questions on your own practices by placing a plus (+*] beside the statements that 
represent things you usually do, and a minus (-^beside the statements that do not represent your typical practice. 
These items assume 4hat vour^ practice includes consultation services to teachers as well as diagnosis and 
assessment functions for children, ff a statement does not represent practices that would be possible within the 
structure in which you work, place a zero^O) beside it. i 

1. I attempt to interpret the behavior ofchildrenj^feferred to ine in their cultural contexts by reading 

relevant social science and educational literature on the groups served by the schools in which I work. 

2. When teachers have difficulty making material interesting or meaningful to children, I encourage them 

to include information on customs and notable people of ihe children's cultural background in the 
curriculum and- classroom displays. - : . 

3. I encourage teachers to take their students* cultural backgrounds into account by dealing with 

contemporary social issues that impinge on the lives of the children and their families. 

— 4. When>a minority group child fails to respond correctly to an item on an assessment instrument, I 

consider the possibility that the observed performance may not represent the child's actual level of 
competence. \t ' 

, — 5. I use social science mjfjormation on the cultures of groups I work* with atf a source of hypotheses to 

jc explain behavior aneflearning problems presented to me, but at the same time I try to avoid stereotyped 

expectations by regarding generalized cultural descriptions with a healthy degree of skepticism. * 

6. When a child fails to respond to a problem on an assessment instrument, I consider the possibility that I 

may be observing the effects of "learned helplessness," based on a history of failure experiences, rather 
than an expression of the child's actual level of competence. '/ 

7. When children are referred for poor academic performance, I help their teachers to develop instructional 

approaches that^will result in successful learning experiences. " 

8. $Wien a child cannot achieve an educational objective, I help the teacher to construct a task hierarchy to 

determine if the child possesses important prerequisite skills. ,-■ 

— — : — 9. I try to avoid cultural stereotyping by checking my. hypotheses on possible cultural causes^f classroom 
w learning and behavior with parents and other participants in the child's culture.. 

10. Parents are involved in instructional planning. We. seek consensus on those educational objectives that 

are considered to be important in both home and school. Proposed procedures for attaining these 

objectives also are discussed to ensure that cultural norms are not violated. 

..<j 

• - 11. I provide teachers with information on procedures to teach self-management skills to children as a 
means opovercominciearned helplessness. 

To score the self-assessment of your practice, count all pluses and minuses. Divide that-total into the number of 
plus signs you marked. This provides a. ratio score that avoids penalizing you for those functions you cannot carry 
out in your own situation (i.e., the statements you marked 0). 

The/e is no absolute passing criteria. If you scored relatively low by marking a high proportion of statements 
minus {-), you might consider how you could incorporate the practices suggested by those statements into your own 
.work. v ' ) * 
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Stereotypes and Expectations 
Cultural Diversity qnd Ethnic Stereotyping 
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. Task 1 ■' \ 

(Model Responses to Tasksjare located at the end~of §his- 

section) • 

Before you read this section, list the items educators most 
often use to describe the characteristics of children from two" 
minority groups with which you are familiar. Identify the 
similarities and differences in characterstics enumerated in 
the.two lists. How do these characteristics differ from a list 
that would describe majority grou-p children? Which 
characterises in each list cluster together in a meaningful 
pattern that could be justified as aspects* of an ethnic 
culture? ' o 

Compare your responses to the listed items with responses of 
members and nonmembers fff the groups you have identified. 1 
How do you account for similarities and differences in your 
. *conclusions? 



individual is assigned a status, the role definitions and 
expectations for that status are supported by socialization 
agents through a variety of social influence procedures, ' 1 

Roles do not exist in isolation. They are defined by mutual 
expectations operating between pairs of roles, such as 
.pjirent^child^teacheMhild-, or-parent^ea^rrernhTFcIeTror 
the transactions in role relationships to be smooth, the 
expectations must be shared. Some^problems arising- 
between teachers and students or teach/rk and parents may 
^em from differential role expectants, especially in the 
caS*^of fanru^^ ethijie subcultures or socio-economic 
group>tW r do not wTmrrtetely share the middle-class norms 
that, govern school practice/ (Parra & Henderson, 1977« 
Winetsky, 1978). ' 7 



g A brief review of sociocultural concepts is in order before 
we turn to an examination of the ways in which ethnic 
stereotypes may influence teacher behaviors and student 
responses. 

Often, the term "culture" is used glib'ly to describe and 
» explain behavior, but the concept is extremely abstract. 
People who have attempted to operationalize it forpurposes 
of cross-cultural psychological research (e.g;. Holtzman, 
Diaz-Guerrero, & Swartz, 1975) have found frhfe task to be 
- challenging. Numerous definitions have been offered for the 
doncept of culture (Kroeb§r & Kluckhohn, 1959), but a 
common idea is that culture is composed of habitual patterns 
of behavior that are characteristic of a group ojf people. Those 
shared behavioral patterns are transmitted from one 
generation to the next through symbolic communication 
(Kroeber & Kluckhohn, 1952). 

With their traditional emphasrs on symbolic communica- 
tion as the means by which customary behavior is 
transmitted, most anthropological definitions have over- 
looked the important process of modeling and observational 
learning as a rrfajpr means of acquiring culture by neophytes. 

Cultures can be described'at varying levejs of inclusive- 
ness. Thus, we may speak of the culture of an ethnicgroup; or 
oT socio-economic strata in which certain patterns of 
behaviors, values, and preferences may be shared, But 
subcultures are part of a larger whole (Laosa & DeAvila, in 
press), and behavior' within groups may vary more than 
behavior between groups (Henderson* 1980). 

Among American anthropologists, the term "society" 
designates an aggregate of people who live together in an 
organized population. The focus of the construct "society" is 
the people whereas "culture" focuses on the behaviors and 
traditions the-people share. <* ■ ' '" - « ^ • 

The members of each culture or subculture hold behavioral 
expectations for a number of different statuses in the social 
order. These expectations define the roTes" people play as 
participants in the society. A status is the name of "a 
particular social position (e,g., school principal) and the role 
is defined by a shared understanding of the behaviors that 
are appropriate for that position, 

Some statuses are ascribed. One does not "earn" them by 
the demonstration of specific behaviors, skills, or creden- 
tials. For example, the status "child" is ascribed. Other 
statuses are acquired, such as that of school psychologist'. 
Mercer (1973) argued that certain statuses which often are 
regarded as personal characteristics actually are acquired 
statuses. Mentally, retarded is one such status, When an 



■ , ' ♦ Task 2 

— ln~what - way 'may "mental*!* \tarda t ion— be-considered- an 
achieved status? What implications does this view hold for 
school p&rq ' ' 



Achieved/statuses aw earned by meeting culturally 
de£^d>^nferia. The individual's behavior is labeled (status 
' designation) on the basis of behavior that deviates from the 
norms of jigiven social context (the classroom), but the label 
then corner to be viewed as characteristic ofthe individual. 
The person then is expected to behaVe in accordance with the 
achieved role, and others (teachers) behave toward the 
person in accordance with a set of shared role expectations, 
Ethnographers have described the distinctive patterns of, 
belief, behavior, and products that are foundamong well- 
defined, relatively homogeneous groups of particular cul- 
tures. Under such circumstances social structures can be 
analyzed and the status-role relationships identified rather 
comprehensively. But the groups being served by theschools 
in the United States are not homogeneous and they do not 
display an unambiguous cultural configuration for the 
educators who must plan instructional programs and 
services. Although there are patterns of behavior that 
constitute somewhat ^distinctive subcultures within the 
United States, two points bear consideration: (a) There is an 
extensive range of j behavior within any United States 
subculture' (Blackwell, 1975; Henderson & Merritt, 1968; 
Laosa, 1979). Given the behavioral heterogeneity of ethnic - 
and racial groups, it is* important to consider both the 
diversity and the similarities which are found in any 
particular group ; When diversity is ignored, stereotyping is 
the' inevitable result, (b) The quality of social science 
research on minority group cultures recently has' been 
questioned. Specific criticisms by revisionist historians and 
minority group social scientists are considered in associa- 
tion with specific issuesMn the following section. 

Characteristics of Minority Children and Their Families 

What -are the distinctive cultural characteristics of the 
.minority children a^^rtjhej^amilies to whom educational 
and therapeutic prpcesses should be responsive? There is no 
dearth of literati/re describing the family life and other 
cultural aspects of the various minority groups to whom the 
schools have a responsibility, but the conclusions are far 
from unambiguous. A sample of the issues raised by this 
research is presented here as a source of hypotheses for 
explaining instructional problems found in working with 
minority .children, and as a caution against unqualified 
generalizations, ' 
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Task 3 0 , * * 

Educators often postulate that problems for which children 
are referred to school psychologists are the result of family 
influences. This is particularly true for minority children. 
Identify softie of the ways in which family characteristics are 
thought to; influence children's problems in school learning 
~and^adjusrment^f^ 

explain- these problems. Test your pssumptions in discus- 
sions with parents from the target community. 



Family Characteristics. Children's academic excellence 
and their academic problems are attributed to characterise 9 
tics in the' family unit. The fact that a high proportion of 
gifted children are from Jewish and Oriental families is 
thought to result ' from the high positive value afforded 
intellectual activities and the role of scholar in both cultures 
fey (Kirk & Gallagher, 1979). On the other hand, family 
^^characteristics have been blamed for the educational failures 
xjiat plague disproportionate numbers of children from 
Hjgtanic and black backgrounds. 

/^b^example, the black- family has been characterized as 
unstrofeand matriarchal (Moynihan, 1967). Unfavorable 
comparisons of black families with the nuclear family that is 
assumed to B^oiormative for white middle-^lass Americans 
have been consistent with a sociological assumption that the 
nuclear family, wuj^its division of labor, is the family form- 
best suited to meet iH^demands of modejrn industrialized 
.societies (cf., Parsons, 1Y)49). 

Many social scientist? asaume that the mother-centered 
family represents i\y •• * ■ ' nation of a pattern which was 
established during s. • -iligrew,, 1964). Revisionist 
o . scholars have begun to question these conclusions, offeri^B 
long-neglected data to support their alternative interpreta- 
tions. Even during the hardships of slavery, many black 
slaves were able to develop stable, two-parent families, and 
many black households in both southern and northern cities 
during 0 the late 1800s were two-parent families (English, 
1974). ■ • ' 

v . ' Injmefr-social-s c ien ce-st a te me nts-a bout-black-families and — 
theTrni story often have been generalizations from small, . 
unrepresentative samples. '„ pften,^ they perpetuate old 
assumptions without studying, black- families directly. 
Recent evidence from Such documents as census records 
. . suggests that unstable families headed by females have not 
been the rule during the history of the black family in the 
United States. New studies have attempted to identify 
positive aspects of black families. Only about one-third of 
American black families conform to the stereotyped 
matriarchial single-parent form (English, 1974J. Even for 
those that do seem to fit the stereotype, the entire social and 
political matrix of life for Black people must* be' analyzed to 
understand the forces that sKape their lives. The stereotyped „ 
description of a single-parent, matricentric family is likely to 
be more misleading thanP-instructive for school psychologists 
who have been called upon: to help structure more favorable 
educational opportunities for black children. 

Something akin to a ^pathology rnbdel also has been, 
employed to describe lyjexican American and other minority 
families. But, unlike' the stereotyped black family, which is 
characterized as matriarchal and unstable, the Mexican 
American family is depicted in«the social science literature 
as a stable, patriarchal, extended unit (Montiel, 1973). The 
. .. husband^ depicted as an authority figure in the home who 
demands < and receives unquestioning obedience from his 
_ wife' and children; This supremacy ?in the home is seen as a 
compensation for the husband's second-class citizenship in 
the outside' world. He makes all* the financial decisions, * 



disciplines the children, and represents the family in 
dealings with the community. The wife is expected to be 
chaste and unworldly. She puts her husband's desires before 
her own/This pattern is so"widely accepted as the norm for 
the Mexican family that the Spanish, word machismo' has 
become the standard term for designating male dominance in 
American English (Havykes & Taylor, 1975). 
- .J t. i s ass u me At ha 1 1 hi s,f o rm o Ua.mil y st ruq tu re , w, i t h m i no r J 
modifications, is dominant among Americans of Mexican' 
heritage. The empirical data fail to support that generaliza- 
tion, however. Deviations from these presumed norms 
usijmlly are attributed to acculturation, or to the increasing 
financial independence of women, but there is evidence to * 
suggest that the patriarchal pattern may never have been the 
norm (Griffith, 1948; Grebler, Moore & Guzman, 1970, cited 
in Hawkes and Taylor, 1975; Woods, 1956). Moreover, data 
from the* 1930s suggest that the Mexican American family fn 
the United States was anything but stable at that time. Data 
based on Mexican American families in Los Angeles, 
California, and San Antonio, Texas, indicate that a very 
small percentage of the families were of the extended type; 
the form may never have been as prevalent as social 
scientists have suggested (Montiel, 1973). As for the 
authoritarian, patriarchal stereotype, Hawkes and Taylor 
(1975) investigated the prevalence of male dominance among 
Mexican* American farm labor families and found that, by a 
wide margin, the most prevalent mode of decision making 
and action was egalitarianism. . 

The knowlotlge that common assumptions about the 
nature of the Mexican American family are faulty should call 
into question statements that purport to explain how their 
children's ability to do well in school is damaged. Paternal 
authoritarianism, strong family ties, and a present time 
orientation are presented as antithetical to traits such as 
achievement, independence," and deferred gratification. 
These traits are considered essential to •mobility. The 
sharply defined division of labor assumed to function in the 
Mexican famiy is also seen as detrimental to mobility and 
advancement in a industrial society (Heller, 1966). The 
curious reasoning in this argument may be noted by 
JLemejnbering^that, _for_ the black family, exactly opposite 
traits (e.g., maternal authority, weak family ties, lack of a 
sharp division of labor) are held to be responsible for the 
educational difficulties of their children and youth. 

Task 4 " J. 

Before you read the following subsection, jot down your 
answers to the questions in this exercise. When you have 
finished the section, go over your responses and see if you 
have changed any of your original ideas. For each question, 
give the justification for your answer. 

• Is cognitive style a sociocultural characteristic that 
influences children's responses to instruction? 

* • Is cognitive style affected by differences in the 
socialization practices of parents from different sub- 
cultures? > 

• Should cognitive style or modality preferences influ- 
ence the design of instruction? 

• Can cognitive style and v modaij/y preferences be 
diagnosed? s 

• Can psychological consultants provide instructional 
prescriptions On the basis of information on children's 
modality preferences or cognitive styles? 



Cognitive Style and Sense Modality Preferences. Sociali- 
zation practices are among the behavior patterns thaf may 
differ across ethnic groups; it would be surprising if 
variations in child-rearing, practices were not associated 
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. with cognitive and behavioral differences among children 
who have diverse backgrounds'. Some social scientists argue 
that as .a result of different socialization experiences 

^children develop different cognitive styles or preferences for 
ohe sense modality over another.. Inasmuch as cognitive 
styles and modality preferences are-, assumed to influence 
how people view reality, it is suggested.that an optimum 

...match.. be. mada.be tween-cljildren!s cognitive. styles. and-the 
.instructional styles of'their teachers. 

; One (jerspective on modality preferences suggest that 
people and groups can be classified as to their preferred 
orientation to ej^haj^j^yiaual or oral-aural mode of 
involvement wffnthe world around them., Visually-oriented 
people are said to be more object oriented and more 
predisposed toward the literacy tradition. Those whose 
orientation is predominantly oral-aural are said to interact 
with the environment in a more personalized way. It is 
argued that the high rate of school failure among children, 
from minority subcultures may stem from Ihe fact that the 
v school curriculum. and methods are more congruent with tJie 
literacy tradition of" middle class families than with/tne 
^preferences^ people whose socialization is embedded in a 
more oral-aural tradition (Lewis, nd); 

The field dependence/field independence (FDI) dimension 
also has been postulated as an influence on the school 
achievement of minority children. Jt is assented that children 
who are socialized in settings where, '.conformance to 
authority is emphasized (such as the stereotyped Mexican 
Amenjca-n family) tend toward field dejpfihdence.v whereas 
those with mo;e egalitarian upbringing Tare more field 
independent. By definition "field independent" people are 
better at solving problems which require the removal of an 
important. element from the context in which it is presented. 
Expanded to encompass social situations, field indepen- 
dence allows a person to be free from various forms of social 
influence and to have a more fully developed sense of 
individual identity than field dependent people. Field 
independent people are thought to have more complex 
cognitive systems, that is, to be mora differentiated (Kagan & 
Buriel, 1977). Increasing differentiation of structure and 
function-is-the-hallmark-of-developmenta^progress-in most 
theories of developmenty(e.g., Piaget, Freud, Lewin). * - 

Some researchers interpret existing FDI research to show 
that field dependent people have better social and inter- 
personal skills than people who are field independent. On the 
other hand, field independent people do better on tasks that 
require cognitive restructuring (Laosa, in press; Witkin & 
Goodenough, 1977; Witkin, Goodenough, & Oltman, A 1977J. 
Some researchers believe that- neither style has an absolute 
advantage- oyer the other. They, agree that each pole of the 
dimension has ,an adaptive value for ; given tasks and 
situations (Laosa, in pfress). This view, however, has not 
dominated because most developmentalists- assume that 
increased differentiation is the basis. for the enhanced ability 
to deal with' cognitive complexity. Thus, the designation of 
any group as field dependent is implicitly pejorative. 

There is a fair amount of evidence that Mexican American 
children tend to score as more field dependent than do Anglo 
children on*certain tasks; however, the research has-not 
clearly established that this pattern results from authori- 
tarian socialization. Neither has it been clearly demon- 
strated that a causal relationship exists between a field 
dependent cognitive style and interpersonal skills. What- 
then are the educational implications of the claim that 
Mexican American children are more field dependent than' 
Anglo American children? 

On the one hand, it has been advocated that schools train 
children to be more field independent because this style is 
more compatible with the analytic requirements of school 



tasks than the field dependent cognitive style (Witkin, 1967); 
others, e.g., Ramirez, 1973, have-argued. the need for a better 
match between the cognitive styles of students and teachers. 
In one study, Sanders and Scholz^(1967) examined the 
hypothesis that field dependent \and Mexican American 
children make better academic progress when they are 
paired with' teachers with a matching cognitive style; 
contra ry Jo e x pec tat ions , h e found Jjial^fie.jd^jj.ep.qnclqn.t^ 
children witK fiefcJ independent teachers gained more than 
'. those with field-dependent teachers. 

"< Ramirez and Castaneda (1974) expanded on the FDI 
concepts, and they renamed the field dependent construct 
"field sensitive," a less pejorative term. They maintained 
' that both styles must be represented in the classroom in 
order for education to be culturally democratic. Long-term 
, positive effects in mathematics and reading scores have been 
^reported for a program based on the systematic elaboration 
/ of these basic assumptions (Kagan & Buriel, 1977), but 
results have not been fully published or replicated. Some 

• additional support for the notion that consideration of 
children's cognitive style may enhance educational out- 
comes is provided in a recent study by Doebler and Eicke 
(1979). 

,., Thus, evidence on the socialization antecedents of 
cognitive styles is mixed, and the, outcomes of attempts to 

• take cognitive style into consideration in instructional 
.practices are still inconclusive. It would be inappropriate to 

encourage educators to adopt stereotyped expectations that 
children from a particular background will have' difficulty 
with certain kinds of school tasks' because. of a particular 
cognitive style that has 3 been associated , with .group 
membership. On the other hand, when children have 
difficulty responding to . particular kinds of academic 
expectations, ..it would be appropriate to explore the 
hypothesis that the difficulty may be exacerbated by a 
cognitive style that is not suited to the requirements of the 
task. . •<•■ 



Task 5 ' 

\A s suni e.t hat a teacher asl^yjiujortipji^^ 
efjfectTve^nstructional program for children who are more 
motivated by affiliation, need than by achievement need. 
What suggestions cpu/d you offer? 



Motivation: Achievement and Affiliation Motives, Moti- 
vation is too broad and complex a topic to be treated in detail 
here. Just two selected issues are touched on to illustrate the 
misleading assumptions that often are made about the 
academic motivation of minority children. 

The first is that children must be activated by achievement 
motivation if they are to do. well in school. Achievement 
motivation . requires learners to be guided by internal 
standards of excellence. Because some Hispanic and Pacific 
Island groups are thought to be motivated more by the need 
for affiliation than the need for achievement, they are 
expected to do relatively pborly'in schoolwork. Thus, for 
example, the affiliation motive, which is reported as 
characteristic of Hawaiian children, is assumed to account 
for their poor record of achievement. They are assumed to 
give higher priority- to. Helping others, seeking' good 
fellowship,-or honoring personal commitments than to 
seeking, personal gain; therefore, it is reasoned* they sacrifice 
individual scholastic achievement. Contrary to this expecta- 
tion, a motivational pattern based on affiliation has proved 
not to be, a negative factor in the school achievement of 
Hawaiians (Gallimore, 1974). Inasmuch as these children 
tend to be responsive to peers and are likely to work toward 
gr.oup gcals, educators may be well advised to organize 



instructional activities that emphasize cooperative rdther 
than competitive, norm-referenced learning tasks. This 
suggestion should be treated as an hypothesis Mo be 
examined in practice with a given group of children rather 
than as a prescription. Given the variability .that exists in 
identifiable groups, a cooperative predisposition or affili- 
ation need should not be assumed. Nor should the efficacy of 
any particular mode of structuring classroom goals be taken 
as a panacea. ' 



• Task 6 ' 

A teacher refers a Mexican American child to you as an 
"underadiiever" in the belief that the child lacks motivation 
to do schooJwork because "his people" have a fatalistic 
attitude that prevents them from exerting efforpdovercome 
difficulties. Can you think of an alt erjyitiv^nypo thesis to 
explain the "lack of effort'* described^Eythe teacher? Record 
your opposing hypotheses and your rationale for them now. 
'j. Then read the fallowing material on fafalism and the 
information in the following subsection, "Teacher Expecta- 
tions and Classroom Interactions." 

Does this information change or confirm your hunches? 



Motivation: Fatalism. Educators have been taught that an 
attitude of fatalism hampers the educational, social, and 
economic advancement of Mexican Americans (Heller, 1966; 
Madsen, 1964; Paz, 1961). It has been suggested that 
Mexican Americans view good or bad fortunaas the work of 
fate, and that this fatalism leads to resignation, which Anglo 
observers interpret as lack of drive or determination. Some 
social scientists (e.g., Heller,- 1966; Madsen, 1964) have 
"suggested that whereas Anglos try to overcome the 
misfortunes that befall them, Mexican Americans accept 
them. 

If this suggestion were true then it might well explain some 
patterns of behavior which are displayed by Hispanic 
— children in school. But careful attention to available data 
suggests tfiat the generalization is overdrawn. One quantita- 
tive study (Farris & Glenn, 1976) found that when level of 
education was controlled/there were no differences between 
Anglos and Mexican Americans on the ^ dimension of 
t fatalism. J More viable, explanations* than a generalized- 
attitude of fatalism may explain why some Hispanic orother 
minority children, fail to respond to failure with increased 
-levels of effort. (See following subsection, "Teacher Expecta- 
tions and Classroom Interactions.") 

Summary. In the population of children served by the 
schools there are numerous subcultural groups whose 
behaviors differ in many ways from the norms of middle- 
class America. There are problems in identifying what 
behavior patterns are characteristic of the culture" of a 
particular group because the patferns often co-vary with 
other factors, such as socio-economic status or rural vs. 
urban life style. 

Although an understanding of the cultural background of 
children with whom we work is important, blanket 
descriptions sometimes a.re more harmful than helpful 
because the social science research base^fojr the cultural 
description of ethnic groups is suspect in several aspects. 
The foregoing review illustrates the need for cautious 
interpretation. 

Many descriptions start" with the acceptance of dated 
assumptions, without the benefit of first-hand study of the 
communities in question. Any particular behavioris likely to 
have meaning' only in the context of a total pattern of 
customary behavior. Fragmented postulates, taken out of 
context, often lead to stereotyped expectancies. This is not to 



say-that useful descriptions are not available, but much of 
the existing literature is adequ,ate\)nly to suggest hypothe- 
ses. When black children 'speak' out during a teacher's, 
presentation rather than remaining silent or politely raising 
their hands for recognition, an educator familiar with the * 
- culture of the black community may consider their response 
to indicate interest rather than disrespect. Similarly, when a 
child avoids eye contact with adults and looks down when 

' he/she is spoken to by a teacher, an instructor of Anglo 
American background, may interpret the child's behavior as 

' an indication of sneakiness; but if the child is a Papago 
native American, a teacher familiar with their culture should 
recognize the behavior as a way of showing respect for 
elders. 

Teacher Expectations and Classroom Interactions 

Children vary substantially in personal characteristics 
and capabilities' when they first come to school. In addition 
to this individual variation, the normative behavior dis- 
played by groups of children from diverse cultural 
backgrounds may differ from the norms of traditional school 
, culturj^JTh^ or the Papago - 

child avoiding eye contact with teachers are examples of 
deviations from the role behaviors teachers are likely to 
expect of students, , 

Differences between the classroom cultural norms of 
* teachers and the cultural norms of children from. certain 
ethnic subcultures or lower socio-economic status are likely 
to result in conflict or in differential treatment of children, 
depending on how closely the behavior approximates the 
norms ^of school culture. Proponents^of an ecological 
perspective suggest that prohibitions that have little to do 
with actual instructional effectiveness .often become the 
source of difficulty between the culture bearer and culture 
violators (Rhodes, 1967), that is, between teacher and 
students. Furthermore, there is evidence that teachers tend 

to hold lower expectations of academic success for students 

who violate school! norms by expressing disinterest or 
, inattention than fors'tudents from the middle-class majority 
culture. These expectations often cdlor teacher/student 
interactions. - i ' 

Teacher Expectations and Culturally Different Children. 
Several years ago Rosenthal and Jacobsen (1968) created a 
stir in educational circles with their book Pygmalion in the 
Classroom. These investigators examined the self-fulfilling - 
prophecy hypothesis that teachers adjust their instructional , . 
efforts To match^ their beliefs in the ability of individual 
children and the children's learning then conforms to the 
teachers'/expectations. The two investigators attempted to 
alter teacher expectancies experimentally'by providing false 
information on certain children, that is, that they had been t 
identified as having hidden potentials. The investigators 
reported increases in the intelligence test performance of the ' 
falsely identified high-potential children. Unfortunately, the 
study was so badly flawed that the authors' conclusions 
could not be justified (Elashoff & Snow, •1971). Subsequent 
research on the self-fulfilling prophecy has often yielded 
.results inconsistent with those reported by Rosenthal and 
Jacobsen. Nevertheless, their report was readily accepted by 
many educators and civil rights activists because it offered 
an attractive alternative- to the existing explanations of 
school failure'in' which the blame was placed on minority 
children themselves, their families, and their genetic 
inheritance; however, other educators dismissed the entire 
hypothesis as implausible. # 

ft 4 is undoubtedly naive to assume, as Rosenthal and 
Jacobsen did, that the simple manipulation of. information 
provided to teachers could produce a speedy influence-on so 
general a measure as IQ. On the other hancT, there is good 
reason to believe that reciprocal influences in the classroom 
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may produce cumulative failure and "behavior problems' 1 
among many culturally diverse children. The brief review 
that follows provides evidence tjiat teachers form differen- 
tial expectations of the achievement and behavior of the' 
children they teach, and that those expectations influence 
teachersMnteractions with students. The question of what 
variables influence teacher expectations and how children's 
learning is affected also is explored. 



Task 7 

Before you read the next section, reflect on your conversa- 
tions with teachers, discussions in the teacher lounge, and 
other situations in which educators discuss the behaviorand 
performance 0/ students. List the categories 0/ Student 
characteristics which you think may be determinants 0/ 
teacher expectations. 



1 .* ' u ■ 

A substantial body of research (Adams, 1978; Brophy & 
Good, 1974;.Laosa, 1978? Lockheed, -1977) shows that teacher 
expectations are associated with children's personal charac- 
teristics. These expectations apparently are based on 
stereotyped conceptions of various behaviors and, at times, 
of group membership. Even physical attractivenessrnflu- 
ences expectations (Adams, 1978) so that teachers judge 
unattractive children to be less intelligent, to show poorer 
academic^ promise, and to be less well-behaved in the 
classroonTthan attractive children. Inasmuctvas judgments 
of attractiveness are. determined by cultural standards, 
children who display strikingly different physical charac- 
teristics^.may be subject to especially negative expectations. 
Teachers tend to judge the potential of unattractive, children 
to be lower than that of attractive children for academic and 
social development; also, teachers appear tobe more willing 
to Ye^omjnend unattractive, children ,for special class 
placement (Ross & Salvia, 1975). - 

Although some researchers assume that teacher expecta- 
tions influence achievement, others ^argue that, just the. 
reverse is true, thai is, that the" student achievement 
determines teacher expectancies (Dusek & O'Connell, 1973; 
Dusek Wheeler* 1974; Williams, 1976). Other evidence 
suggests that differential teacher expectations and behav- 
iors ate not influenced. by their perceptions of studenlability 
or achievement per se. Rather, teachers friay be responding to 
student behaviors that are interpreted as reflecting academic 
motivation. Luce and Hoge (1978) found that when fourth- 
grade teachers interacted with students whom they judged 
to haye low motivation for school work they were more 
procedural, more j^riHcal.^and gave more behavioral warn- 
ings than when they worked with students whom they 
ranked higher in motivation. The student behaviors that 
seemed to serve as stimuli for the formation of teacher 
. expectancies were task initiation and attention. As we have 
already seen, these behaviors are likely to beamong those for 
which the behavior of many ethnic minority students differ 
fronWhe norms of the school culture. Experimental research 
shows that attending' and non-attending behavior have a 
marked effect on teacher behavior (Klein, 1971). 
Willis'and Brophy's (1974) work provides further insights 
-into the ways in which the behaviors and attitudes of 
students and teachers may influence eac^ other. 1\hese 
researchers found that the pupils to 'whom teachers'- felt 
attachment were seen as successful and cojnpliarrt because 
teachers found »lheir responses^" rewarding. Teachers ex- 
pressed concern for those students who had difficulty with 
schoolwork but who were also compliant and reinforced 
teachers in interactions with them. Teachers responded by 
providing them with a good deal of remedial help. 0 
' TJiose' students to whom teachers felt indifferent failed to 



respond in a way that teachers found rewarding. The non- 
rewarding responses led to a pattern in which teachers spent 
little time wi4h the children, though they perceived that these 
•' students needed additional help. Rejected students not only 
failed to provide teachers with rewarding interpersonal 
contacts, but,, also, they were credited with creating 
discipline problems and classroom disturbances. Teachers 
wanted to get rid of these students so they attributed low- 
ability traits- to them which did not accurately reflect the 
children's demonstrated ability. 

The cited investigations provide several kinds of evidence 
that teacher expectancies and attitudes may be more 
influenced by the observed behaviors of students than by the 
personal 'characteristics which are associated with group 
membership* Such evidence suggests that teacher expectan- 
cies may merely reflect previous experience with children 
displaying certain characteristics but i| is instructive to note 
that teachers tend to express stereotyped__expectations 
which are based on labels assigned to children. This is true 
even;when the behavior observed in the labeled children is 
incompatible with the label (Foster & "Ysseldyke, 1076; 

—GilUing '-and-Rucker^lOT?-) ■.---«— -~ - 

For example, Foster and Ysseldyke (1976) asked teachers 
r :x to* Hst the behaviors they expected to be displayed by 
hypothetical children labeled emotionally disturbed, •learn- 
ing disabled, mentally retarded, or normal. As anticipated, 
the teachers held more negative expectancies for the children 
categorized with a deviance label than for normalxhildren. 
Each teacher was then assigned to one of four groups and all 
groups viewed the same video tape of a normal fourth-grade 
boy engaged in a variety of test-taking activities and in free 
play. Each group was told the boy was a member of a 
different .category. After viewing the tape, negative expect- 
ancies were expressed toward the children.cqtegorized with 
one of the deviancy labels, even though .the deviancy label 
groups had observed behaviors that were inconsistent with 
,the label. These results are relevant to consideration of 
possible teacher expectancy, influences on minority and poor 
children because, traditionally, these children have been 
overrepresented in the assignment of special category labels. 



\ ~ Task 8 

Or the basis q/ your own experience<jdescribe some of the 
ways in which you would expect instructional interactions 
-to vary depending on- differential teacher expectancies.^ 
Contrast teacher responses fo -high-expectancy students 
with responses to low-expectancy students. 

~J • ' . — - 



Differential teacher responses toward different categories 
of children have been well documented (Good & Brophy,- 
1974) ; Although clear that teachers may be reacting to 
differences in the achievement arid motivational behaviors 
of children, the issue may be more complicated than tnat. For 
example, in, one study of interactions between £ white 
teacher and a small group of black and white nursery school 
girls, it was suggested that alack of shared understanding of 
expectations and gestural meanings could account for the 
differences in the chiJdreVs success in gaining the teacher's 
'attention (Byers & Byers, 1972). However, merely providing 
children with teachers of 'matching ethnicity, which might 
seem-to be the simple solution to this problem, is apparently 
not sufficient to change unequal treatment in the classroom 
•(Byalick & Ber3off, 1974). , 

Thus, the research suggests that when children from 
cultural backgrounds diverge from school norms, they are 
likely to display characteristics that elicit negative expecta- 
tions and patterns of teacher response which are .designed 
more to manage behavior than to'provide relevant skill and 



• content guidance/ Teacher expectations may be based, in 
part; on group stereotypes, but the teachers also may be 
responding to behaviors that deviate from the implicit norms 
which are. reinforced in classrooms. As a function of 
apparent lower initial achievement and motivation, rein- 
forced by teachers' stereotyped expectations which are 
based on factors such as race, ethnicity, physical appear- 
ance', or socioeconomic status, minority children may receive 
fewer skill and content-related communications from their 
teachers, resulting in poorer achievement, less task involve- 
ment, and diminished effort. 

Bear in mind, however, that minority children are not a 
homogeneousgroup. They differ in (heir initial achievement 
behaviors and in the degree to which their behavior 
conformsto the norms of the school culture. Thus, an initial 
discontinuity between some children's entering repertoires 
of behavior may lead to initial failure, lack of support andthe 
beginning of a series, of reciprocal influences that result in 
cumulative discrepancies from the achievement and behav- 
ioral expectations of the schools. Children who fall into this 
pattern may come to feel-helpless to influence their own lives 
in the academic context. 

Learned Helplessness. Some individuals perceive them- 
selves io bft incapable of overcoming failure. They learn to 
feel helpless through experiences in situations in which they 
have no control over aversive events. The concept of "learned 
helplessness" has a common sense appeal to educators and 
psychologists because i^seems to provide insight into the 
debilitating behavior of some school children who otherwise 

"seem quite capable, In studies of this ' phenomenon, 
individuals convinced that an experimental task measured 
important intellectual abilities, were induced to perceive 
themselves as helpless' when they. fail on the task. The 
relevance of this learned helplessness Goncept to classroom 
settings is obvious. 

The learned helplessness phenomenon has much in 
common with the idea of locus of control. According to the 
latter construct, individuals whose behavior is influenced-by - 
internal control believe that they have a substantial personal- 
influence on the things" that happen to them. They^are likely 
to^perceive the events that befall them as the result of their 
own ability or effort. Those people who fail to perceive a link 
bet ween their effort and outside reinforcement arejikely to 
perceive events as the result of luck or misfortune; they 
perceive the cause of events as externol. ^ 

Some children seem to learn quickly, through their school 
experiences, that they are destjned to do poorly in 
comparison with their classmates. They see no way for it to 
be otherwise. A disproportionate number of the children 
who develop perceptions of, external locus of control in 
achievement situations are from minority or v lower socio- 
economic; status 'backgrounds. 



• fc * Task 9 
i 1 

List some of the cultural characteristics of groups you work 

with which may wake them susceptible to /corning to feel 

that they nrcunab/e to cope with school tosks. Describe the 

responses of those children to academic tasks. What ore the 

i applications for tasting?* 



Both locus of control and learned helplessness exist along 
a continuum. -Such designations as "helpless" or "external" 
merely are a convenience for refeering to individuals whose 
•responses tend to fall toward one pole or the other. Children 
who are characterized" helpless tend to attribute their 
failures to a lack of ability rather than to the levels of their 
own efforts (Diener, Dweck & Rappucr.i, 1973). Even when 
helpless children initially are competent at a given task, once 



- they have experienced failure at the same task they display 
maladaptive responses. Children who have leadped to feel 
helpless in the face of difficulties tend to attribute failure to 
personal inability, and their performance on subsequent 
tasks is impaired. In contrast, non-helpless children are / 
likely to attribute lack of success to insufficient personal ' 
effort and they display .no deterioration in subsequent ^ 
performances. In fact, the performance of children who - 
'attribute failure to lack of effort often shows improvement 
following failure, apparently owing to" increased effort 
(Diener & Dweck, 1978). 

Dweck's (1975) research on learned helplessness has clear 
educational implications. Because helpless children evi- 
dence little recognition of effort'as a determinant of success 
or failure, in contrast to children who persevere even alter 
failure, they fail to see theirown responsibility for outcomes. 
Thus they are likely to see aversive situations as insur- 
mountable and, following an unsuccessful effort, they may 
respond ,to subsequent tasks of the same sort by not trying 
harder or not sticking to the task. Dweck emphasized that an 
aversive event— in this case, failure on an intellectual task — 
* is not in itself the cause of the helplessness phenomenon. The 
critical difference between helpless and persevering chil- 
dren appears to be in their perception of the relatioabetween 
their own behavior and the failure outcome. 

Histories of failure or success appear to play a major role 
in the development of internality-externality (Kifer, 1975; 
Weisz, 1979) and the more specific attributions of cause (e.g., 
effort vs. ability, task difficulty, or luck) that influence 
future expectations and task-oriented behavior. The nature 
of schooling in the United States is :>uch th at certain children 
may be predestined to experience heavy and repeated doses 
of failure from the first grap'e on. A disproportionate number 
of poor and minority children whose outside-of-schobl 
socialization is not highly congruent with theexpectations of 
teachers in middle-class oriented schools are likely to fall 

within this group 

Thomas (1979) called attention to "striking parallels 
between the features of the learned helplessness syndrome 
and the characteristics of children classified as learning 
disabled- Although the term "learning disabilities" refers to 
such a hodge-podge of symptoms that it is virtually . 
impossible to identify the common characteristics of the 
children to. whom t he label is' applied (Lilly*, 1979), one 
conunon clement seems to be an overlay of frustration and 
defeat. Learning disabled children often are portrayed as 
being convinced that they cannot learn, and much of the 
initial teaching effort with them is directed to motivating 
them to expend sufficient effort to achieve success (Thomas, 
1979). Typically, these children are frustrated easily, are low 
in effort and persistence, and are unwilling to attempt even * 
those tasks that are within the range of their ability. Their 
learning histories often are dominated by failure. The more 
consistent their history of failure, the more likely they will * 
attribute failure to ability or lack'of it (Frieze & Weiner, 1971, . 
cited in Thomas, 1979). ' 



Task 10 

Lint procedures o school psychologist in o consulting roJe 
could suggest to teochers for helping children to overcome 
feelings of helplessness ' 



Overcoming Helplessness. The provision of purposes for 
learning has been identified as an important mediator of the 
relation among locus of control) motivation, and perform- 
ance. There also is evidence that the effects of purpose may 
vary, depending on whether learning objectives are set by a 
teacher or by the students themselves. Arlin and Whitley 
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(1978) tested the hypothesis that students would be more 
likely to accept personal responsibility for success or failure 
when they perceived a role in determining their own 
activities. The investigators anticipated tEtat the perceptions 
of academic* control and self-management opportunities 
would have an interactive influence on each other. The 
findings suggested that students who have been encouraged 
to manage their own learning are more likely than their peers 
from traditional classrooms in.which the^eacher set learning 
objectives to develop the willingness to accept personal 
responsibility for academic successes and failures. The' 
results also suggested that opportunities for self-management 
may have.mote influence on perceptions of responsibility for 
failure than on perceptions of responsibility for success. The 
r£..°,on may be that jn either type of classroom situation it 
may be easier for students to attribute success to themselves 
than failure, but rationalizations for failure may differ for 
the two types of classroom situations examined. When 
teachers determine the activities, failure may be attributable 
to bad luck or the fault of the teacher.' Students who 
determine their own goals may find it more difficult'to pin 
responsibility for their failures on external sources. 

It seems unlikely that the effects of success and failure 
operate independently of the social situation in which such 
experiences occur. Classrooms constitute the major social 
context in which social comparisons of performance are 
made routi.nely. Classrooms that employ a competitive goal 
structure are especially likely to encourage social compari- 
sons (Ames, Ames, & Felker, 1977; Henderson & Hennig, 
1979). 

Ames and her associates at Purdue set out to study how 
competitive and noncompetitive classroom settings influ- 
ence children's beliefs about thecauses of success andfailuj^e 
for therrtselves and others. Their findings confirmed the 
expectation that the effects of success and failure experi- 
ences depend upon the nature of the social setting in which 
the attempted performance takes place. Children's attribu- 
tions, their judgments of who deserves what, and their 

* satisfaction with the performance of self and others differed 
as a function of competitive and noncompetitive* reward 
structures. Competition leads to self-derogation. Compared 
to children who failed in noncompetitive settings, those who 
failed under competitive conditions juflged themselves to 
have less ability and to be less deserving of reward. They 
also experienced more negative e'ffect than those who failed 
under noncompetitive circumstances. Ames and her associ- 
ates, suggested that "the consequences of failure are 
obviously negative, but the impact of failure in competitive 
conditions seems to be rather devastating to a child's self- 
perceptions" (Ames, et. al„ 1977, p. 7). 

Dweck (1975) designed a study to determine whether 
helpless children's perceptions of tfo'e relation between their 
behavior and> failure outcomes could be altered^with a form 
of attribution therapy. Beyond merely changing the percep- 
tions of these children, Dweck was interested in determining, 
if alteration in the children's failure attributions would 
result in the reduction of their maladaptive responses to 
failure. She compared the effects of Attribution Retraining to 
a Success Only procedure that, was recommended by many 
behavior modifiers. Dweck anticipated that the Success 
'Only intervention would improve the ability of helpless 
children to sustain- their efforts despite failure because the 

..treatment was expected^ to raise their expectations of 
success. Attribution. retraining was expected to produce 
even greater improvement because it would provide a new 
interpretation for failure. Children subjected to this instruc- 
tion would attribute failure to insufficient effort ralher than 
to uncontrollable factors. Contrary to the investigator's 
expectation, consistent and sustained decreases in maladap- 
tive reactions to failure were evidenced only by the 



Attribution Refraining group. Whereas these children were 
able to confront failure'in a more adaptive manner, some of 
the children in the Success Only condition displayed 
Jncreosed sensitivity to failure after an exclusive diet of 
success experiences. All the subjects in the Attribution 
Retraining program showed increases irreffort attributions, 
indicating that besides showing improved adaptation to 
failure in test situations, these . children altered^ their 
attributions for failure with respect to mathematics in 
general. \ 

The fact that children in the Success Only condition 
continued to display deterioration of performance following 
the intervention was interpreted by Dweck to suggest that 
the success only procedures, which many behaviorists 
advocate, may be shortsighted. 

An instructional program for children who have difficulty 
'dealing with failure would do well not to skirl the issue by 
trying to ensure success or by glossing over failure. Instead it 
should include procedures for dealing with this problem 
directly (Dweck, 1975, p. 684). 
1 Other research (e.g., Andrews & Debus, 1978) supports'the 
contention that attribution retraining is effective in-chang- 
ing children's attributions and their resistance to extinction. . 

Summary. The evidence is clear that teachers entertain 
differential expectations for the achievement of children, 
who vary in persqnal * characteristics. The amount and 
quality of instructional interactions often differ along the 
same dimensions. The question of wheth'erteacher expectan- 
cies are based on these personal characteristics per se or on 
achievement characteristics that happen to co-vary with 
these characteristics has not been answered with complete 
satisfaction. Some careful methodological work suggests 
that achievement is the determining factor. Even if that is the* 
case, the results are the same. For example, if a relatively 
high proportion of poor and minority children enter school 
with achievement characteristics thaj elicit negative expec- 
tancies from their teachers, then it makes little difference 
whether the expectation was determined by achievement 
behavior or social class markers. The result is likely to be the 
same for the children concerned. ' . , \ 

The information reviewed in this section suggests that a 
path model may provide a partial explanation for the 
common pattern of school achievement in which minority 
and poor children tend to fall progressively further behind 
their peers as othey move through school. That is, the 
children's lack of prerequisite skills or lack of attention to 
' instructional tasks may invite teacher responses that lead 
the children to fail and feel helpless in the academic 
situation. The result may be reduced effort, as evidenced in 
poor attention and task persistence, which further influ- 
ences low, teacher expectations and associated instructional 
responses. There is a considerable range of variation in 
subcultures in the degree to which the prerequisite skills and 
"behavioral norms and expectations learned at home are 
" congruent with the norms and expectations of the school 
culture. Thus, iHs important to avoid stereotyped concep- 
tions of the sociooultural characteristics of children from 
any given subculture, or from minority and lower socio- 
economic backgrounds in general. Some findings (Laosa, in. 
press) suggest that the most important factor in determining' 
the congruence or incongruence of home and school 
socialization is the level.of formal education attained by the 
. mother. 

Although the behavior and achievements of children may 
change, the research reviewed in this section indicates, that, 
once formed, teachers' impressions of student ability which 
are based on stereotyped expectancies are resistant to 
change, even when observable performance conflicts with 
expectations. 

Some analyses suggest that achievement behavior is a 



major determinant of teacher expectancies but other work 
has demonstrated that differential teacher instructional 
behaviors may be associated more with judgments of 
students' motivations to do schoolwcjrk than with teachers' 
estimates of ability or achievement in basic school subjects 
(Luce & Hoge, 1978), This finding is particularly interesting 
in connection with the knowledge that teachers are 
influenced markedly by the attending/nonattcnding behav- 
ior of students and with wh4t is known about how failure 
influences children's subsequent approaches to tasks given 
theirinternal or external perceptions of causality. If helpless 
children respond to failure b>J declining to expend efforUon 
subsequent trials, the negative perceptions of their ability 
may be compounded by the teacher's use of more controlling, 
critical, and externally determined influence. 

Along similar lines, the y/ork of Willis and Brophy (1974) 
suggests that when teachers and children share similar 
achievement characteristic's, teacher behavic^may vary as a 
function of student social behaviors, especially by the degree 
to which teachers experience the interactions as rewarding. 
Under these circumstances, students whose behavior styles^ 
differ from the middle-class norms of the classroom are 
likely to experience proportionally fewer supportive and 
content-relevant contacts with teachers. It would be no 
surprise if students from minority and poor family 
backgrounds were disproportionally represented among this 
group. The evidence suggests that discrimination of this sort 
is. often unintentional, and .that consultation that makes 
teachers aware of their differential interactigTgpatterns may 
hgip some teachers to^overcome the tendency in the findings 
summarized here (Good & Brophy, 1974). 

The effects of failure on children's expectations and 
attribution of cause are meaningful only when they are 
considered in the social context. It means little to be 
unsuccessful at a task which r.an be accomplished by only a 
few individuals*. But to do poorly on tasks that are defined as 
normative socjal expectations is; likely to impact on 
children's perceptions of their own ability. School tasks are 
widely regarded as normative social expectations, and under 
the competitive goal structures and overt social comparisons 
that are implicit in norm-referenced assessment practices, 
failure is likely to be particularly damaging. Contrary to 
■ popular stereotypes, minority parents hold high academic 
aspirations for their children, but actual expectations,pften 
are curtailed by reality (Parra & Henderson, 1977). Children 
who experience failure in competitive settings, when 
compared to those who are unsuccessful in noncompetitive 
settings, are more likely to experience negative affect and to 
engage in self-derogation. Thus, their future strivings for 
achievement are likely to \w. discouraged. Competitive goal 
structures clearly highlight social comparisons and inhibit 
effort attributions. j 

Diminished effort is the natural consequence of attribu- 
tions of outcome to inability. Children who learn Jo feel 
helpkiss in the face of difficulty attribute the difficulty to 
inability, which is detrimental to effort and persistence; 
their responses become Maladaptive and performance 
deteriorates. Non-helpless ^children, in contrast, tend to 
attribute failure to insufficient effort, and their response is 
likely to be to exert more effort (Dweck, 1975). In fact, the 
critical difference between responses to failure by helpless 
and non-helpless (e.g., mastery oriented) children may be 
that the latter do not ordinarily make spontaneous causal 
attributions. Rather than seeking causes, they may pursue 
solutions through self-monitoring and self-instruction 
(Diener ft Dweck, 1978). 

A number oTprocedures which are designed to facilitate 
the adoption of internal attributions of cause, especially that 
of effort. have been tested with encouraging results. Because' 



failure experiences seem >to play a particularly important 
role in the development of attributions of inability and 
"external causes, and in the learning of helplessness, the 
simplest solution.may be to provide externally oriented and 
helpless children with a rich diet of success. The facts appear 
not to bear out this assumption, however. Although failure 
may be instrumental in the learning' of helplessness, the 
removal ofjailure does no,t appear to constitute a sufficient 
or, perhaps, even constructive, condition to. reverse the 
process. Attribution retraining results in sustained de- 
creases in maladaptive reactions io failure whereas success- 
only experiences have been found to produce increased 
sensitivity to failure. This difference should be instructive 
for educators who attempt to help children develop feelings 
of efficacy in the context of schooling. 

A'variety of approaches, including attribution retraining,' 
social reinforcement, and token systems, in combinations 
with social reinforcement, have demonstrated promise for 
effecting such jchanges. .The performance of children in 
whom the locus* of control is external seems to improve when 
clear purposes for tasks are communicated (Dollinger & 
Taub, 1977). Children who have a role in setting their own 
goals are likely to accept personal responsibility for success 
and failure to a greater degree than their peers for whom 
goals are set by their teachers (Arlin & Whitley, 1978). 

A caution must be presented here: Merely changing 
children's causal attributions of failure from external to 
internal, or from inability to effort, is not likely to produce 
sust ained desirable results unless instruction is arranged to 
provide opportunities for successful outcomes from the 
effort. In fact, to induce students to make effort attributions 
accompanied • by energetic behavior is likely to have 
devastating results in the absence of opportunities for 
success. Hard work is a virtue of long standing in America, 
but Covington and Omelich (1979) have made a persuasive- 
case that effort is a double-edged sword when, it cdmes to 
school achievement. One of the few available defenses' of a 
student facing academic difficulties is to avoid the implica- 
tions of inability , by refusing to try. Data collected by 
Covington and Omelich (1979) show that negative affect 
(shame) and attributions oHnability were greater among 
college undergraduates following substantial effort than 
when they did little studying. These situations seem highly 
probable in cases in which students are presented with tasks 
for which they lack prerequisite skills; for them, failure may 
begin to set in early because traditional instruction so rarely 
provides for the careful identification and teaching of 
precursor skills and concepts that are required for the 
construction of behaviors that constitute instructional goals 
(Dandura, 1977; Bergan, 1977; Bergan & Parra, 1978; Bloom, 
1976). Given'such situations, it may be more adaptive for 
children to attribute' failure to external influences than to 
their own inability. 
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♦ SIMULATION 1 < 

Discrepancies in Role Expectations 

1. Type of Simulation: Role playing. * 

2. Purpose: To make school psychologists aware of the influence oEconflicting role-expectations on communication 
between home and school. - *■ ' 

3. Materialr'Role descriptions for teacher, parent, and school psychologist. 

4. Activity: A Mexican American parent meets with a teacher and a school psychologist to discuss the academic 
progress of a student wjio has been referred to the psychologist for "lack of motivation and academic failure." 
Each participant is provided with her/his own roledescription but no one has acgess to therole descriptions of the 
other actors.. Following the session, a group of observers identifies positive features of the role-playing ep'isode 
and makes suggestions for improved communication among the participants. 

(No}e: The role specifications for this simulation are based, in part, on findings reported in'Parra & Henderson, 
1977. Trainers or workshop leaders may develop similar role-playing simulations based on descriptive materials 
pertaining to role perceptions in other groups.) * ■ ' 

a Teacher Role 

The teacher assumes that the child is uninterested in school work because the parents do not placea high value-on 
education. He/She believes that children's intellectual potentials are dependent upon the kind of intellectual 
stimulation which children experience at home during the pre-school years. Inasmuch as the child in question is 
from a relatively poor Mexican American family, the teachersuspects that the student's home environment provided 
little intellectual stimulation during the early childhood years. Th£ teacher suspects that the motivational problem 
may be partly a function of the child's having, too limited a field of intellectual experience to relate to curricular 
activities'. The teacher, although not sure that the effects of early environmental deficiencies can be entirely 
overcome, believes it would help if the parents were to expose the child to books, word games, and the like, and to 
provide strong reinforcement for any kind of academic effort'the child might display. 

In brief, the teacher feels that it is the role of both^ parents and teachers to foster intellectual development and 
motivation for academic achievement. The teacher imagines that these parens do not have very high aspirations for 
their children. < ■ \ 

Parent Role \ 

The parents have been very conoer,ned with the child's difficulty in school. They have been reluctant-to initiate a 
conference because although they speak English, limited vocabulary, frequent confusion of pronouns-, and 
difficulties with verb tenses and noun-verb agreements are a source of embarrassment in communications with 
"educated" people. ( Jhe parent attending the conference is aware of some of his/her specific problems with English 
because of recent participation in an adult education class.) Because he/she feels intimidated, his/her manherduring 
the conference is one of diffidence. - - 

. The child's father works at strenuous manual labor and is periodically unemployed. The parents want something 
better for their children; they have dreams of the children going to college and entering professions. However, given 
their life circumstances andthe child's present difficulties in school, the expectation that theparents' dreams maybe ■ 
realized differs from their aspirations. •* 

Both parents value education but they do not see their role as that of a teacher of aqademic skills. In their view, 
teachers bear the primary responsibility for the intellectual and academic development of children, N The primary* , 
responsibility of the home is to foster the child's social and emotional development. At the same time, the parents 
realize that children must function in a variety of settings, and they wish that the school would be more sensitive to 
their child's social and emotional needs. This youngster often comes home from school feeling defeated. Theparents 
have almost stopped asking. the child how school went today because the child has developed thefeeling that he/she 
lacks the ability .to do school work. The child admits to not trying anymore, 

Psychologist's Role , . 

The psychologist is not well Acquainted with the cultural background of the child in question but is sensitive to the 
possibility that cultural factors may be involved 4n-the problem. 

During the initial stages the psychologist takes the role of facilitator. He/She tries to keep communication open 
between the parent'and teacher. Her/His overall aims forthis initial conference are (a) to identify the problem from 
both the teacher's and parent's perspectives, (b) to determine the conditions contributing to the problem, from the 
perspective's of both parties, (c) to identify some.goals that are of mutual importance to both parent and teacher, and 
(d) to set priorities for the goals so more detailed instructional planning. can occur in subsequent conferences. 

While the discussion unfolds, the psychologist .decides to add a specific objective to the more general goals which 
have been identified. He/She tries to help the teacherand parent to develop^some mutual role expectations to govern 
the interactions of. the teacher, parent and student. 

5. Suggestions for assessing the role playing: 

The grSup discussion of the role-playing episode should include consideration of the following question's: 

a. Which of the teacher's misperceptions (e.g., the expectation of low parental aspjrations for the child) became 
•apparent? ^ ° 

b. What discrepancies in role expectations for the statuses of parent and teacher were revealed? 

c. What effective techniques did the*school psychologist employ to achieve the conference goals and objectives? 

d. Did the teacher or psychologist bejiave in any way that might inhibit open discussion (e.g^ criticisms of the - 
child instead of objective discussion of skills or ^maladaptive behaviors, such as reluctance to try tasks, or 

'. facial expressions in reaction to nonstandard grammar)? 

e. Did the psychologist use appropriate procedures to help to move the discussion toward consensus (e.g.. 
keeping the discussion focused, use. of summary statements to show progress, etc.)? 
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f, In arriving at mutual goals for the child, did the psychologist make provision for both cognitive and social- 
omotional goals, and was it done with consideration for their interdependence? 

g. Was the importance of providing the child with skills for self-management as well as success experiences 
mentioned? 



SIMULATION 2 * 
Sociocultural Variations in Motivation t 

1. Type of Simulation: Written" communication 

2. Purpose: To examine waysLin which different types of motives may be used to promote academic effort. 

3. Material: Memorandum from a bunding principal to the school psychologist. 

4. Activity: Participants read the memorandum and 

(a) decide what additional information would be needed initially; 

(b) decide how to obtain needed information; 

(c) formulate an hypothesis to explain the problem behavior described in the memo; and 

(d) suggest an instructional alteration to be tested in the classroom. 

Memorandum 

TO: Mary Kabai, School Psychologist 

FROM: Ken Kanaka, Principal, Bishop School " 
RE: Psychological Consultation 

One of our 6th grade teachers, Ms. Jones, has been having trouble motivating students in her class. She is an 
experienced teacher and apparently was successful when sh^e taught on the mainland, but this is her first year 
teaching in Hawaii^A number of children in her class are Hawaiian Americans. She has complained^ me that the 
Hawaiian children seem to have very little achievement motivation and therefore are hot likely to make much 
academic progress. She has tried to determine the current functioning level of each child arid to individualize 
instruction on„jhat basis. Thus she feels the work should not be too difficult, and she gives' consistent social 
reinforcement' for individual effort. Even so, the children eheat by helping one another whenever they think they can 
get away with it. * , 

Ms. Jones has asked if she could try a token economy in her class as a means of increasing academic effort. I did not 
say absolutely no, but I did ask her to talk with you about some possible alternatives before she goes ahead with it. It 
seemsjo me that some of the problems with this class may come from her being a newcomer who is unfamiliar with 
the sociocultural characteristics of these children. 

I would appreciate it if you would make an appointment to consult wiJh Ms. Jones sometime soon. My main 
purpose in writing prior to your meeting with her is to give you a chance to think about my idea that Ms. Jones' lacKtff 
familiarify with the culture may be part of the problem. 

5. Suggested Responses: 

(a) Information needed: You will probably need additional in r ;rmation on how work activities are structured in 
the classroom: It would be particularly interesting to kr rw how goals and incentives are organized.' 

(b) Obtaining The information:" The needed information may best be obtained through informal classroom 
. observation. Observations could be guided by the question, "Who benefits or receives reinforcement when 

• ■ ^.children expend effort on tasks; the individual or the group?" Is the work of children compared on a norm- 
I J referenced basis? $ 

For purposes of this sample response, assume that you find that most work is reinforced on an individual 
basis, and-that the performances of the children are compared with, each other. 
^ (c) Hypothesis: Hawaiian American children will devote increased effort to academic tasks if the classroom 
goal structure is changed from the individualistic and competitive approaches that are now being used to a 
more cooperative strategy. * 

(d) Rationale: Some research suggests that Hawaiian American children are very peer oriented. They often try 
not to stand out by doing better than their peers do, and they may achieve greater satisfaction from assisting 
a friend than from individual accomplishment. Therefore, try a form. of instructional organization that 
structures opportunities for children to help each other and to work on cooperative learning tasks in which 

' everyone in the group benefits. Changing the goal.structure in a wayt'hat makes classroom activities more 
compatible with the cultural priorities of the children may be less intrusive to the instructional process than 
a token e'conomy would be, and individually awarded tokens may be counterproductive, anyway, if the 
hypothesis is correct. 

(e) Consultant's suggestion: Try usingthe children's desire to support their peers and to subordinate themselves 
to the group by redefining.what is meant by cheating. Make it possible forchildren to refine their own skills 
by helping each other. Set up some tasks so that eachqhild can contribute at his/her level to group objectives. 
Reinforce thegroup for collective accomplishment. Avoid norm-referencedcomparisons of the performances 
of individual children. 

Take observational recordings of on-task behavior for about a week before instituting the change. 
Continue to keep°records after the change in procedures to see if the desired change in effort takes place. In 
. this pracfical situation a reversal condition would probably noLbe tried. Most teachers, understandably, 
want to let well enough alone. °(The school psychologist wilkjiave to devise a system for observational 
recording that will not be an unmanageable burden on the teacher.) / 



SIMULATION 3 

Concepts: Family characteristics, learned helplessness, and alienBtion 

1. Type of simulation: Case study. . 

2. Purpose: To examine. options other than stereotyped explanations for behavior problems and poor academic 
performance. I 

3. Material: Case study with information on family background, school achievement, intelligence test performance, 



' and teacher's and psychologist's interpretations of ,data. */ 

Dcyrcultu 



4. Activity: Analyze the case study on the basis of what you know about socurcultural characteristics, patterns ofV 

teacher/student interaction, and learned helplessness. The analysis shoind suggest alternative interpretations 

and reccmmended actions. 

\ - ^ 

Caae Study ■ ^ 



Andrew: Age, 13-1, Grade 7. 



Andrew W. is a black 7th grader living in an inner city area. School records indicate that his mother is unmarried 
and that she supports her family by working as a hotel maid. Andrew has*three sisters and a younger brother. 
• Andrew's" teacher is concerned with his poor academic performance and disruptive behavior in the classroom. He 
seldom pays attention to instruction and finds as many ways as possible to avoid starting on&n assigned task. He 
often dismisses an assignment by saying, "I can*t do that." Even, when he does start an assignment he seldom sticks 
with it for long. Instead, he moves about the roomdisturbing other students. When he does work on anassignment he 
rushes through it, putting down poorly thought-out answers and displaying minimum effort. 

K standardized achievement test administered at the beginning of the year indicated that his grade-level 
performance was_5. 2 in math and 4.1 in reading. 

Academic achievement is not the only^ source of concern. The^teacher thinks he shows signs of mild emotional or 
social maladjustment. This conclusion is based largely on £ndrew*s apparent inability to concentrate on school- 
tasks and on his inability to control impulses in the classroom. For example, when he participates in a class 
discussion that interests him, he blurts out his ideas without awaiting his turn. On some occasions when the teacher 
"gets on his case" about that, he has responded by getting up and leaving school for the rest of the day. His attendance 
is marked by frequent absences. Anecdotal records in the file indicate that the teacher interprets these behaviors as 
Signs of poor social adjustment and lack of respect. < • *\ ( ' , 

•Because Andrew is a poor student, the teacher regards him as an undesirable role o model for his peers. She is 
distressed that the other students seem to look up to Andrew. This is of particular concern because Andre w has a 
great deal of influence with his peers. They gather around him and listen to his hip talk with what seems to be 
admiration. He can get most of the kids in his class. to do about anything he wants them to. 

Recently, his teacher referred him for testiijg.^o far only one test, the WISC-R, has been administered. The verbal 1 
IQ was 84i the performance IQ was lOO.andlhe full scale IQ, 90. The teacher wanted an MA score to get a notion of 
•Andrew's developmental level. The psychologist reported a* mental age. of 11.6. - 

In a conference the teacher and school ps ychologist agreed that the problem was probably motivational because 
Andrew was not performing up to his potential, as indicated by % the WISC-R. The teacher suggested that the lack of 
an achievement-oriented male role model in Andrew's homeimay be responsible fdrhis-lackof interest in academic 
work and for his. failure to put forth the necessary effort to achieve. The psychologist agreed. Inasmuch as Andrew 
does not seem to respond to the teacher's attempts at positive social reinforcement, the psychologist finds it difficult 
to rejcommend an intervention that., might overcome the effects of apparent deficiencies in the home environment. 
The recommended action was to meet with Andrew's mother and try toconvfnceherthattheboy should be assigned 
to the resource teacher on a "pull-out" basis. s0 .' 

5. Suggested Response: 

The assessment of Andrew's basic problem as a motivational one is probably correct, but the explanation for it 
may not be. .* '"" 

Even though the WISC-R may be culturally)>iased, the.fact that Andrew'sacad^nicperformflnce is lov'erthari one 
Would predict on the basis of his IQ scores^suggests that he is an underachieved. The WISC-R #erbal IQ may be 
somewhat low as a result of the middle-class language, tasks sampled by the test. This is suggested both by the 
higher performance -score and \ Andrews apparent facility in the use of language to influence his peers. ' 

Other explanations of Andrew's lack of academic motivation and disruptions of the class should have been £ 
explored. FirsUit is possible that Andre whas experienced a long history of failure on academic tasks.and he may be 
conyinced^that even with.efforthe cannot succeed. By finding ways to avoid trying or expending effort, he may 
escape the humiliation of attributing failure to himself. Given that teachers tend to respond more favorably to 
students who pay attention„and try than to those who do not, the problem isperpetuatedand Andrew's performance 
may show increasing deterioration. 

>' When Andrew bursts into a discussion without awaiting his turn, it may be an indication of interest rather than 
lack of respect or social maladjustment. When this show of enthusiasm is rebuffed, Andrew is likely to see it as 
confirmation.that his efforts always wil] be received negatively. Alienation is a natural response to such "no win" 
situations. • 

The hypothesis that the motivational problem derives from family circumstances is nonproductive. Evenif one 
accepts the stereotyped explanation, educators cannot place an achievement-oriented male/ole model in the child's 
home and convert the family into the nuclear prototype so valued (despite its steady demise) by white, middle-class 
Americans. . *f ( 

The alternative hypothesis, that the observed pattern of behavior has been derived largely from the boys 
experiences in school; lends itself more easily to instructional modification. Rather than remove Andrew's ability.to 
influence his peers, make success possible for him by giving him a role in setting his own objectives and taking 
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responsibility for monitoring his own progress. When Andrewtfinds that success is possible, the psychologist may 
try Teat tribution therapy techniques to get him to see the relation of effort to outcomes. An atmosphere in winch 
cooperative rather than competitive goal structures predominate probably would facilitate the process, and provide 
opportunities in which Andrew can have a positive influence on his peers. 

. ft . " 

^ ' ■' ■ SIMULATION 4 . « w 

Concepts: Attention, tagk persistence, learned helplessness, 
teacher expectancies, and social system perspective. 

1. Type of simulation: Transcript of interchange. r"\ * * . 

2. Purpose: To identify and critique the central assumption of the interchange, with particular attention to 
implications of the social system perspective and the literature onlearned helplessness and teacher expectancies. 

3. Material: Transcript of an interchange between a teacher and a school psychologist". 

t 4. Activity: Participants will read the transcript and (a) identify the main assumption regarding the problem 
behaviors discussed, and (b) suggest an alternative explanation that incorporates information on teacher 
expectancies, learned, helplessness, and the social system perspective. 

transcript «* <r 

The following transcript is a record of an interchange between a teacher and a school psychologist. The two are 
discussing a child for whom the teacher has requested psychological assessment. The child, George, is a black third 
grader. s 

Teacher (T): I am concerned with George. He isn't. making much progress in this class and I think he may have a 
learning disability. J4e doesn't. pay attention, and when he bothers to do his written work, he hurries through it 
without caring what answers he puts down. He just doesn't "seem to take notice of any of the details of assigned 
exercises. It's bad enough that-he doesn't pay attention to his own work, but he is continually out of his seat 
, bothering other children. According to^the teachers who had him before he has been.this way since the very 
■° beginning. . . ■ . 

School Psychologist (SP): What do you do when these things happen, when he doesn't pay attention, for example? 
•• T: Well, I tell him tolook at me and pay attention when I give'directions, and to get it thefirst time because I don't 

intend to keep repeating the instruction. 
SP: And what about his failure to attend to details in the written work you assign? 

. T: Well, I don't know exactly what it is. It's probably more than just one thing. As I said, he doesn't seem to notice 
details. But mostly I tfyink he just doesn't care or isn't willing to put out the effort. He almost seems proud thaT 
he doesn't try. Then, of course, there is his hyperactivity/I suppose it's all part of the same problem. He just 
- can't, or won t, attend. He's all over'the room when he should be working. It seems as if I'nvcontinually telling 
him to sit down and do his work and to stop disturbing the other children. Once I do get him back to work he's 
very distractible. Any little thing that happens will pull his attention a way from hisT work. He just has no task 
persistence at all. 

SP: Well,* you could be right. There' Gould be a learning disability. If he's having perceptual and attentional 
problems, for example, that could explain why he has trouble with details and tends to be so distractible. I will 
schedule him for assessment next weekend maybe we can figure out what the problem is. . 

5. Suggested responses: . 

(a) George is being labeled ns inattentive, distractible, and hyperactive. The tone of this conversation suggests 
that these characteristics are assumed to be qualities within the individual. The.search for a learning disability 
diagnosis suggests a medical model interpretation of George's problem. 

(b) If George has displayed this pattern of behavior for a long time, suggested by information from his former 
teacher, there is a good chance that teacher expectations regarding his potential academic performance have been 
low all along. .Remarks of the present teacher suggest that much of her interaction with George is aimed at 
controlling his behavior rather than teaching him specificl^ntent or skills. Initial failure to conform to achievement, 
and behavioral norms may have put George in a position of failing at school tasks, receiving responses that did little 
to help him to acquire jiecessary skills for successful performance, followed by further failures. If that were the case, 
he could feel incapable of doing the tasks presented at school. According to what is known about learned 
helplessness, diminished-effort and lack of. attention would be predicted in that situation. 

If this scenario; were true, George's behavior could be better understood from a social structure than from a 
medical.model perspective. The labels being arrived at designate his status in the classroom social system. They are 
* not trait s^th at areintrinsic to'his biological nature, or evidences of disease. The labels carry expectations that may 
influence Qeorge's continuing behavior and the behavior of others toward him in the school situation. 

MODEL RESPONSES TO TASKS 
* . Task 1 

Responses to this exercise will differ depending on the grpups chosen for comparison and your own knowledge of 
the groups in question. Past experience with this exercise suggests that the characteristics listed often reflect 
stereotyped views of ethniu and racial groups. Responses such as "lack of future time orientation, ""uninterested in 
school learning," and "unable to delay gratification" are common with reference to several minority groups. Rarely 
can the characteristics listed be justified as broadly applicable generalizations "about the "culture" of the groups 
named. As you will see in this section, conceptions that social scientists have offered to help educators to become 
more knowledgeable about the children they teach' have sometimes contributed to cultural stereotyping. 
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Task 2 

Mental retardation is defined in relation to specific'social situations. The behavioroa anindividual may be seenas 
deviant or subnormal in the school situation but the fiehavior of the same individualfin another social setting may 
not be considered deviant at aU^rrtrre nrst of these situations developmental deviance may be considered as an 
acquired status. The person Wno occupies this status and is labeled as retarded plays that role, and other people 
relate to those who occupy the status of mentally retarded in accordance with the behavioral expectations for the 
role associated with that status. School psychologists should remember, and help other educators to understand, 
that from a social system perspective, mental retardation is^a designation for a position in a social system rather 
than a quality of the individual. The same may be true for other statuses, such as emotionally disturbed. 

Task 3 

The specific response to this exercise will depenckon wnat groups are chosen for attention, In general, social 
scientists have used pathology models to describe {he influence of a number of minority group families; the 
authoritarian, patriarchal form ascribed to Hispanics has been seen as providing socialization experiences that are 
detrimental to the development of the kind of motivation that is assumed to be necessary to academic success. 
Hispanic groups also have been described as fatalistic— a quality that is. considered to inhibit the use of effort to 
overcome obstacles. It now appears that many of these conclusions were overgeneralizations from limited samples 
and do not represent conditions present in the majority of minority group families, Furthermore, long-range 
achievement and adjustment do not depend solely on the characteristics the child bringsto school. Just as important 
is the response these characteristics elicit from educators. Over the long haul, the reciprocal relation is likely to be 
the determining factor. This suggests that educators should be aware of these interactions and make sure that 
children are not treated in a way that deprives them of skill and content-relevant interactions; 

^ .... 

Task 4 

There appear to be group differences in preferences for modalities (e.g., aural-oral vs/literacy) and cognitive 
styles (e.g., field dependence/independence), However, these differences only represent differences between the 
averages of groups. There is a substantial range of individual variation within a given group on dimensions such as 
these; Thus, care should be exercised to avoid stereotyped assumptions that a given child will have a given style or 
preference on the basis of her/his group membership. " * . 

The presence of aver/Sge differences between groups on both cognitive style and socialization dimensions does not 
necessarily mean that the socialization practices produced, the preferences with which they are statistically 
associated. The causal relationship has not been firmly demonstrated for any given socialization pattern and style. 
Furthermore^ ethnic group membership and socio-economic status are often confounded in studies that compare 
groups on dimensions such as these. Thus, one cannot assume that authoritarian child rearing, for example, leads to 
field dependence. 

When there is reason to believe that children are unable to profit from a given type of curriculum or method of 
instruction, the suspicion may be a justifiable basis for experimenting with instructional adaptations aimed at 
providing materials and methods that are congruent with the child's approach to the processing of information. 

Instructional adaptation is desirable but the utility of formal diagnosis to that process has not been clearly 
demonstrated. Cognitive^style, for example, may be measured in different ways, and those different approaches do 
not consistently yield the same assessment. Moreover, the measures that have been used in most descriptive and 
laboratory research do not yield clear predictions of children's responses to different instructional approaches. 

Informal behavior assessment of children's responses to^given kinds of instruction is probably a better basis for 
adapting to the instructional needs of given children than "personality^measures. I$is best to be sensitive to needs 
suggested by children's approaches to specific materials and instructional styles. Flexibility in style should be the 
aim. For example, if there really are group differences in modality preferences, children frorjraliteracy tradition may 
' be as much in need of aural-oral practice as children with aural-oral capabilities are in need of skills associated with 
literacy. . # „ * 

" • . 

Task 5 

You might suggest that the teacher capitalize on the children's support foroneanotherand on their concern for the 
group by organizing learning activities around a cooperative goal structure. As a school psychologist you also might 
help to design the means by which the teacher may assess the effects of this instructional adjustment on attitudes 
toward learning. Systematic observational recordings of time on task and task completion would be appropriate. 
Information on affective responses to the change would. also be important. 

Task 6 

It is not at all clear that Hispanic populations in the United States are any more fatalistic than other groups. 
Fatalism reported for these groups may reflect only greater feelings of futility by people of limited education or 
economic means, and people of Hispanic heritage are overrepresented in the lower economic segments of American 
society. Some evidence indicatesMhat when level of education was controlled, Mexican Americans and Anglos did 
not differ on the dimension of fatalism. 

Some children whose social behavior or preparation for formal school work differs from the norms of the 
classroom may seem fatalistic about their school work because a pattern of failure experiences sets in early. They 
may learn to feel helpless, or to believe that they lack the ability to succeed atacademic work. Accordingly, they may 
try less because previous experience has taught them that they cannot overcome their academic difficulties with 
effort'. t , ■ , . 
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Research has shown tjiat teachers hold different expectations for children who vary along a number of personal^ 
characteristics and behavioral dimensions. The following variables have been found to "be associated with 
differential teacher expectations and behaviors: 
student sex * 
student social class' 

student ethnicity f ? 

student English language proficiency 
. student physical attractiveness 
student, achievement 

student academicyTiotivation , 
It has not been clearly demonstrated that these characteristics themselves are the main determinants of teacher 
' expectancies and responses to students. It seems reasonably clear that most teachers' do not respond to children 
solely v on the basis of their racial, ethnic, or socio-economic class identity. This section develops the argument that 
teachers are likely to respond to sociocultural characteristics that vary within subcultural groups. 

Task 8 

Teachers communications to students for whom they hold high expectations tend to be more supportive, more 
reinforcing, and more related - */) the skills and content of instruction than are their messages to students for whom 
their expectations are low. Conversely, teacher behavior toward low-expectancy students tends to be less 
supportive and more aimed at behavioral control and management, as compared with their^interactions with- 
■children for whom they hold high expectations. ,f ' 

, ; ■ Task 9 

Studerrts frompultu rally diverse backgrounds may lack the precursor..skills and concepts necessary to succeed at 
school taVlcs^To the degree that the concepts learned in the family co'ntext differ from those assumed in the- 
curriculum, children may be at risk to fall into a pattern of failure. Children who experience failure even when they 
try may come to feel helpless to overcome. their difficulties with school learning. Consequently, effort may be 
reduced. Children who experience such feelings of helplessness often fail even at tasks that are within their * 
capability. School psychologists involved in the assessment .of children who have experienced repeated failure 
should take steps to make sure that they are testing capability, in so far as possible, rather than just performance. 
Careful attention to motivation and reinforcement of effort attributions may help, Even so, interpretations of test 
results should be tempered by the realization that children who have experienced repeated failures inschoolmay be 
more capable than test results suggest. 

Task 10 

A school psychologist servinjfin a consultation role could suggest the following approaches which have provedto 
help in alleviating feelings of learned helplessness: 

1. Makksure the student is provided with a purpose for learning. "You will need it when you grow up" is a cop out. 

2. Include the studenjts in the decision-making process relating to the determination of goals and activities. 

3. Teach self-management skills to support, st udents' involvement in goal and activity .selection. 

4. Establish noncompetitive- goal structures, in which norm-referenced comparisons are avoided. 

5. Cue and reinforce effort attributions. ' 

6. Provide reattribution* training. c 



KEY TO PRETEST 

The code following the answers indicates the major concept/subconcept where the materials. are located in the 
discussion section. 

1. b. Culture is a broad concept encompassing all the learned, shared, and transmitted behaviors characteristic of" 
a group of people. Culture can refer to the characteristic habits of a large group of people, such as those who are 
members of the soqjety of the United States of America, or to more restricted groups, such as Mexican 

• Americans or Sioux Indians. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/culture) 

2. a. As the concept is used by American anthropologists and sociologists, the term "society" refers to the 
-cdllection of individuals who live together in an organized population. The focus is on the people rather than 

their behaviors. Society is distinguished from culture in that culture focuses on customary behaviors and 
products of behavior shared among people in a given society. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/society) 

3. c. A socialvstatus is a. position in a social system. Available statuses may be named (e.g., child, school 
psychologist, and each individual occupies several statuses simultaneously. The behaviors that'are expectedof 
an individual! occupying a given status constitute ther' role for that status. Ascribed statuses are based on 
characteristics that are not subject to purposeful modification. (Social status/social role) 

4. d." From thesocial system perspective, children acquire various statuses on the basis of their behavior in oneor 
more. of the social systems in which they participate. These statuses include designations such as retarded 
student, gifted student, and emotionally disturN^l student. Mental retardation and emotional disturbance are 
the designations for the roles (expected behaviorsTa^«<^ated with the social statuses of mentally retarded and 



emotionally disturbed students. (Social status/social role] 

5. b. Locus of. control refers to an individual's expectations whether she/he has control over his/her 
circumstances, or whether such matters are beyond his/her personal control. The first of these conditions is 
referred to as internal control, trie second, as external control. The term "experimental control" has nothing to do 
with individufefjlocus of control perception, (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/locus of control] 

6. Most social science literature has portrayed the black family as a single-parent family dominated by a mother. 
This family form has been identified as the source of various social problems. The claim has been made that this 
form is derivedjrom conditions of slavery which broke up family units. Revisionist scholars have presented 
neglected data'indicating that even in'slave times, a sizeable proportion of blacks managed to maintain two 1 - 
parent families, and the stereotyped single-parent matriarchal famjly does not represent the majority of black 

* families in either the past or the present. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/family characteristics] 

7. Traditionally, the social science literature has presented the Mexican American family as a father-dominated 
authoritarian structure. The father's word was law and his. wife and children were expected to behave with 
unquestioning obedience. The wife's place was in the home, and the father represented the family in matters 
outside the household. This family type usually is presented as though it were present with only minor 
modification in Mexican American and Chicano households. The Mexican family and the transplanted version 
of it are described as extended family units, with households including grandparents, married offspring and 
their spouses and children, and sometimes other relatives: 

This family form is usually contrasted with the nuclear family that is considered typical among middle-class 
Anglo Americans. A nuclear family consists of only a husband and wife and their own biological offspring. 

Mexican American scholars recently have challenged this characterization with data suggesiing that even in 
Mexico the extended family is not as common as has been suggested, and that among Mexican American 
families, egalitarian values are dominant over authoritarian, patriarchal values, (Cultural diversity and 
stereotyping/family characteristics] 

8. A widespread belief in psychology is. that achievement motivation is essential to academic and economic 
advancement. Affiliation motivation, on the other hand, has been considered to be detrimental to the kind of 
individualistic achievement that is necessary for academic success. Those who are mere motivated by 
affiliation needs than by individualistic achievement strivings are likely to put' concern for interpersonal 
relationships and obligations over economic personal gain or a competitive advantage in scholarship. Some 
recent research with Hawaiian groups juujggests that affiliation motivation need not interfere with academic 
achievement. Positive ^correlations between affiliaton motivation And achievement have been reported. 
Affiliation motivation and achievement motivation may be alternative systems, each of which may have 

* advantages within the value context of given cultures. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/maturation] 

9. fofScSTof the literature on Latin American culture has stressed the. fatalistic outlook of people from these groups. 
When an individual fails, it is seen as the work of fate rather than a circumstance to be overcome. Some research 
suggests that the fatalistic orientation described for Puerto Ricans and Mexicans may not be applicable to 
Hispanic families in the United States. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/family characteristics] 

10. The popular stereotype of the Mexican American family as a structure, in which children cannot question 
authority goes on to suggest that these rigid socialization patterns produce uncreative children with field- 
dependent cognitive styles. Mexican American child-rearing practices also are purported to inhibit initiative 
and individualistic achievement patterns. Revisionist scholars have condemned these overdrawn 
generalizations. Research with Mexican American families has demonstrated a substantial degree «of 
heterogeneity. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/socialization) ., 

11. Research on cultural differences in cognitive style has shown with some consistency that Mexican American 
children tend to be field dependent whereas Anglo children tejid to be more field independent. In each group, 
however, the range of individual differences is substantial, and some research has failed to show such 
differences. 

Some investigators advocate that children be taught by teachers whose cognitive style matches their own. 
The research oji this approach is inconsistent in its results. Others advocate that teachers be made sensitive to 
both cognitive. styles and that instruction be organized to help children to function "bicognitively." This 
approach awaits thorough evaluation and replication. (Cultural diversity and stereotyping/cognitive style] 

12. Because of incongruities between the cultures of home and school, a minority child may lack prerequisite skills 
that many teachers take for granted and neverjeach directly. Thus, the child's chances for initial fa ilure may be 
greater, than those for a middle-class child. The greater the discrepancy between the cultures of school and 
home, the greater is the possibility of initial failure. "\ 

Aside from the possibilities for early failure on standard school tasks, teachers often hold expectations of 
poor classroom behavior and less potential for academic progress for children from minority and lower socio- 
economic groups. The combination of the child's difficulty with initial school tasks and the teacher's 
expectations may influence ^he teacher to spend a disproportionate number of contacts with this child 
managing his/her behavior rrifher than communicating curriculum relevant content and skills. As a result, the 
child may fall further and further behind, and a pattern of failure may set in. If the child has been expending 
effort on the school tasks, he/she may come to belie^&that failure is the result of a lack of ability to do academic 
work. A maladaptive pattern whe're'by tasks arejoot initiated and effort is withheld may develop as the child 
comes to feel helpless to overcome these difficuMfes. ; , a 

The perception of helplessness may be limited to academic tasks. A black child with a good jive walk and 
facility with hip talk may be a leader in the pSer group even if not the shining star of things teachers hold dear. 



(Teacher expectations and student performance/learned helplessness) 

Teachers, often hold expectancies that minority children will fail to make good academic progress, and that their 
behavior is likely to be more disruptive than that of non-minority students. These expectancies may be 
influenced by a variety of circumstances, including* special labels applied to children, and actual observation of 
behavior and achievement. Whatever the determinant of the expectation, the teacher is likeJy to spend less time 
in supportive interactions with these students, and more time in efforts to dominate and control social behavior. 
Communications are likely to include less information about skills and information the child needs to progress 
academically, and more behavior management concerns. Minority children who fall into this pattern" of 
interactions with their teachers are deprived of full access to the.curriculum. (Teacher expectations and student 
performance/differential studeirt/teacher interaction patterns) 

,14. There is considerable variability in children's behavior when they enter school. If teachers and psychologists do 
. not take special pains tuNgnsure that children have the necessary skills to accomplish |he tasks presented to 
them, they h ave a sli m change of accomplishing the instructional object i ves. Each objectivemaybeprerequisite 
to the others, so the child irrlhis condition slips progressively further behind those children who possess the 
prerequisite skills. j 

Children whose behavior \yolates the cultural expectation of teachers also are likely to be at an initial 
disadvantage in the classroom, and the effects of the disadvantage may be cumulative. Culture-violating 
behavior becomes the focus for conflict with the t^ncher. Instructional time is consumed in confrontation and 
behavior management rather than content and skill-related interactions. (Teacher expectations and student 
performance/group norms) • , 
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Introduction 

In the past 10 years, language assessment has become of 
increasing concern to school district educators. This concern 
first arose out of a change in our immigration laws that 
allowed a steady influx of new immigrants into the country 
from non-English-speaking areas, beginning in the 1960s 
and increasing in tempo during the 1970s. This influx also 
produced an awakening ia some populations — largely 
Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans— that their children 
were almost as severely handicapped in school by limited 
proficiency in English as were the immigrant children. The 
need grew for determining the language status of these 
limited-English-speaking children. Interest in assessment 
instruments and in the linguistic rationale on which they are 
based also grew. The Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Bilingual 
Education Act in 1968/and the 1974 Lou decision in Lou vs. 
NichoJs (1974) heightened and intensified this interest. 
, State and federal guidelines which were prepared to assist 
school districts in complying with the court decisions ancl 
public laws, -require school districts to assess the English 
language skills of children from non-English-speaking 
backgrounds, to classify them on the basis of language 
status, and to provide instructional programs commensurate 
with their language and academic needs. In keeping with the 
immediate needs of school districts, as defined in terms of 
the Lou decision and P.L. 94-142, the primary focus of this 
section is on assisting school personnel to classify children 
for the purpose of placement in appropriate educational 



programs. The importance ofobtaining information forrthe 
purpose of diagnosing and developing interventions for 
individual students is recognized. Although interventions 
are not the major focus in this section, information presented 
here may be useful as a foundation for acquiring Curther 
insights into the language and academic needs oT bilingual 
children. . ^ 

Because assessment in schools generally falls within the 
purview of the school psychologist, other school personnel 
increasingly have looked to them for guidance -and 
assistance in conducting language assessments. Although 
the role of (he school psychologist may not include direct 
administration of language tests.^knowledge about language 
and general assessment principles enables the psychologists 
to work with language specialists and, when necessary, to 
provide direction to other school personnel. Thus, in view of 
the recent emphasis on language testing, school psycholo- 
gists must take an active role in language assessment and 
should acquire as much knowledge and insight. into this 
process as possible. v 

Included in this section of the module, therefore, are (a) a 
basic discussion of the nature of language and of the 
language acquisition process; (b) an overview of commonly 
used procedures for assessing language skills of children 
from non-English-speaking backgrounds; (c) general charac- 
teristics of present-day oral language proficiency tests;and 
(d) a summary of legally required language assessment and 
intervention procedures, 
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OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this section of the module, the participant should be able to perform the following: 

1. Assist school personnel in understanding the language behavior -of limited English-speaking and bilingual 
children. 

2. Assist school districts in the evaluation and selection of language assessment instruments. 

3. Use data from language assessment to assist in the diagnosis of learning difficulties and in the development 
of intervention strategies for limited English proficient (LEP) and bilingual students. 

4. Discuss and define in general terms the current, requirements of legally required assessment and 
intervention procedures for children with non-English-speaking home backgrounds. 

PRETEST 

1. For the school psychologist two of the most important areas in the field of language >are 

(a) the history of recent immigration; civil rights legislation . 

(b) procedures for assessing language; the nature of language and the acquisition process 

(c) an understanding of minority parents; a thorough knowledge of their language 

(d) . local school policy regarding testing; knowledge of the inventory of tests used locally 

2. Language is, as defined by linguists, « 

(a) a system of articulated sounds used by any species 

(b) a system of automatic. vocal and written symbols used for communication 

(c) a unique reflection of a particular culture 

(d) the only way groups c£/i communicate t < 

3. The following is a valid statement about language: 

(a) it is not uniquely human 

(b) it does not perform a social function / 

(c) it is not the same as writing - 

(d) it is not systematic 

4> In the sentence, She take to. her seven buck for him read, as spoken by a nonnative English speaker, the speaker 
has made errors of 

(a) phonology, morphology, and syntax 

(b) phonology and syntax, but not of morphology 

(c) phonology and morphology, but not of syntax 

(d) morphology and syntax, but not of phonology 

5. In the preceding sentence . : " ^ 

...(a) the full semantic import of the speaker's message would be transmitted 

(b) there wjll be no ambiguities in the transmission of the semantic import of the speakers message 

(c) only a portion of t he semantic import of the speaker's message would be transmitted 

•(d) the listener will have no doubts about the semantic import of the message being transmitted 

6. One language is not "better" than another; it is just that 

(a) some languages are more complicated than others 

(b) some languages are more descriptive than others. 

r (c) the language one doesn't know just doesn't have the words to express what one's native language does so 
simply 

(d) the language one knows (one's native language) seems better able to handle the necessities of 
communication 

7. Because language is one of the major components of culture, it reflects • 

(a) the way that a society views the reality around it. 

(bj the quality and quantify of literature written by a society 

(c) the superior or inferior way of thinking of a society . 

(d) the more effective or less effective ways that a society has of expressing itself 

8. The primary linguistic system is * 

(a) the written language: reading and writing 

(b) the kinesic: touching and feeling * 

(c) the spoken language:,understanding and speaking 

(d) the paralinguistic: grunts and groans 

9. The most important difference between the spoken and written language is that 

(a) writing is not as important as speaking either to the individual or to the species 

(b) "the spoken language is an imperfect and less precise substitute for the written language 

(c) the written language is quite different from the spoken language 

(dj the spoken language is not as symbolic as the written language. * . 

10, The notion that the written language is a code that can be decoded with equal ease.regardless of oral proficiency 
is . . 

(a) a mistaken one, based on the belief that the real language is the written language and the spoken language 



merely an imperfect substitute 

(b) a' mistaken one, based on the belief ? that the real language is the spoken language and the written language 
merely an imperfect substitute 

(c) a valid one, based on the belief that the written language must conform to the rules of the spoken language 

(d) a valid one, based on the belief that the spoken language must conform to the rules of.the written language 

11. df the four language skjjls, the receptive (or, passive) skills are 

(a) reading and Speaking 

(b) understanding and writing . 

(c) speaking and writing 

(d) understanding and reading 

12. Of the four language skills, the expressive (or active) skills are 

(a) reading and speaking 

(b) .understanding and writing *" , 

(c) speaking and writing . 

(d) understanding and reading 

• 13. Of the primary and secondary systems on the one hand, and the receptive and expressive skills on the other, 

are normally learned earlier by native speakers. ""' 

(a) the primary system and receptive skills 
.* (b) the primary system and expressive skills 

(c) the secondary system and receptive skills 

(d) the secondary- system and expressive skills v - 

14. The notion that a dialect is an "impure," imperfect attempt to emulate the "standard"*language is 

(a) a mistaken one, because most people speak at least two dialects - 

(b) a mistaken one, because people with less education don't speak the standard language 

(c) a valid one, because people with more education do speak the standard language. 

(d) a valid one, because people with less education cannot communicate as well as those with more education 

15. An idiolect is : 

(a) usually associated with standard dialects 

(b) usually associated with nonstandard dialects '*n 

(c) both social and regional 

(d) neither social orj-egional 

16. A speaker's style or register.is delermined 

(a) by the variable of education , 

(b) by the variable of region 

„ ( (c) by the variable of whim or notion 
(d) by many variables 

17. The dialect arbitrarily designated by a society is "standard" s 

fa) is usually the best and most expressive dialect 

(b) is usually socio-economically-determined 

(c) is usually based on the choice of the most prestigious dialect 

(d) is usually stylistically determined > •« 

18. In the acquisition by monolingual children of their native language 

(a) we cannot predict their stages of language development on the basis of age 

(b) simple imitation of adult speech assures immediate acquisition of most structures 

(c) most of the basic structures of the spoken language are acquired by the age of 5-6 

(d) there is little lexico-semantic development after age 6 - 

19. Second-language acquisition differs from first-language acquisition in that 

(a) developmental processes related to developing brain chemistry play an important part in second-language 
acquisition 

(b) the first language is usually fairly well established at the time of acquisition of the second 

(c) motivation and opportunity are more important in first-language^acquisition than in second 

(d) the oplirhal age for acquiring a second language is well established 

20. Results of general school achievement tests may not be reliable and valid for a particular bilingual or limited 
English proficient student 

(a) if the test content is linguistically and culturally appropriate 

(b) if the test is in the student's'own dialect or language 

(c) if the test administrator is familiar to the student 

(d) if the test is in the student's weaker language 

21. Language testing is of concern to school psychologists because 

[a) they are often bilingual 

(b) they are usually experts~in language j 

. (c) language arid learning difficulties- are often related 
(d) language and instructional planning are unrelated 

22. The population to be tested and the type jf language assessment instrument to be selected are largely dependent 
upon 
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(a) the projected use to be made of the results 

(b) availability of bilingual staff 

(c) local option „ 

(d) the cost of the available instruments ' , « 

23. Measures designed to determine students' strengths and weaknesses in a particular language are" " 

(a) aptitude tests 

(b) placement tests * 

(c) achievement tests * 

(d) diagnostic tests \ . s • >„ » 

24. When we look at the linguistic skills of bilingual' children in most U.S. elementary schools, we find that ' . 

(a) most of them are fluent speakers of their home language a 

(b) they are usually not a homogeneous group linguistically 

fc) most of them havenative-like controrof both languages I 
(dj they have usually retained little of their home language ability 

25. The legislation mandating school districts to define the language status of each child has resulted in wide-scale 
- language testing that has as its prime purpose ' ■ 

(a) measurement of students' achievement . , 

(b) diagnosis of students' language strengths and weaknesses 

(c) determination of students' language aptitude 

(d) placement of students into appropriate programs 

26. Recent research has shown that one of the positive effects associated with bilingualism may be _J 

(a) accelerated cognitive growth 

(b) cognitive inflexibility ■ t 

(c) higher school achievement 

(d) greater intellectual achievement ' 

27. An example of a direct measure for determining the language dominanceof bilingualchildrenis _ in each 
language. 

(a) fluency tests © 

(b) self-rating scales * s • 

(n) oral proficiency tests • 
(d) word association .tests " 

28. Instruments like standardized tests of oral proficiency can measure directly and independently a child's oral 
performance in each of her/his languages. A distinct advantage of such measures is that - , 

(a) they are usually time consuming to administer and score , 

(b) they must sample a variety of language functions • . 

(c) they must be comparable 

(d) they can measure competence in each of the four skills 

29. Discrete-item tests , 



(a) are usually conversation based 

(b) usually contain a specific number of items 

(c) usually attempt to elicit "free speech" ^ 

(d) often take the form of a structured interview '* > 

30. Answer is a true statement about test mode\ which are used t o assess production skills. 9 

(a) The Structured Response mode requires the chilcl to supply a complete answer to a direct question 

(b) In the Sentence Repetition mode the child must be able.to decode as well as encode the material to be 
repeated 1 

(c) Listening comprehension is not required in the "Retell" part of the Oral Composition (Tell; Retell) mode 

(d) The Direct Questioning mode uses very tightly controlled cues 

31. With respect to the content of oral proficiency tests, 

(a) all tests attempt to assess all four subsystems^ of language 11 

(b) airtests attempt to assess phonology 

(c) some tests attempt to score only syntax 

(d) few tests attempt to assess morphology \. 

32. In view of the severe limitations on currently available oral proficiency tests with respect to their 
psychometric qualities, * 

(a) there is little justification for continuing to use them 

(b) they should be replaced by subjective measures alone 

(c) currently -available statistical procedures should no longer be u k ,ed for reporting langu age data ' 

(d) test scores should ^e used with extreme caution 

33. Of the currently available oral proficiency tests, 

(a) most are standardized on an adequate number of children > 

(b) very few have demonstrated that they meet acceptable psychometric standards 

(c) most have gone through a complete development and refinement process 

(d) very few attempt to use statistical procedures : 



3,4. Thenecessity for school districts to determine each child's language status objectively was directly mandated 

by — , — • ~ .. • . 

(a) the Lau Decision , 

(b) the Civil Rights Act 

• (c) the U.S. Supreme Court 
(d) the Lau Remedies 

35. The. major problem with the LESA classification scheme was that ^_ 

(a) , it was based on oral proficiency alone 

(b) it was'based on language dominance alone 

(c) it mandated special programs for all children . ." 

(d) it mandated no special programs at all 

36. The LEP scheme classifies^children on the basis of * 

(a)" their degree of home-language proficiency 

.(b) their, degree of English-language proficiency 

(c) their degree of Engjfijh dominance > 

(d) subjective judgments by teachers * 

• 37. Inasmuch as so many measures for diagnosing learning disabilities depend upon a child's language abilities, it 
woulcj^seem advisable v. 

(a) to translate all measures into the child's home language 

(b) .to eliminate language difficulties as the possible source of the child's learning problems 

(cj to administer a language dominance test to all bilingual children at the beginning of the school year 
(d) to administer a language aptitude test to all children ' 

38. Diagnostic language tests for bilingual children can be of value to the schoorpsychologist 

(a) if they are comparable in their structure and content 

(b) if they test only English „ 

(c) if they test only the home language \ 

(d) if they are administered in her/his presence - 



The "Nature of Language 



As defined by most linguists, the term "language" refers to 
spoken language only. True False. - 



Language has been defined in^ many ways. For some 
scholars it is a system of articulated sounds organized by 
human thought and used by a group of humans' for the 
purpose of communication. For others, it is a system of 
arbitrary vocal symbols through -which human beings 
belonging to a particular social group communicate, interact, 
and cooperate. These symbols operate automatically as a set 
of habits which are fully developed and controlled in both 
production and reception by the native-born adult members 
of that group. To some people, language 'is a gift of God only 
to the human species; to others, it is the unique reflection of a 
particular culture and the ways in which that group views, 
interprets, and expresses the reality that it experiencesdaily 
through the senses. *> 

"Common to all views of language is that it (a) is uniquely 
human; «(b) is systematic; (c) is vocal; (d) performs a social 
function; and (e) is not the same as writing or other forms of, 
communication (English Language Services, 1068; Fromkin 
& Rodman, 1974; Saville-T.roike, 1976). 

Subsystems of Language 



Define briefly but concisely the four subsystems of language. 
For discussions of them see Fromkin & Rodman, 1974, pp. 9- 
12; Kehoe, 1971, pp. 5-17; Langacker, 1968, pp. 21-42. 



Linguists analyze language in different ways; thus, no one 
analysis — perhaps not even a single definition — can satisfy 
everyone. We offer here one view of the subdivision of 
language into four subsystems: phonology, morphology, 
syntax, and semantics. \ ~ 

The phonology of a language is the subsystem that deals 
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with the sounds of the language, their production, the 
perception of them, their combinatory possibilities, and the 
ways in which they functionin distinguishing meaning. That 
- is, pit is distinguished by English native speakers from bit by 
the fact that /p/ and /b/ are members of different sound 
families, or phonemes, and* through is'distinguished from 
throw for the same reason relating to the phonemes /u/ and 
/o/. v 

The morphology of a language is the subsystem that deals 
with the forms which signal meaning in the language, 
whether they be words or parts of words. These forms are 
called morphemes. Most words are lexical morphemes, that 
is, they usually signal lexical or vocabulary meaning (e.g., 
book, tiej. Parts of words most often are grammatical 
morphemes, that is, they usually signal grammatical- 
meaning. For example/the /si of books signals more than one 
book, and /s/ of the verb ties and the /d/ of tied give the 
listener information on the grammatical tense or person. • 
The syntax of a language is the subsystem by which the 
morphemes are arranged into" the larger units of phrases, 
clauses; and sentences. The syntactical rules of English, for 
example, tell us that Johnny bit. Mary is a permissible 
sentence, and that it means that not only did something take 
place in the past (morphology: past tense of the verb bitej 
but, also, that Johnny was the doer and Mary the receiver of 
the biting. Mary bit Johnny reverses the order of the subject 
and object. This does not mean that the same syntactical 
rules can be applied to other languages. In fact, many 
languages— Spanish among them— can put the object first," 
providing that certain other rules are followed (e.g., A Maria 
le mordio Juanito = Johnny bit Mary). In English we cannot 
say Mary John bit, Bit John Mary, John bite Mary, or John 
bitten Mary,.but there are languages in which one or more of 
these forms might be perfectly permissible. In yet another 
area of syntax, English syntactical rules allow us to say I 
know the professor, but not usually I know the Professor 
Jones. Not so again with Spanish, for instance: Conozco al 
profesor Garcia . It readily can be seen from the examples 
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that both the- morphological and syntactical rules of a 
language are intimately related and intertwined. In fact, 
many linguists refer to the morphosyntactic rules of a 
language as the rules governing its grammatical structure. 

The semanticstructure of a language is the subsystem that 
(a) relates sound to meaning or vice versa, or, from another 
point of view, (b) deals with the conceptual import of the 
message , which speakers want to communicate through 
language and the ways in which they manipulate thgrules of 
each of the other three subsystems so that the listener 
receives the exact 'message which the speakers had 
conceptualized in the first place. He took to her right away is 
not the same us She took him right away. Obviously, if an 
error is made in phonology, morphology, syntax, or the 
selection of the appropriate lexical items, than one cannot be 
certain that the listener will receive exactly the same 
message which the speaker intended. He took to her right 
awny is vastly different in meaning frpm He talked of her 
right of way. The phonological differences in these two 
utterances are very slight, but they produce grea-t lexical and 
grammatical differences. When both speaker and listener are 
native speakers, even the most minimal differences in the 
speakers utterances are detected and decoded by the listener 
with exactly the same conceptuarnuances which the speaker 
intended. If, however, one of the two does not have native- 
like control of one/)r more of the rules of even one subsystem, 
Some kind of breakdown or lag in communication will occur 
because of the listeners greater or lersser loss of meaning. 

Another example of how semantic systems work involves 
idioms (i.e., phrases or utterances whose meaning is not the 
■simple, literal total of their component parts). For example, 
She kicked the bucket refers neither to a pail nor the act of 
kicking; and He's got onts in his, pants refers neither to 
insects nor .trouserri. Because native speakers know the 
semantic rules, they know wjiich utterances to interpret 
'literally and which, idiomatically. 

Syntactic and semantic sy terns ace very complex indeed. 
The information just presented is intended to give only a 
^working notion of both systems within the framework oLthe 
four subsystems. v 

Language as a Reflection of Culture 



English is much butturat describing on occurrence than most 
other languages. True-, Fol.se _ 



Cultures, as defined by most linguists and anthropolo- 
gists, are "structured systems of patterned behavior" (Lado, 
1957, pp. 110-123) or, to put it anotherway, language is "the 
expressive dimension of culture" (Saville-Troike.1976, pp. 
27-29, 45-67). Children who grow up in a particular society 
- % or- culture learn a whole complex set of behavior patterns 
which are peculiar to thaUcuIture, and they learn to look at 
and interpret the daily reality around them in terms of those 
learned patterns. At the same time, they learn the language 
system which is used in that culture, to label, arrange, and 
interpret the reality in a way that is peculiar to that language 
and that culture alone. This, is because language is one of the 
major components' of culture; it is true in every area of 
language. On the phonological leVel, the language has 
sounds, combinations of sounds, contrasts of sounds, and so 
forth, which are peculiar To that language and culture. On the 
morphological level, grammatical signals fall into certain 
categories and types peculiar to that language and culture. 
And the same is true on the.lexical, syntactic, and semantic 
levels. For example, (a) the English word snow (both noun 
and "verb) is divided into as many as sev^n different 
categories in certain Eskimo languages; (b) the color 



spectrum jn some languages is divided up differently than is 
ours; (c) Czech has sound combinations such as /ctvrt/ 
(tchtvrtf, with no Intervening vowel sounds, which are. 
impossiblejpr English or Spanish; (d) an English speaker 
says, I droppecf-friy pencil, with no necessity, except under 
extraordinary conditions, to specify whetherit was dropped 
accidentally or purposefully; a Spanish speaker, on thelother 
hand,£says, Se me cayo el Japiz— the penciL-as'sociated with 
me (as mine) dropped itself (was dropped, fell down 
^somehow). In both languages the usual meaning of the 
sentence is that it was accidental; yet the Spanish 
construction shows the accidental nature of the event 
whereas the English structure is ambiguous, (e) In Spanish 
one says, Se puso eT sol, and Se puso bravo, using the same 
Verb put in the reflexive (se puso] for the sun's setting and 
somebody's becoming or getting angry.' Spanish speakers 
look at tha reality of the sun setting as "putting itself" over 
thehorizon, and the reality of becoming angry as "putting 
oneself" in the state of anger. There are literally thousands of 
such syntactic examples jn every language. To dismiss them 
simply as "idioms" is' to miss the main point: They are^ 
different grammatical structures because each culture' views 
the reality (the dropping of the pencil, the setting of the §un, 
and the becoming angry) in different ways, with difference 
interpretations of the reality, and, therefore, with different 
ways (grammatical structure) of expressing or describing 
that reality.^ 

Language as a Vehicle of Communication 



Non-native speakers of English can learn to read English as 
easily as native English speakers regardless of their 
proficiency in spoken English. True False 



Primary and secondary systems. The primary vehicle by 
which people communicate is spoken language. Accompany- 
ing this primary vehicle are the nonverbal aspects of 
communication: the kinesic (e.g., gestures), which is neither 
vocal nor verbal, and the paralinguistic (grunts, groans, 
etc.), which is vocal but not verbal. Nonverbal communica- 
tion is an important but a secondary vehicle. Figure 1 
illustrates how the primary system functions. 

Writing is not language. It is a system of. communication 
and is bosed on language, but it is not language in and of 
itself. It is a substitute for language. It does not mirrorspeech 
exactly and the nbmber of written symbols is most 
inadequate for indicating not only the huge .number of 
different sounds in any language buU also, the supra- 
sngmental elements, such as stress, pitch, juncture, and 
rhythmic find intonational features. 



Figure 1. The speech chain: Primary linguistic system. 
Source: W. G. Moulton, Linguistics, NEA /ournol, January, 
1965. 

Written language is important, however. Children must 
become literate if they are to be able to read books, and they 
must leafn to write as a basic prerequisite for being able to 
submit compositions, reports, take examinations, and so on, 
all of which also are necessary to the educational process and 
beyond. » 

* The written language is important but different from the 
spoken language and usually is a substitute for it. We use 
written language only when communication through the 
primary vehicle is Impossible, -undesirable, unfeasible, or 
inconvenient. 

The preceding ideas are important, especially for teachers. 
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Our constant preoccupation with and concentration on 
teaching children to read tends to dfstort our criteria and to 
reverse reality to the point where we believe that the written 
is the real language and the spoken language is only an 
imperfect. substitute. In turn, this misconception leads us to 
the ^mistaken judgment that the norms of the written 
language also govern the spoken language and that rules for 
t^e'latter must conform to those of the former. 

The same reversal of reality in the area of reading tends to 
give us the mistaken notion that the written language is a 
code which can be decoded with equal ease by native and 
non-native children alike (see English Language Services, 
1968: Fromkin & Rodman, 1974; Moulton, 1970). 



List the active language skills. 



Receptive and expressive skills. If we examine the four 
most frequently discussed language skills — understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing — we find that understanding 
.and speaking make up the primary linguistic system that 
comprises the spoken language. Reading and writing make 
up the secondary system, which comprises the written 



language. From another point of view, understanding and 
reading are the passive skills and require 'receptive and 
perceptive abilities {decoding skills), whereas 8peaTcTn>and 
writing are the active skills and require production abilities 
(encoding skills). T 
The primary skills of understanding and speaking^ 
generally are learned by native speakers at a younger age 
than are the secondary skills of reading and writing. Also, 
the passive skills generally develop a t a more rapid rate than 
the native speakers can produce, and they can read more 
than they can write. 

Language Variation 

Define the terms idiolect, dialect, and standard language. 



Myths abound in this area (e.g., "I speak the 'pure,' /real,* 
standard language, you-all speak a dialect— an. 'impure,' 
imperfect attempt to emulate my standard"). In fact, of 
course, everybody speaks a dialect or, rather, everybody 
speaks her/his own idiolect (i.e., her/his variety of language 
with idiosyncracies of speech* that make one idiolect 
different from all others). But each idiolect is very similar to 
the idiolects of the other people who live in the same region. 
All speak the same regional dialect of the language. In certain 
regions, for example; ten and tin are said with the same 
vowel sound and are phonologically not differentiated, but 
cot and caught are pronounced with different, distinguish- 
able, and contrasting vowel sounds; in other regions the 
reverse is true; in yet another, cot, caught, ten and tin are all 
phonologically differentiated but cot and cart are not (the so- 
called Hess dialects), as is also the case with hominy and 
harmony] These four words may be perfectly contrasted in 
the other dialects we mentioned. Some say paiJ, others 
bucket; some say frying pan, others skiJJet. 

Most people speak more than one dialect. They have a 
regional I dialect and a social dialect (which is largely 
determined by educational level). In addition, all speakers of 
a language have more than one style or register, depending 
on the immediate context or domain in which they are 
communicating. Simplistically, the latter can be divided into 
formal and informal, but it is more complicated than that. . 
Some of the variables are the relationship of the speaker to 
her/his listener(s), the social context or domain (job, 
neighborhood, home, etc.), and the topic. 

Finally, no dialect is, linguistically speaking, necessarily 
or inherently better, superior, more expressive, more logical, 
richer, more complex, more picturesque, and so on than any 
other dialect. Thus, judgments about the. superiority or 
intrinsic value of one dialect over another arise frorii social, 
economic, or political and not linguistic factors. Given that 
the power structure of most societies usually lies with the 
higher 'socio-economic group, their dialect arbitrarily is 
designated as "standard*" and prestigious, and all others are 
designated as "nonstandard" and less prestigious (see 
SavillejTroike, 1976; Frarrikin & Rodman, 1974; Dale, 1972). 

Language Acquisition * 



How does second-language acquisition differ from first- 
language acquisition? How is it similar? 



First-Language Acquisition — Monolingualism. Recent 
studies of first-language acquisition suggest that children 
the world over learn the native language through meaningful 
interactions with the people around them. Children ^re not 
"preprogrammed" to learn a particular language. They, 
acquire the language that js mosf' often spoken in their 
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homes. Language acquisition is not the simple imitation of 
adult speech but a process in'vfhich children test hypotheses 
and gradually structure rules for the speech they hear. 
Children's language 1 development proceeds through succes- 
sive stages until the mismatch between what they hear and 
what they create is resolved. These stages are believed to 
coincide with certain maturational changes that are gov- 
erned to a great extent by the physical development of the 
brain. 

In monolingual development, children progress through 
stages that' an; predictable on the basis of age. By the time 
children enter school at age 5-6, they generally have entered 
the final stage of their native language acquisition. They 
have-acquired most of the basic oral structures of the native 
language and have; learned a flgood bit about the various 
styles of speaking in which people; talk to each other under 
different circumstances, such as modifying speech in role 
playing and shifting styles when addressing, a-uthority , 
figures. 

The final stage of native language acquisition is of 
particular importance to the classroom teacher. Certain 
sounds may not bo fully mastered by all children before age 
8. A number of important syntactic structures (e.g., passive 
sentences and sentences containing the verbs' ask and 
promise] are acquired between the ages of 5 and 10. Lexicp- 
semantic development (the meaning of words) also occurs 
after age 6. Obviously, vocabulary is expanded and word 
meanings are elaborated throughout life. Although the 
preceding examples have been taken from English, there is 
convincing evidence that children the world over progress' 
without the aid of formal instruction through successive 
•stages in language tlevolopmentlvhich are similar to those 
identified for English-speaking children. 

First-Language Acquisition — Bilingualism. Many chil- 
dren living in various parts oJ the United'States are exposed 
to arid acquire /wo languages simultaneously .in early 
childhood. - Both/are first languages for these children, 
although one js usually dominant in certain situations or 
with certain/people. For example, if children hear one 
language from their parents and another from' their 
playmates, "they will tend to speak the home language with 
their parentsjand use the other with playmates. During early 
childhood, Interaction with parents tends to be more ff 
extensive than that with playmates. Hence, the'-horfle 
language is Jikely to prevail as. the child's dominant 
language. Perfect linguistic balance in communicating with 
parents and peers seems to be extremely difficuit to achieve. 
Nonetheless, the relatively few studies of child bilinguals 
provide some evidence that^children are capable of acquiring 
iwo or more languages simultaneously. 

Case studios of children raised under bilingual conditions 
during the first three yeaps )f life, although offering 
contradictory evidence in certain instances, reveal several 
general points of~agreement. Language acquisition follows 
the same developmental pattern in bilingual as fn mono- 
lingual childrem-In the area of phonology fsound system. of 
the language), some researchers have noted an initial period 
of confusion in learning the sounds of the two languages. 
When the exposure to the two languages is similar, the periocf 
'of confusion is relatively short; when one language is 
dominant, the sound features of that language may be 
substituted for those of the weaker language. Similarly, 
words that are difficult to pronounce in one language may be 
avoided or. 'as frequently happens, an easier-to-pronounce 
word from the other language may be substituted in the 
child's active vocabulary. 

Semantic development appears to follow the same general 
process in both monolingual and bilingual acquisition? 
Children go through, a period of overgeneralization: for' 
example, any animal may be referred to as-cot or dog. gat/to 




or purrito, depending upon the label first learned. Gradually, 
the child learns to apply the proper adult label and a cat 
always is a cat and never a dog. It is argued by some 
researchers that for bilingual children all words from both 
languages initially form a single vocabulary system; only 
gradually, as the children gain experience with the two 
languages, do Jhey learn to differentiate the words of the 
separate languages^ and to' use them accordingly. An 
additional problem for bilingual children* is that the meaning 
of some words has different extensions in the two languages 
being learned. For example, the English word brush is used 
in clothes brush and paint brush whereas in Spanish a 
separata word is required for each kind of brush. Thus, 
bilingual children must learn the restrictions of the labels as 
they apply to corresponding items in the two languages. 
, Morphosyntactic structures (the order of words in 
sentences and forms of wo'rds such as run t and running) 
appear to follow the same developmental order in bilingual 
as in monolingual % children. If both languages express 
particular'information with similar structures, those struc- 
tures tend to be learned simultaneously.. If a structure^ is 
more difficult in one language', it is acquired later in that 
Tanguagp. Thus, in bilingual children, the development of 
certain morphosyntactic structures of one language may lag 
behind those oj the other language because they are more 
complex. 

Second-Language, Acquisition. Unlike the simultaneous 
acquisition of two languages, second (or successive) 
language acquisition normally takes place after the age of 3-4^-^ 
when one language — the mother tongues-has been relatively, 
well established (but is by no means fully established). 
Second-language learning differs from first-language acqui- 
sition in that the learning of a second language (a) does not 
depend on developmental processes which are related to the 
'developing brain chemistry, as in the case of first-language 
acquisition, and (b) is not the same as acquiring language 
skills "from scratch." Second-language learning often 
becomes a matter of adapting or extending existing skills 
andl<nowledge rather than learning a completely new set of 
skills. 

The learning of a second language appears to be highly 
individualistic in nature. Although not much is known about 
how children learn a second language, their motivation and 
the opportunity to learti are -key factors. In addition, there 
appear to be critical periods in the flexibility and adapta- 
bility of the brain beyond which certain aspects of second- 
language learning are difficuit to achieve. 

We do not kfmw the optimal age for introducing a second 
language to children. A number of studies from various parts 
of the world report that children between the ages of 6 and 8 
experience considerable difficulty in second-language learn- 
ing. Children who begin second-language learning at the age 
of 9 or 10, after the first language is well established, are 
more successful in acquiring secorfd-language skills than are . 
younger immigrant or native-born children whose home 
language is not the dominant language of the country.. 
-However, these studies do not agree with data on Canadian 
immigrant children which suggest that children who arrived 
in Canada at older ages experienced greater educational 
difficulty than children who arrived prior to school entry or 
who were born in. Canada. No definitive research on this 
topic has been conducted with U.S. populations. However, 
the informal obKtTrvations of a few researchers reveal that 
recently arrived immigrant children from Mexico whose 
Spanish is firmly' established are more 'successful in 
acquiring English skills than are native-born Mexican 
Americans. 



Assessing Language . 

Like other forms of educational testing, language assess- 
ment requires school psychologists to confront a number of 
issues and make some important decisions before engaging 
students in language testing. Many related issues have legal 
ramifications and are closely tied to the growing/concern 
with the protection of students' basic rights. Garcia (1978) 
provided an enlightening analysis of the literature on social 
science, legislation, and litigation in relation to students' 
rights which must be recognized in the testing situation. 



Whot rights do students hove with respect to: 
the testing environment? (List ot Jeost five. J 
the test instrument? (List ot Jeost eight. J 
test results ond their use? (List ot ieost five.J 
(see Garcio, 1978, pp, 456-57) 



Many present concerns with students' rights in assess- 
ment are^directly related to language and cultureT They 
in clud/l inguistically and culturally familiar test adminis- 
trators; instructions and directives in a language, language 
level, and language style familiar to each student; test 
content and supporting materials that are linguistically and 
culturally appropriate; and tests that do not penalize the 
student because of language dialect differences or language 
limitations (e.g., when the test's language is different from 
the student's native or dominant language). All these factors 
are intended to ensure that the test results obtained fqr a 
particular student are reliable and valid. The same concerns 
are found in language assessment. In language testing, when 
the goal is to determine 1 the language status of a student, it 
becomes necessary to test the student's abilities in the 
second or weaker language as well as in the stronger 
language. Nevertheless, consideration must be given to 
whether, the student can succeed at least minimally in the 
secon v d-language test. The student should not be penalized 
for dialect differences in either the .native or second 
language. 



LisHwo reasons in support of the following stotement: An 
understanding of the noture of longuoge ond procedures for 
ossessing Jonguage obilities is o voluoble osset to the school . 
psychologist.' 



School psychologists frequently are asked to assist their 
school districts in preparing for and carrying out wide-scale 
language assessment programs. In addition, it often becomes 
necessary to examine a student's language characteristics 
prior to diagnosing learning difficulties and/or instructional 
planning for individual children, A thorough understanding 
of the nature of language and procedures for evaluating 
language abilities of students can be a valuable asset to 
school psychologists. 



In whot woy is longuoge testing similar to.other forms of 
educotionoJ testing? How doas it differ? (Note similorities 
one! differences as you proceed through the following poges. J 



The following subsection offers a discussion of some 
important aspects of language testing, a few of which are 
unique to language assessment. It is intended to assist 
educators in the evaluation and selection of test instruments. 

Purpose of Language Testing 

What use is to be made of the information obtained? The 



answer to thifrquestion determines to a great extent who is to 
be tested and the type of instrument to be used. 

Until the early 1970s, most language tests were designed 
for use with high school or adult students who were studying, 
foreign languages. These test's, which still are used widely 
today, consist of four types: 

1. Placement: Generally a wide-meshed screening test to 
determine' appropriate placement in a particular 
sequence of courses. . 

2. Achievement:Some are criterion-referenced measures 
in which test items are selected to reflect specific 
course content. Others are norm-referenced arid 
purport to 'measure a general proficiency that is 
considered to be typical of a particular standardization 
sample. 

3. Diagnostic: ' A few tests are designed to pinpoint 
students' strengths and weaknesses in a particular 
language. Information from these tests'is intended to 
assist the teacher in making decisions on instruction 
for individual students. J 

4. Aptitude: These tests attempt to measure language- 
related abilities which are thought to predict success- 
ful foreign language learning. 

Since the passage of the Bilingual Education Act in 1968 1 . 
and the subsequent legislation at the state and federal levels 2 
mandating schools to provide appropriate instruction for 
children with limited English-speaking ability (LESA), new 
tests have appeared in great number on the commercial 
market. Much of the wide-scale language testing occurring 
today is directed to evaluating the language abilities of 
children who come from homes where a language other than 
English is the primary language of communication. It is this 
segment of the school population, rather thaji foreign 
language students, with whom school psychologists are 
concerned. Therefore, our discussion here focuses on 
procedures tha? are relevant to the assessment of students 
whose home language is other than English. It does not treat 
the assessment of' monolingual English-speaking students 
nor issues related to bidialectalism. - 



A bilinguol student is not necessorily o fluent speoker of 
her/his home longuoge. True Folse 



It is generally assumed that children entering school have 
acquired a spoken language and that teaching them to read 
and write that language is a major task of the schools. Until 
recently, it was fur/her assumed that in the United States the 
children's language would be English. * However, social 
changes in._a_npr new immigrations into this country have 
Forced educators to recognize that the latter assumption is 
unwarranted. In all regions of the country, whether rural or 
"Urban/' many children enter school speaking another 

'The 1968 Bilingual Education Act decreed financial assistance to 
local educational agencies to develop and carry out school programs 
which are designed to meet the special educational needs of children 
with limited English-speaking ability in our nation's schools (20 
U.S.C. 880b, enacted January 2, 1968, P.L. 90-247, Title VII, sec. 702, 
81, Stat. 816). 

2 At present, some 20 states have enacted legislation governing local 
educational programs for children with limited English-speaking' 
ability. Some of the more notable court cases affecting policy at the 
national level are Lou v. Nichols (414 U.S. 563, 1974); Serno v. 
Porfales Municipol Schools (499 R. 2d 1147, 10th Cir.. 1974); Aspira 
of New York v. Board of Educot/on of the City of New York (72 Civ. 
4002. S.D.N.Y. August 29, 1974; also, 57 F.R.D. 62. S.D.N. Y. 1973; 65 
F.R.D. 541, S.D.N.Y. 1975; 394 F. Supp. 1161, S.D.N.Y M 1975); United 
Stoles v. Texas (Civ. No. 73-3301, W.D. Tex. 8/1/73); Morgan v. 
Kerr/gon (401 R. Supp. 216, 242, fc). Mass. 1975; affd 523 F. 2d 917, 1st 
Cir. 1975). 

O 



language as well as or better than they do English. Students' 
linguistic skills range along a continuum from monolingual- 
ism in English, with varying degrees of bilingualism in 
between. Bilingual children' are not homogeneous. For 
example, some children may have reached normal develop- 
ment in their native languages and^be'in an early stage in 
learning the second; others may have native-like control of 
both languages; yet others may have reached advanced 
stages in the second-language but have retained only limited 
^knowledge of their native language. 

Recent research suggests that, there are positive as well as 
negative, consequences ossociated with biJingualism. 
True False > 
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Children's school success depends largely on their ability 
to understand, speak, read, and write the language of the 
classroom. Therefore, for some children a program of 
instruction in a language other than English may be 
necessary during the period in which English languageskills 
are being acquired. Many educators, linguists, and psycholo- 
gists believe that social and academic retardation, com- 
monly attributed to the effects of bilingualism, can be 
alleviated through school . programs that respect the 
language .and culture of language minority students and are 
sensitive to the children's emotional, social, and intellectual 
needs. Such programs often necessitate the use of the 
students' home languages in some aspects of the school 
. curriculum for varying periods in order to ensure that 
concept development and academic achievement proceed 
normally. 

What are the effects of bilingualism? The literature reveals 
.'that, for middle-income children who speak the country's 
dominant language, grouping classes for second-language 
learning so that the, children, do not speak the primary 
language of instruction ("immersion" classes) seems to be a 
-successful way to attain high levels of functional 
bilingualism and atademic achievement. However, for 
children of low socio-economic backgrounds who "do not 
speak the dominant language, such immersion in second- 
language learning is not so successful. "Submersion" 
grouping, which mixes nonspeakers and monolingual 
speakers of the language of instruction,- also is inadequate 
for them. jSuch groupings can lead tpinadequatecommandof 
both first and second languages and poor academic 
achievement in general. Social, cultural/ and attitudinal 
factors, as well as linguistic factors, are believed to be 
implicated in these results. 

Cummins (1979) and 'Lambert (1978) provide excellent 
discussions and summaries of research c on the social, 
psychological, and intellectual consequences of bilingual- 
ism. They summarize evidence that suggests that when the 
second language'is viewed as an addition to rather than a 
repJodement for the first language, access to two languages 
,in early childhood can accelerate certain aspects of cognitive 
growth and can lead to high levels of competence in^both 
languages. In contrast, in. situations in which the child's 
home language was being gradually replaced by a second 
language, bilingualism was found to have negative effects. 
Many bilingual children are characterized by 'less than 
native skills in either language and inadequate cognitive and 
• a c adelnic-tieve 1 o p m e nt . 

Findings from recent studies on the effects of bilingualism 
have led to a current hypothesis (Cummins, 1979) that 
assumes the following: 

l.^Those aspects of bilingualism that positively influence 
cognitive growth probably will not come into effect until the 
child has reached a minimum level of competence in the 
second language. 

7,9 66 



2. The positive influences of bilingualism on cognitive 
growth prouably will not occur. if the child reaches only a 
very lowievel of competence in one language— either the 
first or the second language. 

3. While offering no advantages associated with bilift 
gualism, a minimum level of bilingual competence may be 
sufficient to avoid any negative cognitive effects. 

4. A high level of bilingual competence may be necessary 
^to lead td^accelerated cognitive growth. 

Legislation, at both the state an'd federal levels, mandates 
school districts to define the language status of each child 
and provide instructional programs commensurate with the 
children's language abilities. The result has been wide-scale 
language testing in order to classify. students on the basis of 
language status and. subsequently, to place students into 
appropriate educational programs. In the United States, 
other forms of language testing (e.g./diagnostic, achieve- 
ment, and aptitude) "have received only limited attention. 

Determining Language Status 



Distinguish 
proficiency. 



between language dominance and language 



Language status generally is defined in terms of language 
dominance or language proficiency. Each is determined by a 
number of measures that, usually, are administered 
individually. They include standardized tests, standardized 
observations, informal appraisals, self-rating scales, and 
reports from others. For a discussion of specific Jests see 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (1978) and 
Oakland (1977). The determination of a student's language 
dominance or language 1 proficiency generally is made on the 
basis of her/his. oral language skills (understanding and 
speaking). However, reading and writing skills are 
beginning to receive greater attention, particularly with 
older stiident3. • 

Language dominance refers to the relative competence a 
bilingual student has acquired in her/his two languages. For 
. example, a student who is a fluent Spanish speaker and only 
has limited skills in English is said to be,Spanish dominant. 
Language dominance often is determined through "indirect" 
* measures without regard to the use of the language, per se. 
These measures employ techniques that have virtually no 
formal correspondence to real-life language use. The 
following measures are typical: 

1. Fluency tests: Bilingual children are asked to respond to 
a particular task (e.g., picture naming) in each of their two 
languages. Performance is scored on the basis of response 
time-in each language. 

2. Flexibility tests: Children are asked to give as many 
words oT'expressidns as they can which are synonymous 
with a particular word or phrase. The test is administered in 
each language. The language in which a. child supplies the 
most words or expressions is said^to be the dominant 
language. h / _ 

3. Word Association tests/ Children are asked to resoond 
orally to verbal or norjyerbal stimuli in each of txieir 
languages. A comparison of the richness of vocabulary or 
clausal structure in the two languages purports to yield an, 
indication of language dominance. 

4. Self-rating scales: Children rate their own language 
abilities in each of their languages. * 

5. Language Background Questionnaire: A history of the 
bilingual child's past and present use of the two languages 
suggests his/her dominant language. This information 
usually is supplied by someone other than the child. 

Language dominance also can be arrived at .through a 
■ measure of a person's relative proficiency in two languages. 



This procedure is discussed in the following subsection. 

Longuoge proficiency refers to the degree of competence a 
speaker, has in a particular language. For example, adult 
monolingual speakers are presumed to be proficient 
speakers of their native language. Language proficiency 
usually is assessed through "direct" measures, of which 
standardized tests are the most frequently administered. 
These involve the direct and independent measurement of 
the person's knowledge of and ability to use each of the four 
skills of understanding, speaking, reading, and writing in 
each language in which she/he has competency. W.hen a 
child's performance is compared with the performance* of a 
normative population (usually native speakers of the 
language), a proficiency score is derivedfor each language. If 
tKe tests^jjji each language are comparable, language 
dominance then can be determined on the basis of relative 
proficiency, that is, one language is designated as the child's 
dominant language by virtue of her/his greater proficiency in 
it. 

Direct measures of language proficiency, although they 
provide educators with much information that may be useful 
in- making decisions on placement and instruction, also 
present a number of disadvantages which must be. 
considered. 1 

1. They often are time consuming to administer and score. 

2. They must be extensive enough to sample a wide range 
of skills that are included in language proficiency. 

3. 'A speaker is not equally proficient across all the 
domains (e.g., topic or situations) or registers (e.g., formal vs. 
■informal use) of language. Thus, these tests must sample a 
variety of language functions. 

4. If the measures are to be used to determine language 
dominance, then they must be comparable. This is no small 
task- when dealing with languages, especially when the 
languages belong to different language families. 

In addition to standardized tests, direct measure/3 such as 
standardized observations and informal appraises also are_ 
used to assess language proficiency. The weaknesses of 
these measures are obvious. In addition tojhe subjectivity in 
assessing what is observed, that which is not observed (but 
may well be within the subject's linguistic repertoire) is not 
included in the assessment. Extensive observation (i.e., case 
study) by a trained observer using ethnographic techniques 
undoubtedly is the best way to examine a person's language 
performance in 'different communication settings and 
activities. However, this condition is seldom feasible in the 
education environment. / 

Characteristics of Oral Language Proficiency Tests 

Types of Tests / 

/ 

List the udvanfoges ond di.sodvonlages of both' discrete-item 
0 rid integrative languo'-Ui test's. / 



Standardized oral language proficiency tests may be 
categorized on the basis of item content. Most widely used 
tests today are either discrete-item or integrative. 

DiacroUi'itum tests contain a specific number of items, 
each of which is created to elicit a particular structure or 
feature of the language from the subject. Each. it em is scored 
dicholomously (right ,or wrong). Certain structures of 
subtests may be weighted and the weights incorporated into 
the scoring system. A proficiency level is designated on the 
basis of a specified range of scores. 

/ntegrotive tests usually are conversation based and often 
take the form of a structured interview. In attempting to 
elicit so-called "natural or free speech," they give the 
subjects a certain amount of freedom in structuripg 



responses. The scoring of integrative tests may be either, 
quantitative or qualitative in nature or it may be some 
combination of both. When scored quantitatively, a count or 
tally is made of the specified structures (e.g., noun 
determiners, past tense forms) in the child's speech sample. 
The scoring system generally includes the weighting of each 
structure scored. Proficiency levels are assigned on the basis 
of a specified range of scores. 

In qualitative scoring, a subjective judgment of the child's 
language-ability is made by a trained examiner. The child 
then is assigned a proficiency socre on the basis of highly 
defined levels. Criteria for such levels usually include* (a) 
structural accuracy; (b) range of vocabulary; (c) range of 
topics; (d) degree of comprehension; . (e) quality of 
pronunciation; and (f) degree to whicn errors interfere with 
communication. , 

Modes of Testing 



Listening Comprehension is different from other mocjes of 
testing. in that ! . 



A number -; of oral language proficienoy tests include 
subtests that measure . receptive skills (understanding) 
independently from production skills (speaking). ' 

Generally referred to as listening comprehension, this 
mode assesses a child's ability to comprehend (decode)-an 
adult modePof a spoken utterance. t The child is asked to 
respond norrverbally to verbal stimuli, which often requires 
her/him to point to or mark a picture in a series of pictures or 
to identify something in a picture. 

Various modes have been used to assess production skills. 
The descriptions of some commonly used modes follow: 

1. Sentence Repetition: Children are asked to repeat 
sentences that are beyond their immediate memory span. In 
order for such a sentence to be imitated, children must be 
able to comprehend (decode) the grammatical structures 
which aVe present in the model sentence and then to encode 
the utterance according to their own production systems, 
thus drawing on the semantic, morphosyntactic, and 
phonological rules that each knows and uses. 

1. Direct Questioning: Children are expected to supply an 
answer to' a'^Birect question. The stimulus questions are 
calculated to elicit particular structures. 

3. Structured Response: As in direct questioning, this 
mo'de requires children to generate, language and to rely 
solely upon their linguistic repertoires, both for comprehen- 
sion and production. Verbal stimuli are presented to children 
in either the' form of an incomplete sentence or. a direct 
question, followed by a tightly controlled cue. The stimuli 
are so constructed that they require a particular structure to 
be included in the response. Upon hearing the stimulus, 
children are expected to supply the missing information", 
thereby incorporating the test item into the response. 

4. Oral Composition (Tell; Retell): Children usually are 
shown a picture or some other form of visual material. In the 
case of. telling, children are ■ asked to Greate an oral 
composition from the information in the picture. In the case 
of retelling, children are asked to listen to the examiner's 
presentation of a standard oral composition and then, 
immediately, to repeat the information presented in the 
examiner's telling. 

Content 



Most oral longuoge proficiency tests'ottempt to ossess and 
score all four subsytoms of longuoge. 
Truo Folse ' 
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The four subsystems of language (phonology, morphology, 
syntax* and serhanticsj) "g^e7ally~are^consid.efed in the 
construction of a comprehensive test^of oral proficiency,.^ 
However, certain^ tests purport to .assess oral proficiency 
through the scoring of syntax alone; some focus primarily on 
grammatical structures and . assign lesser 'value to phon- 
ology; others ignore phonology altogether; and some tests 
essentially measure^ just vocabulary. Most tests treat 
t morphology to one degree or another. Very few of the present 
tests claim to assess more than one orlwo domains (usually 
school and/or home); even fewer purport to examine a child's 
ability to use different registers or styles of language. 

Psychometric Qualities 

List some of the major limitations of most currently a voilable 
oral ionguoge proficiency tes.ts. ' j 



Students have the right to be tested with reliable and valid 
instruments (Garcia, 1978). Test, developers have the 
responsibility of determining the psychometric qualities of j 
their tests and reporting their data in technical manuals. 
Unfortunately, very few oral language proficiency tests in/ 
use-today have demonstrated that they meet acceptable test/ 
standards. For example, some tests are standardized on aj 
small number of children, report no suitable reliability br 
validity data, and fail to identify the language characier-j " 
istics of.^children from?! whom the normative data were, 
obtained. Part of tjie/p£oJblem lies in the test developers' 
neglect to pursue the' development and refinement of their 
instruments. The problem is due partly to the complexity of 
language and the limitations of the statistical procedures 
that' exist today for handling the special problems of 
language data. Nonetheless, the use of existing measures can 
be justified on the grounds that (a) no better measuring 
device exists, (b) the state of our understanding of language 1 
assessment is partial or incomplete, (c) there is a need to 
make placement decisions on' criteria 'which are not 
completely subjective, and (d) the need to render services 
and to allocate resources is urgent. j 

School psychologists should be aware of and counsel 
others on the limitations of the present language tests. T<Ut 
scores alone must be used with extreme caution; coupled 
with observation of a student's actual language behavior in 
the school setting, they may contribute to a better ' 
understanding of the student's educational needs. 

Legally Mandated Assessment and Intervention 



Language assessment has become the focal *point of the 
issues surrounding the Lau decision. 
True False 



On January 21, 1974, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled on Lau 
vs. Nichols, a class- action suit. The landmark decision 
mandated public schools to provide for non-English- 
speaking children a meaningful opportunity to participate in 
the public educational program. The litigation had resulted 
from the failure of a large urban school district to provide 
English language instruction to a substantial number of 
students who did not speak English. The failure to do so was 
deemed to violate Section 601 of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
that bans discrimination based on race, sqlor, or national 
origin in programs receiving federal financial assistance. t 
Since that decision, many inevitable questions on language 
assessment have been raised at both national and district 



levels. 1 

Shortly after the Lau, ruling, the Office of Civil Rights 
(OCR) required all districts receiving federal^funds to 
Conduct a "language survey" to identify those children 
whose home^larigyiage was other than English. A set of 
guidelines" was prepared and issued to all school districts. 
After completion of the survey, OCR compiled a list of 333 
school districts which were out of compliance with the Lau 
decision. At that point language assessment became a socio- 
political and legal issue for the entire country. At its heart 
lay the implication that school districts found to be out of 
compliance with the Lau decision risked forfeiting federal ' 
funding for special programs. Faced with such a prospect, 
school officials sought guidance from OCR. In order to assist 
school districts to comply with the law, OCR prepared a set 
of recommendations which have become known as the Lau 
Remedies (U.S. Office of Civil Rights, 1975). Questions 
pertBining to assessment, language development, classroom 
placement, and program design, which normally were under 
the purview of the educator, linguist, psychologist, and other 
social scientists, became the responsibility of OCR officials. 
Inasmuch as the Lou decision was concerned -with 
instruction for non-English speaking children, the focal 
point of the Lou Remedies became language assessment. A 
determination of the linguistic make-up of schools was 
required in order that school districts could proceed to carry 
out the remainder of the Lau Remedies that relate to program 
design, staffing, and so forth. Thus, it became necessary to 
determine each child's language status and to classify 
children on the basis of language. A number of states also 
have passed legislation to further define education 
requirements for their language minority populations. 

Identification of Students of Limited 
English-Speaking Ability (LESA) 



Classification of students as LESA was determined on the 
basis of /onguoge dominance rather than languoge profi- 
ciency. True . FalseJ 



The acronym LESA entered the English language shortly 
after OCR issued a five-level system for categorizing 
students' patterns of language which were used to . help 
districts to define their populations: 

A. . Monolingual speaker of the language other than 

English (speaks the language other than English 
exclusively); 

B. Predominantly speaks the language other than English 
(speaks mostly the language other than English, but 
speaks some English);. * 

C. Bilingual (speaks both the language other than English 
and English with equal ease); 

D. Predominantly speaks English (speaks mostly English 
but some of the language other than English); and 

s E. Monolingual speaker of English 0 (speaks English 
exclusively). (Lau Remedies, 1975, p. 2) 

For children" falling into categories A and B, special 
instructional programs (English as a second language and/or 
bilingual education) were required. Decisions regarding 
instructional pnograms for children classified C through E 
remained under the purview of the local school district, 
except in cases where, children in ..these categories were 
underachieving. For a discussion of instructional treatment 
and program requirements, see sections II through IX of the 
Lau Remedies (U.S. Office of Civil Rights, 1975.) 

A major problem with the preceding classification scheme 
is its reliance on language dominance.' Such a classification 
does not take into consideration a child's level of proficiency 
in either of her/his languages. Thus, a'child can fall into any 
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one of the categories and still be limited in -English language 
skills when compared to native-speaking monolingual 
children of the same age. 

Identification of Limited English Proficient (LEP) Students 



How does the LEP classification eliminate the difficultws 
occasioned by the LESA classification? 

. i I . . 

Recently 'the acronym LEP came, into common use. The 
U.S. Department of Education requires school districts that * 
seek ESEA Title VII fund's to identify children for program 
placement on the basis of each student's degree of English 
, language 'proficiency. Clearly, meeting this condition 
requires the use of some standardized measures, and test 
developers have, been quick to respond. Most language tests 
now include cut-off scoresto designate LEP students. , 

A major effort— one involving the combined effort of 
educators, linguists, psychologists,' and statisticians— is 
needed to develop tests to assess the language proficiency of 
bilingual children and to meet the commonly accepted 
standards- oi other professions. With federal and private 
funds now being made available for research, it ishoped that 
such a major effort will take place. * 

Diagnosing Learning Difficulties of 
Limited English-Speaking and Bilingual Children - 



How con on understonding of bilingual children's ionguoge 
abilities be of value to the school psychologist? . 



Children who speak a regional or social dialect that is* 
different from that generally used inthe school present fewer 
problems for the diagnostician than do bilingual children. 
Very often dialect differences result less in academic 
problems and more in social consequences ^(and their 
attendant problems). A scHool staff's familiarity with a 
range of American English dialects is an invaluable asset in 
dealing with children from other regions and/or social 
classes. It also can be useful to sensitize the classmates of 
these children to the reality of language variation. Speaking 
a dialect that differs from the language of the textbook 
apparently does not interfere with learning to read or 
comprehend a text. Teacher-attitudes and expectations for 



such students may be a greater source of interference than 
the language differences (Weaver & Shonkoff, 197QJ. For a 
discussion of dialect differences see Davis (1973) and Shuy 
(1967). 

A thorough understanding of the process of first- and 
second-language acquisition may be> necessary for the 
diagnostician working with bilingual children. A thorough 
treatment of the acquisition process is presented in Hatch 
(1978) and McLaughlin (1978); for'acquisition specific to 
Spanish/English children see Matluck (in press), MatluCk 
and Mace (1973), and Padilla & Lindholm (1976). 

The learning difficulties of bilingual children sometimes 
are brought to light through a comparisqn of the information 
which is obtained on verbal and nonverbal tests,. However, 
to ensure reliable and valid results of either verbal or 
nonverbal tests, a child must be familiar and comfortable 
with the test administrator and test environment, and must 
understand the nature ! pf the task she/he is expected to 
perform. These condition^ often require the examiner to be a 
bilingual speaker of the child's languages and to be able'to 
perform her/his* Vole in a culturally 0 sensitive manner 
(Matluck, 1979). 

Inasmuch as limitations of language often make the 
diagnostician^ tools unusable, it is advisable to determine a 
child's stages of development in botrWhe first and second 
language as a possible source of the child's learning 
problems. This determination can he accomplished through 
the use of language tests that have comparable editions in 
each" of the languages which the child speaks. Some tests 
yield diagnostic profiles that point up the child's strengths 
and weaknesses in each of her/his languages. A comparison 
of the child's profiles in the two languages may show that 
she/he can handle a particular concept (a) in both languages, 
(b) in neither, language, or (c) in one language but not in the 
othttr. If, for exaritple, the child can handle a particular 
concept (one that is congruent with her/}iis age level) in one 
language but not in the/Other, one can conclude that the chiid 
knows the concept but needs further development in the 
language in which she/he was unable to handle the concept. 
If, on the other hand, the child cannot handle the concept in 
either language, one should look more closely at the child's 
educational history, level of cognitive development, and the 
possibility of certain learning disorders. In any case, a 
thorough understanding of how the bilingual child functions 
in both languages can guide the school psychologist to make 
the necessary decisions about further testing and diagnosis. 



POSTTEST 

» » c 

1. In October, Juanito Garcia was referred to the school psychologist by his thind-grade teacher for possible 
learning difficulties. The teacher- reported that although Juanito continues to make grammatical errors and 
occasionally gropes for words, he appears to understand most of what is said to him in English and to be able to 
communicate with his classmates in English. However, even though he can decode most of the words accurately 
when reading orally in English, he retains little of what he has read. The school records indicate that Juanito entered 
second grade the previous yenr and was classified as an LEP student. 

Discuss the nature of language and the language acquisition process as it relates to the above referral^ 

2. In 4 the absence of a language specialist in your school district you have been asked to address a test selection 
committee, made up of teachers and school administrators* on.jhe assessment of the oral language proficiency of 

■students from non-English home backgrounds. 

Prepare an outline of the major points you would want to discuss and provide a brief rationale for each. 

3. Study the information incluutid in the fblloXving case study and make tentative recommendations for further 
diagnosis and intervention strategies for paulo. <*=■ ' 

y Case Study: Paulo " rf 1 

On February 1 2, Paulo's teacher submitted to the school psychologist a written request thatpaulo be observed and 
tested for possible learning difficulties. School records and the teacher's referral re vealed the following information. 

The Student: Paulo is 9 years old; born in the Philippines; arrived in the U.S. in.March of the preceding year; 
enrolled in the present school shortly alter arrival in the U.S.; spoke no English r at the time of enrollment; was 



assigned to a third-grade class taught by a Tagalog-speaking Filipino teacher; his class was made upof 32childrenof 
various racial-ethnic groups, includ?;*g four Ilokano-speakirvg Filipino children and three Tagalog speakers; his 
attendance during thaj period of enrollment was regular; attended special "pull-out" ESL classes for 30 minutes per 
day which were taught by *i Mandarin-English bilingual teaches ; he was retained in third grade the following year. 

The Parents: Paulo presently lives with his mother, a native speaker of Ilokano, and his father, a Tagalog-Ilokano 
bilingual speaker. Both pare-As are.limited in their ability to spsak English. The family lives in a low socio-economic 
area that is served by the schtml. Paulo's mother works from 7:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. as a nurse's aide at oneof the large 
hospitals in the center of the <;.;/. j/, thr. father is employed as c custodian in a large office building and works between 
7:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m.' - , ■ _ 

An interview with the parents also elicited the-. Mlowk^ .information: The parents immigrated alone to the 
four years ago; Paulo, the youngest of four chi!:<- . : :n, joined the parents inthe U.S. approximately one year ag 
three older children renvr :./u?d in the Philippic a'ld presently are living with the paternal grandparents; fron. 
until immigration *u the i*** year. Pavv> Kztd for varying periods of time with each set of grandparents, 
maternal grandparentsliVK in r» rural area urfd are monolingual speakers of Ilokano; the paternal grandparents live 
in Manila and, although ih^v s;>eak some iiokano, are predominantly speakers of Tagalog. 

Preaer.t t School Situation: P juio report d for sr.hou) on the fir£$ day of classes and was assigned to the third-grade 
class taught by Mrs. Guerzc:'i, a native- speaker of Tagalog but with some knowledge of Ilokano. The class consists of 
30 students of various raci»f»efhriic grtiup*. includiQjpWii^^lipino children who speak Tagalog. PaulcT continues to 
receive ESL instruction for VO minutes jkr day from his previous ESL teacher. 

Mrs. Guerzon reports that Paulo is seldom successful in his classroom assignments despite his strong efforts at 
times' He is not able to communicate well in English and frequently shows signs of lack of understanding when 
spoken to in either Tagalog or Ilokano. In tli* last few months hi; has become disruptive in the classroom and 
extremely aggressive on the playground, provoking fights with other children. 

The school nurse's records reveal that Parulo is obfse and awkward in^his physical movements. His eyesight and 
hearing appear to be norrni:'. 

Language Assessment: As a v^rt of Ihe dtatsrict's placement procedures for students from non-English home 
backgrou nds, Paulo was admini i ered comparable oral language proficiency tests 'in English and Ilokano in the fall 
of the present school year by an ' rikanc- speaking ESL teacher and the school district's language specialist. The test 
battery was designed to wsses,*; children's ability to handle certain basic communication concepts (semantic 
categories), which ar&.ess^nU-H for performance in a school setting. These include the skills of identifying, 
classifying, quantifying, interacting, atad nffcjating, and of showing important relations, such as spatial, case, and 
temporal. 

A summary report of thu k»m. .^age assessment kept in Paulo's cumulative record follows: 
Ilokano Tost 

1. Paulo^s composite scorr: (Listening Comprehension— 70%; Sentence Repetition— 73%; Structured 
Response— 77%.) * ' . 

2. General: His Slpbmo hi com^/k-tely native and certainly adequate for communication and for learning tasks in 
that language. Regional dialect and regional usage is evident.' 

3. The gaps that exist indicate lack of formal schooling in Ilokano as well as lack of contact with educated 
Ilokano speakers. There is also quite a bit of interference from Tagalog, which is very likely due to the child's 
varying periods of residence in both IJokos Sur and Manila, with much shuttling back and forth. 

4. His weakest areas are negation, interrogation, and number. He communicates these concepts but his usage 
frequently is substandard, 

5. He handles all !he concepts examined except negation. 

English Test c 

1. Paulo's composite :^ore: 48%. (Listening Comprehension — 63%; Sentence Repetition — 39%; Structured 
Response— 4 3%) 

2. General: His English is in an early developmental stage in which internalization has taken place with only 
common vocabulary items (see "Identification") and with only a very few grammatical structures. 

3. His comprehension exceeds his production abilities, which is typical of an early acquisition stage. However, 
indications are that h? is only partially comprehending spoken English (Listening Comprehension — 63%). 

4. He handles all the concepts examined but is limited in his ability to verbalize them in English, with the 
exception of English negation. Areas of greatest weakness are grammatical number, interrogation, spatial 
relations, classification, and case relations. ^ 

Comments ' ft ' 

1. Established norms for this test do not exist but a comparison of his scoreson the two testsis quite revealing, as 
indicated by the preceding analyses. N 

2. Paulo is dominant in Ilokano. The oreas of number; and interrogation show* decided weakness in both 
ianguoges. 1 

3. Paulo's taped responses indicate the need for special instruction in both languages. 

4. We strongly recommend, as a minimum, special oral English instruction on a regular basis in the following 

areas; 

Morphology — 

inflectional endings /-s/, /-z/ in noun plurals, possessive, and subject-verb agreement. 

(b) inflectional forms of the verb to show temporal relations: /-t/, /-d/, /-id/. 

(c) pronouns: he, she, it (gender indicators), forms and usage for all case relations,- 

fd) adjectivals; formation and placement of possessive adjectives, descriptive adjectives, and adverbials. 
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Syntax and Vocabulary 

(a) selection and inclusion of prepositions and articles. 

(b) English patterns of interrogation* 

4. Yourschool district is interested in submitting a proposal to the U.S. Department of Education to secure ESEA 
Title VII funds to initiate an instructional program to meet the needs of children with limited English-speaking 
ability. You, along with the district's language specialist, have been asked by the school administration to select 
language assessment instrument for use in the classification and placement of students. 

List the general requirements of the instrument you would select and justify the use of such an instrument. 

SIMULATION 1 

Type: Case Study of "Sandra" 

Purpose: To improve the school psychologist's skill in analyzing and interpreting the effects of language on the 
school behavipr of bilingual children. 

Step I 

Materials: Script of background information. 

Activity: Based on the background information, you should develop a plan of action for diagnosing Sandra. 
The model response for this activity is included in Step II. 

Background Information 

Sandra!s.j£acheiLaubmitied _a.wri.tten request in October that the-school-psychologistobserve and test Sandra for 

possible learning difficulties. School records and the teacher's referral revealed the following information: • 

The Student: Sandra is 8 years old; born in Mexico: arrived in the U.S. in April of the preceding year; enrolled 
initially in the present school shortly after arriving in the U.S.; spoke no English at the time of enrollment; was 
assigned to a first-grade class taught by a monolingual English-speaking teacher; her class contained 28 
monolingual speaker of English; Sandra's attendance during the period of her enrollment (the last six weeks of 
school] was intermittent; she was retained in first grade for the following year. 

. The Parents: Sandra lives with her mother and stepfather (non-Hispanic surname) in a low socio-economic area 
served by the school; her mother attends Far West Beauty School from 10:00 a.m. to 6.00 p.m.; the school records 
contain a phone number for a babysitter, Mrs. A. E, Swanson, who lives next door to the family. No information is 
available from the school records on the stepfather or othe. tamuy members. 

Present School Situation: Sandra wa a brought to school by hei mother on September 15, four days after school 
started; she was assigned to her present class thnt crntaini, monolingual English-speaking first-grade children. 
The class is taught by Mrs. Smith, a monolingual English speaker. 

Mrs. Smith reports that Sandra is not learning to read, refuses to do her work, is sullen when spoken to by the 
teacher, seldom responds orally when spoken to by either the teacher or the children, causes disruptions in the room, 
and fights with children on the playground, 

The school nurse's records show no signs of sight or hearing problems nor physical- abnormalities. 

A survey of the school staff reveals no speakers of Spanish among the professional' or support personnel. 

Step II 

Materials: A plan for diagnosing and prescribing appropriate instructional treatment for Sandra. 
Activity: Discuss and evaluate with another psychologist the following plan of action for diagnosing and pre- 
scribing instructional treatment for Sandra. 

A Plan of Action 

1. Observe the child in different school settings. 

2. Investigate Ihe school district's resources for determining the language characteristics of the child.. 

3. Arrange for in-depth language assessment of Sandra's skills in both English and Spanish. ' « 

4. Interview the parents and obtain a case history of Sandra's previous educational history. 

5. Analyv;o and summarize all information. Discuss finr" lgs with the teacher and other relevant school 
personnel. 1 

6. Pr 'pare recommendations and write instructional prescription. 

Step III 

Materials: Script of additional information. 

Activity: After considering all accumulated information, prepare recomendations and instructional prescrip- 
tion for Sandra. 

(The model response for this activity is included in Step IV.) » 

Additional Information 

The following information was gleaned from various sources: 

Observations: Sandra is physically larger than most of the children in her first-grade class; her present table and 
•;:hair are; too small; she is "undisciplined" in the room (she frequently stands ana 1 walks around the room and 
interferes with other children at. work and annoys both the teacher and her.classmates); she seems happiest when 
working^ at the "listening center," which contains audio tapes, picture books, etc. On the playground she is 
aggressive; she appears not to understand or to ignore "turn-taking" amenities; frequently isolates herself from the 
group when on the playground or in the lunchroom; walks home alone and sometimes crosses the street to avoid 
contact with children walking in the same direction. 



, Language Assessment: A series of calls to the central school administration offices revealed that the district's 
resources included a trained staff of bilingual English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) teachers who were assigned to 
schools with large numbers ofJimited-English-speaking students. In addition, the resources included the servicesof 
a consultant linguist— himself a fluent speaker of Spanish—who was brought into the district to develop oral 
proficiency tests for use with the language groups in the district. A formal request was submitted to the district for 
an examination oi Sandra's language abilities in English and Spanish. Following a series of discussions among the 
school psychologist, Sandra's teacher, the linguist, and one of the ESL teachers, a battery of comparable oral 
language proficiency tests in Spanish and English was administered to Sandra by the linguist and ESLteacher.The 
test battery was designed to assess children's ability to handle certain basic communication concepts (semantic 
categories) which are essential for performance in a school setting. They include the skills of identifying, classifying, 
quantifying, interrogating, and negating, and uf showing important relations, such as spatial, case, and temporal! 

Within two weeks the school psychologist received copy of the scored protocols and a summary report that 
included the following information: 

Spanish Test • 

1. Her composite score: 78%. (Listening Comprehension— 74%, Sentence Repetition— 87%. Structured 
Response— 73%.) 

2. Generai: Her Spanish is completely native and is adequate for communicating and learning tasks in that 
language. Regional dialect and usage are evident. 

3. The few gaps that exist suggest lack of formal schooling in that language as well as lack of contact with * 
educated Spanish speakers.. 

4. Her weakest areas are spatial relations, interrogation, and negation. She communicates these concept srbut** 
her usage frequently is nonstandard. 

5. &he handles all the concepts examined. 

English Test 

1. Her composite score: 52%. (Listening Comprehension— 78%, Sentence Repetition— 37%, Structured 
Response— 40%.) 

2. In general, her En«lish~is in an early developmental stage in which she has internalized only the most common 
vocabulary items and a few grammatical structures. 

3. Her comprehension is far ahead of her production abilities (typical of an early acquisition stage). 

4. She handles all the concepts examined but js limited in her ability to verbalize them in English. 
Interview with Mother: The school psychologist arranged for the-mother to meet with the linguist and the ESL 

teacher to gather information on Sandra's previous educational experience and her current behavior at home. 
Because the mother's ability to communicate in English was somewhat limited, the interview was conducted in 
Spanish. The interview revealed the following information: 

1. Prior to arrivingtfin the U.S. at age 7Vz, Sandra had lived with an elderly grandmother in a small village in 
Mexico. When she was.2 years old, the mother moved to Mexico City, worked there for a few years, and emigrated to 
the U.S. following marriage to. her present husband— an Anglo U.S. citizen. Prior to Sandra's arrival in the U.S.. 
contact between the mother and child had been occasional and of short duration because the child had remained with 
the grandmother from the age of 2 on. 

2. At the age of 6, Sandra attended one month of school in her Mexican village. She had been unhappy, refused to 
conform to the school's requirements, and was sent home by the school officials. She had no furthet schooling in 
Mexico. Her day was filled, for the most part, with household chores and helping her grandmother toearn a living by 
vending food in a market. 

3. The mother reported that Shr;dra has not adjusted well to living in her home in the U.S.; she is described as 
rebellious, destructive with hoffseWold items, untidy with her clothes and belongings, and difficult for both mother 
and stepfather to manage; she frequently loses things, such as.lunch money and belongings; does not want to go to 
school; and frequently complains of head and/or stomach pains. Sandra's medical checkup at a local clinic revealed 
no physicdJ abnormalities. 

Step IV 

Materials; List of recommendations and instructional prescription. 

Activity' Discuss and evaluate the following list of recommendations .find instructional prescriptions as they 
relate to Sandra. 

Recommendations and Instructional Prescription 
Recommendations r " 

1. For the present, retain Sandra in the regular school program with frequent and systematic observations to be 
carried out by the school psychologist in collaboration with the classroom teacher. 

2. Reassign Sandra to a third-grade classroom where she will be with children her own age. 

3. Counsel with the third-grade teacher on Sandra's past history and the prescribed instructional treatment. 

4. Arrange for one of the district's ESL teachers to consult and to provide assistance to the third-grade t? >cheras 
needed. 

5. Arrange to have Sandra participate in after-school, noninstructional activities (e.g., Bluebirds, Gir! Scouts, 
park and community' recreational activities). 

6. Investigate the educational resources in the school district for possible bilingual instruction for Sandra. 

7. Reevaluate recommendations in early December of this year. 



Instructional Prescription 

1. Provide special instruction in oral English on a regular basis. 

2. Eliminate instruction in readings in English for the present. Substitute individualized listening and pre- 
reading activities at the listening center. 

3. Ensure Sandra s full participation in subject areas where language is not so crucial (e.g., P.E.. Art, Music). 
This will undoubtedly require enlisting the cooperation of her classmates in assisting her in understanding 
directions and procedures in such activities. ' 

4. Establish an appropriate and interesting routine for Sandra in the classroom and gently, but firmly, insist on 
her compliance, * ■. . . * 

5. Encourage a positive self-concept through providing activities in which Sandra can succeed. Provide positive 
feedback when appropriate. 

SIMULATION 2 

Type: In Basket. 

Purpose: To improve the school psychologist's skill in evaluating the usefulness of oral language tests for assessing 
the oral language proficiency of young bilingual children, 

Materials: A* completed evaluation checklist on an oral proficiency test and sample items and visual stimuli from 
the test materials. . " 

Activity: On the basis of the information provided and sample items and visual material, evaluate the usefulness of 
the instrument for assessing the oral language proficiency of young Spanish-English bilingual children, 

The following information was'acquired on a popular test. Consider this information and the following test in 
arriving at your evaluation. 

Both Spanish and English editions 

Examiner's manual' technical manual (2 pages), consumable student booklet; 
stimulus pictures ; 

$6.00 per class . 

"This instrument measures and.compares a student's oral proficiency in English 
and Spanish." (p. 1) 

Individually administered; discrete items. Questions are asked to elicit oral 
responses based on pictures. 

"Questions are asked to elicit responses that contain a comprehensive range qJ 
syntactical and morphological elements normally found in the language 
repertoire of five and six year old^native speakers of the language." (p, 1) 
Grades K-3. A second-level test is available for grades 4-6. 
Specific vocabulary and context use* Natural only to instructional set tine;. Uses 
only one test mode (question-answer), ' 



1. Language of the test 

2. Test materials 



Cost of materials 
Purpose of the test 



5. Type of test 



6. Content 



Age range recemrner.dsd 
Normal vs. unusual 
language use 

Reliability 

A. Internal consistency 



B. 

C. 



Test- idlest 
Interraler 



10. 



Validity 

A. Content 

B. Crherion-n;! 

C. Construct 



1 1, Hem quality 



a ted 



13. 
14. 



Visual quality 
Audio quality 
Northing data 



15. Programmatic response 



16. Administration time 



17. Training of examiners 



None reported in published materials. Scoring chart contains some inaccuracies 
(p. 6). Test cannot produce certain of the scores on the chart. 
None reported in published materials. 

None reported in published materials. -Manual provides criteria and some 
examples for judging acceptability of item response. 

None reported in published materials. It appears to cover some of fhe high 
frequency lexical and grammatical structures. However, the stimulus sentences 
are not structured tightly enough to assure the elicitation.of intended structures. 
None reported in published materials. 

None reported in published materials, However, the nature of the test implies a 
certain degree**of construct validity. 

Loosely structured; scoring ambiguities in what is acceptable; no*itein analyses 
reported. 

Clear and attractive but perspective is lacking in some instances. 
No audio materials are required. 

Field tested with a sample population that included primary students from a 
predominantly monolingual English-speaking school and from a predominantly 
Spanish-dominant school. The two schools represent the extremes in language 
and socio-economic differences found in an urban school district located in close 
proximity to tKe U.S. -Mexican border. The size of the field-test population 
(number) is npt'stated'nor are frequency distributions given. 
Programmatic response is suggested (pp. 9-10). Information is interpretable by a 
teacher, but is limited in its brevity. 

Manual states "approximately seven minutes for each language" (p. 2). Reviewer, 
feels that 7-15 minutes per language is realistic, 

No specific materials or training sessions are required by the test developer or 
publisher. 
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Directions 



The Oral Language Dominance- Measure is administered in a conversational and informal manner. Have an informal 
conversational with the student. Rapport must be established. Under no circumstances^iould the student be fold 
that this is a test. Tell the student you will be showing* him/her some cartocn pictures and asking some questions. 
You may use the picture booklet to make conversation. However, do not ask anyof the test questions. Begin the 
test once the student is cj.Tifortable and relaxed. Allow the student to respond in a conversational -nanner. Do 
not ask him/her to answer in complete sentences. Accept any response thestudent gives. 



Show the student picture 1. 

Ask ih£ student to point to the following. 

(1) ball (2) bat (3) doll (4) glove 

1. Point to the pla/ area. 

WHERE ARE THEY PAYING? [ 

2. Point to the children. 
WHO'S PLAYING THERE?/ 1 
WHO IS PLAYING THERE? 

3. Point to the doll 
WHOSE DOLL IS IT? V 

4. Point to the girl 
WHAT'S SHE DOING? 
WHAT IS SHE DOING? 



t) the child cannot complete this task, show him/her the 
iterm asked for. This is an activity to acertain if the student 
understands what each item in the picture represents. 
Responses are not to be recorded 



Do not continue if the student has not been able to cespohd to three of the four questions. Indicate reason fof not 
responding: 

□ Shy □ lii □ Lack of Language □ Other, 



Explain . 
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Continue the Measure if the student has answered three of the four questions. If the student fails to answer three, 
consecutive items in any language, stop testing. • 
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Simulation 2: Response Model 

From a strictly practical point of view, this test offers several distinct advantages: It requires little time for 
administration and to train examiners, its cost is relatively inexpensive, forms exist in both Spanish and English, 
and the test offers suggestions for interventions. 

The test also harca number of limitations as an oral language proficiency measure for young bilingual children. 
Among the mosy serious are the lack'of data on the psychometric qualities of the test and on the standardization 
sample; ambiguities in tlTeso^ing procedures, which will most assuredly affect reliability of the measure; content 
validity of the test may be questioned in that the relatively small number of items appear to be limited to high- 
frequency lexical and grammatinat^tf/uctures; and the single mode of testing user! by the instrument may tap only 
language usage typical of an instructional setting and may not assess a representative sample of the child's over-all 
language proficiency. 

This test probably yields information on dominant language but slights information needed for classifying and 
.placing students, planning instructional programs for groups of children, and diagnosing learning difficulties and 
developing intervention strategies for individual children. 



PRETEST KEY 



item iNumDer 


Correct Response 


Item Number 


Correct Response 
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21 
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24 
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OBJECTIVES 

On completing this module, participants will be able to identify appropriate and inappropriate procedures 
for assessing students with consideration of the following conceptual, methodological, and ethical issues; 

1. The testing debate. 

2. The educational role of professionals and P.L. 94-142. 

3. Assessment methodology. * 

4. Relevant assessment variables. 

n 5. Assessment procedure. ' 

6. Norm-referenced and criterion-referenced asflet>j;nent. ' * - 

7. The relationship between assessment and instruction. 7 

8. Evaluation of intervention effects. 

9. Interpretation and communication of assessment information. 

! 

» • • / ' 

PRETEST 

The following items are intended to assess your understanding of the significant issues in educational assessment. 
Short Answer Items ' 

1. Define the purpose of educational assessment. 

2. What is the. difference between testing and assessment? 

3. Outline the requirements of PL 94-142 as they relate to the educational assessment of minority students. 

4. Identify two sources of information about a student's functioning in educational settings." 

5. Identify two factors to be considered when, making informed decisions about a student's educational 
functioning. „ , 

6. ' Identify the major components of a systematic assessment procedure. 

7. Identify tWG sources of inconsistency 6r error in methods of gathering assessment information about a 
student. ■ 1 , / 

8. Describe the nature of the information that can be feathered from achievement tests. 

9. Identify two factors that can negatively influence the validity of fi test. 

10. What are the two purposes of' educational diagnosis? 

11. What is the difference in the nature of informat ion obtained from a norm-referenced test and a criterion- 
referenced test? - 

12. Describe domain-referenced testing. * 

13. What are the five major considerations in setting a criterion fora student's performance? 

14. State the two areas which are of concern when evaluating treatment effectiveness. 

15. Define treatment validity. 

16. -What are the three mandates laid down in PL 94-142 that relate to the interpretation and communication of 

assessment information? 

In front of lhe next 11 items, place a "T" if you think the statement is true, or an "F if you think the statement is 
false. / 

1. Tests are either "good" or "bad." Poor programming is the result of using "bad" tests. 

2. The purpose of assessment is to prescribe a fixed .treatment that continues until a cure is achieved. 

-i— — 3: The requirements of PL 94-142 necessitate a comprehensive approach to assessment team membership 
and to instrumentation. 

4. School psychologists can be most useful by confining their activities to the administration of 

standardized tests of ability and achievement. 

5. When placement decisions for a student are made, information from norm-referenced tests provides the 

mosl comprehdgksive data-base. .» * 
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— 6. Information obtained from a student's parents may assist in verifying information given by the referring 
teacher. % * 

— 7. Students' achievement test scores reflect both their ability and the instructional effectiveness of their 
educational program. ' 0 

— 8. Human error is, a minor source of inconsistency in the-assessment process and compensations for 
unreliability can easily be made. * . . , - " 

— 9. It'is the responsibility of the test developer to ensure test validity. Once this has beendemonstrated, the., 
professional ri^ed have no concern about using the test. 

_ 10. An advantage in using nornvreferenced tests-'is their adaptability to a. specific curriculum sequence. 

— 1 l.Tb be of maximum* use^ to the professional, criterion-referenced testing must be integrated into the day- 
by-day functioning of 'the classroom apd'must not be^separated out as a "testing" activity. 

• ' . ; ' V - * 77 



" The Testing Debate 

The role o£ testing within the educational system has long 
been a matter for debate. A view of testing as a sorting 
procedure which results in students being divided into those 
who will succeed and those who will not is common. Testing 
is sometimes considered a tool for social decision-making 
about the futures of millions of children (Burton, 1978). Such 
decision-making, in too many cases, may result in 
inappropriate placement of children in educational pro- 
grams and curricula, and failureinpostschopl experiences. It 
has been noted that inappropriate decisions seem to occur 
more frequently for certain minority groups and, to many, 
this has seemed discriminatory or unfair. 

In the testing debate, antagonists cite not only political, 
and social abuses of testing (Kamin, 1975), but also testing 
devices that are technically inadequate, are normed on 
populations which bear no resemblance to the pupils being ' 
tested, or inadequately sample the behaviors that' the 
instrument supposedly tests (Salvia and Ysseldyke, 1978). 
Adelman and Taylor (1979) present several conceptual, 
. methodological and ethical assessment issues which merit 
discussion. 

Key Conceptual, Methodological, and 
Ethical Assessment Issues 

► A. Conceptual < 
Current practices reflect a rather inadequate appreciation 
of the following matters: 

1. Whose interests are and should be served by the 
assessment activity (e.g.. the society, the client, the 
intervener)? 

2. Who sets criteria determining assessee status, needs, 
problems, and progress? 

3. Who decides on whose interests should be served and 
on who is to set criteria? 

4. What are the . various tasks which -currently are 
substii;!ud under the term "assessment diagnosis"? 

5. What are the limitations in perspective of the mpdelsof 
cause and correction upon which current activity is 
based?" 

o 6. What are the assessor biasing factors which need to be ; 

systematically accounted for in assessment activity? 
' 7. What are the assessee motivational and developmental 
factors which need to be systematically accounted for 
in assessment activity? "i 

B. Methodological {technical, practical) 

While widely acknowledged, the following p 
continue to place "major limitations on assi 
activity: 

1. The more complex the assessment objectives, the 
lower the reliability of the total sef of measurement 
procedures tend to be. > 

2. Construct validity often has not been demonstrated 
satisfactorily by scientific standards, e.g.. the "valida- 
tion" procedures, when undertaken.' often are tauto- 
logical. 

3. Predictive (and pbstdictive) validity appears to " «■ 
diminish, in some instances at an exponential rate, the 
more distant in Jime the assessment data being 
'gathered are from the criterion being predicted to (or 
from the original factor causing the behavior under 
investigation). ^ 

4. There is a sparsity of systematically gathered and 
agreed upon norms and standards for making 
judgments ("good-bad." "normal-abnormal," "success- ' 
failure") thereby resulting in idiosyncratic variations 

on judgments which are often beyond accountability* 

5. The utility of a procedure may be judged ap'much (oi 
.. more) on the basis of its marketability and ihi:»:i:? rent 

absence of a feasible alternative, as on its efficacy Jfc .g . 
its validity with regard to the decisions bein& mad*, i's 
ability to add information beyond base rate levels}. 

6. The costs of assessment practices are escalating; time 
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f demands often are extensive; referral practices tend to 
I overrely on "old boy" networks, etc. 

C. ^thical 

Ethical practices. reflect inadequate efforts to systemati- 
cally detect and minimize the following iatrogenic effects: 
A. Misidentification of the cause of a problem (e.g., false 
negatives and postives such as those resulting from 
over-reliance on person-focused 1 tests and observer- 
assessor biases). 

2. Misprescjiptiuns related to subsequent intervention 
procedures. 

3. Violations of righto (t;.g., failure to get truly informed 
consent, invasion of privacy, denial of access to 
assessment reports and of the right to' correct the 
record). 

4. Negative repercussions of assessment processes or 
products (e.g., increasing feelings of anxiety, incompe- „ 
tency, and lack of self-determination, increasing 
overreliance and dependency on professionals, initiat- 
ing self-fulfilling prophecies and stigmatizing effects). 

5. Failure to pursue professional responsibility with 
regard to improving standards of practice and 
advancing knowledge (including collusion with an', 
inadequate status quo). t 

— from "Adelman, H. S., & Taylor, L. Initial psychoeduca- 
tional assessment and related consultation. Learning 
Disabiliiy Quarterly, 1979, 2, 52-64. 

Clarification of the Issues , 

Consideration of the following three points may help 
clarify these testing issues: 

1. Concentration on the abuses that have occurred in 
psychoeducational assessment may blur the distinction 
between tests and the decisions made from test data. Many 
abuses occur because of ignorance or overzealousness on the 
part of the diagnostician or decision-maker. Tests are not 
necessarily "good" or "bad"; such value judgments can be 
reserved for evaluating test use in screening, placement, 
program planning, and evaluation of individual, pupil 
progress. t . # . 

2. Testing is but one method of assessing a child and is 
only one tool to use in making educational decisions. The 
diagnostician who fails to make use of such techniques as the 
interview, observation, and environmental analysis, as well 
as his/her own professional judgment has inadequately ' 
gathered information to make educational decisions. 
(Shertzer and Linden, 1979) . 

3. "The process of assessment is a constructive . . . flexible, 
continuous process, leading not to a fixed prescription of 
treatment until a cure is achieved, but to an ongoing program 
which may frequently be modified in the interests of the 
student's life situation and of a reduction in his current 
specific difficulties." (Clarke and Clarke, 1975) 

The Educational Role of Professionals and PL 94-142 

Individualities and responsibilities of professionals in 
"educational settings are, of course, determined by the nature 
of their professional training. The result has often been a 
compartmenta/ization of responsibilities and a view of the 
child as a group of separate and unique entities. This is no 
longer feasible under Public Law 94-142, which requires 
that a student's individual education program (IEP) be 
"developed by a team . consisting of the child's teacher, a 
person otfier" than a teacher who is qualified to provide or' 
supervise the prevision of special education, one or both 
parent?-, iloe child (when appropriate), and other persons 
who ava brought in at the discretion of the school." The 
purpose of the IEP is to provide an overall program of special 
'idoxdiicti and related services and it should include a 
jstrtjhsat'xu for those services and placement. In addition, 
>ke 'EP inn::* include the objective criteria that will be used 
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to .evaluate the child's achievement. A multidisciplinary 
assessment team and multiple assessment methods are 
necessary. 

The School Psychologist and Educational Assessment 

The traditional role of the school psychologist often 
restricts him/her tn the administration of standardized tests 
of ability and achievement. Information from these tests io 
used to predict a student's success or failure during school 
and in later life. Diagnosis of a student's abilities or deficits 
may be confined to norm-referenced statements based on 
composite scores and often has few direct implications for 
instructional intervention. Such diagnostic practices were 
enlisted to support special education practices of classifica- 
tion, according to handicap for the purposes of federal 
funding. 

Reynolds (1975) calls attention to changes in special 
education that are guiding changes in assessment practices. 
He states: ; 

We are in a "zero-demission era; consequently, schools require 
a decision orientation other than simple prediction; they need 
one that is oriented to individual rather than institutional 
payoff. In today's context the measurement technologies / 
ou^ht to become integral parts of instruction designed to 
make a difference in the lives of children and not just a 
prediction about their lives, (p. 15) 

PL 94-142 and Nondiscriminatory Evaluation 

In order ta ensure appropriate educational placement, 
equality of educational opportunity, and the right to ethnic 
dignity and respect, and to prevent unfair stigmatizing of 
students, thti Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 
1975 (PL 94-142) mandates the following assessment 
procedures: 

1. The testing and evaUation materials and procedures will 
be selected and administered so as not to be culturally 
discriminatory. * 

2. Such materials and procedures are to be provided in the 
child's native language or mode of communication. 

3. No single procedure; or test can be the sole criterion for 
, ' determining the appropriate educational program for the 

child (Section 612). 

Included in the Act, the following recommendation is 

made to education agencies: 

A procedure also should be included in terms of a movtf 
toward the development of diagnostic-prescriptive tech- 
niques to be utilized when for reasons of language differences 
or deficiencies, non-adaptive behavior, or extreme cultural 
differences, a child cannot be evaluated by the instrumenta- 
tion of tests. Such prncedures should insure that no 
assessment will he attempted when a child is unable to 
respond to the tasks or behavior required by a test because of 
linguistic or cultural differences unless culturally and 
linguistically appropriate measures are administered by 
qualified persons. In those epic" in which appropriate 
measures' and'or qualified persons are not available. 
' diagnostic-prescriptive educational programs should be 
used until the child has acquired sufficient familiarity with 
the language and ^dture of the school for more formal 
assessment. These evaluation procedures should also assure 
that persons .interpreting assessment information and 
making educational decisions arv. qualified tn administer the 
various measures and qualified to take cultural differences 
into account in interpreting the meaning of multiple sets of 
data from With jhe.homn tr. ,: the schools, (p. 29) 



Tusk 1 . ' 

a. School Psychologists of Ion encounter the statement that' 
they are "lost -happy. 1 ' and that the tests they give are of 
little help to the r;iassroom teacher. What is the 
philosophy regarding psychological testing in your 
school district? To what extent are you closely involved 
with classroom teachers? Can your relationship with 



them be described as cooperative?. 

b. Review the conceptual, methodological, and ethical 
issues and problems related to assessment which appear 
at the beginning* of this section. Use the questions and 
statements there to evaluate professional practice in your 
school district. 

c. Review the PL*94^42 recommendation to educational 
agencies. To what extent are you familiar with the nature 
of the culti'iral differences among* children with whom 
you interact? How familiar are you with the cultural 
patterns of these children and to what extent have you 

N sought information about expectations and demands that 
their society (both in school and at home] makes on them? 



\ Assessment Methodology 

Educational assessment is a multifaceted and systematic 
process carried out for the purpose of making decisions 
about the performance of students in their current ecology. 
Assessments more than testing. It is the systematicprocess 
of using information from all possible sources in order to . 
make educational decisions about students. A systematic 
approach to educational assessment is one in which a variety 
of assessment methods are used and in which all relevant 
assessment variables are considered. 

Assessment Methods 

Information about a child's functioning in educational 
settings may be gathered through: 

1. Inspection qf the child's record files. Information 
reported in cumulative and other available records can be 
helpful in determining if there are factors that might account 
for problems the child is having, if there are trends in the 
growth of ^he-problem, and if there are other relevant factors 
that need to be evaluated. 

2. Informal consultation with others who know the child. 
Consultation with persons who know the child (e.g., peers/ 
siblings, parents) may yield clues to further assessment.' 

3. Structured interviews. Interviews with the parent, the 
child, and/or teacher can yield information about the child's 
areas of difficulty and. determine what resources have been 
used>previously to collect information. 

4. Observation. Through observation, assessment data is 
collected on the behavior of the student as it occurs naturally 
in the environment. Such data can focus on specific facets of 
behavior (e.g., child-teacher interaction), can indicate areas 
in need of further evaluation, and can confirm other 
information gleaned from records. Observations may be 
formal or informal and include -anecdotal records, inter- 
action analysis, checklists, and rating scales. Observation 
procedures can be both long-term and short-term processes. 

5. Norm-referenced tests. Standardized tests can be used 
for both screening and. diagnostic purposes to determine how , 
one child compares with other children. 

6. Criterion-referenced tests. This type of test measures a 
child's level of skill development in h particular area. It is 
especially useful for planning purposes because criterion 
statements can* be used as goals for instruction. 

Relevant Assessment Variables 

TW: decision-maker should gather educational informa- 
tion about the "whole" child. He/She should therefore 
consider all relevant factors which, because of their 
interactions with the child/ may influence the child's 
functioning. These factors will vary with the child and the 
particular educational problems, but should include: 

1. Classroom environment^ The classroom environment 
refers to the physical arrangement of objects within the 
classroom (seating arrangements, materials, learning cen- 
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ters, etc.) which have the potential to impact learning, social 
interaction patterns, attention span, interests, achievement 
levels,,etc. 0 

2. Curriculum. A thorough knowledge of the curriculum 
presented to the child is necessary when making decisions 
about that child's educational functioning. The assessor 
should be aware of: 

a. concept definition and sequence; 

b. number of tasks and sequence; 

c. evaluation component; , 

d. variety of instructional materials; 

e. relevance of curriculum and materials to the child. 

3. Instructional style. Mclntyre (1978) has discussed the 
concept of "field-sensitive" and "field-independent" beha- 
viors of classroom teachers. A "field-sensitive" teacher 
creates a warm, personal environment. He/she encourages 
the expression of students' feelings, relates concepts to the 
students' personal experiences, and sequences explanations 
from the general to the particular. He/she encourages and 
reinforces both group and individual efforts. The "field- 
independent" teacher. is more formal and distant and prefers 
regularity, predictability, uniformity, and environmental 
control. While neither style is "good" or "bad," the nature of 
teacher interactions will affect student 'competence, be- 
havior, and achievement. The effects^may be limiting or 
demanding. 

When making decisions about the functioning of students 
in educational settings, it is important. to consider the ihree 
factors listed above. However, the primary focus during the 
assessment process should be on characteristics of the 
student(s). • A .- 

Several models 'have been developed for systematic 
educational assessment. Underlying all models is the 
movement of the decision-maker from information which is 
general, broad, and only assumed to be accurate, <to 
information which is specific, precise, and valid. The 
purpose of gaining valid information through theassessment 
procedure is twofold. First, the professional must be in a 
position to make valid intervention decisions about a pupil 
with special needs. Second, the assessment information 
obtained must provide the basis for an evaluation of the 
success of any interventions that are implemented. 

In the following section, an example of a systematic 
assessment mode) is presented. Assessment methods and 
sources of information about the child are integrated into an 
assessment procedure. 

A Model for Systematic Assessment 

Screening 

Referral and verification. The referral process is the first 
step in assuring the appropriate identification of children 
- with special educational needs. Referrals are typically 
initiated by counselors, psychologists, classroom teachers or 
resource teachers. Information leading to the verification of 
educational, problem(s) for which a child has been referred 
can come from examination of the child's cumulative records 
and direct observation of the child's behavior. Data on the 
child's personal, medical, and educational history from 
cumulative records can contribute to referral information 
and allow the decision-maker to discern the pattern of events 
leading up to the present^ situation. Observations can 
provide comprehensive, detailed, and specific information 
about the behavinr(s) of the child and about the contexts or 
environments in which the observations are made. 

When obi,eiving the child in interactions, the focus should 
be on the identification of habitually occurring events which 
reinforce the behavior being studied. \poth social and 
nonsocial consequences which maintain thfev behavior must 
be identified, and an estimate of the child's responses to such 
-stimuli should be made. It should also be possible to identify 



means of structuring the environment in the future. Once 
educational problems and target behaviors for the child have 
been identified, environmental contingencies which will 
reinforce the target behaviors Can be determined. 

One method of collecting the information outlined above is 
through a behavioral interview. While the behavioral 
interview is probably one of the least structured assessment 

alexias, it can nevertheless support the more objective 
nata gathered through systematic observation. The follow-'' 
iny outline is suggested • to ensure that all possible 
information is collected from the individual and that data 
relevant to the formulation of an achievement plan is 
gathered. 

1. An initial analysis of the problem situation should be 
made, in which problematic behavioral excesses and deficits 
-as well as nonproblematic behavioral assets are specified. 
^2. The problem situation should be clarified by identify- 
ing the individuals who object to the problem behavior and 
who may be affected by any behavior change made by the 
student. The clarification sljoul/l also help to specify the 
conditions under which \\:r behavior occurs. 

3. A motivational anr. Ms should be carried out, in which 
reinforcers (both po^i' and negatie) that nu y be 
maintaining the proim*^ m , vior or that may be useful in 
shaping more appro[ » iViors are specified. 

4. A developments < >is should be made, in which 
several questions ;re i about the biological, sociologi- 
cal, and behavioral chunks that may be pertinent to the 
problem behavior. 

5. An analysis of th*> student's self-control should be. 
completed, in whirh * h» limitations: conditions, and methods 
of self-control f.re dc/.p^ci 

6. Social relationships should be identified dnd the 
influence of sigfn.uant others on the student specified. 

7. The student's social, cultural, and physical environ- 
ments should be examined, with considerations of cultural 
norms relating to the problem behavior, the similarity of 
norms in different settings, and various environmental 
restraints impinging on the student. 

Schertzer and Linden (1979) also recommend that 
information be obtained from significant others in the child's 
life, e.g., parents and teachers. These second-party report 
measures help in obtaining information about the child's 
likes and dislikes (objects, events, places, activities, people, 
etc], and in identifying the perceptions of the teacher and 
parents as to the nature of the problem they see with the 
child. In addition, assessment instruments, such as the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency (AAMD) 
Adaptive Behavior Scale can assi3t in the gathering of 
second*party report information. 

Appropriate screening procedures also require that 
information from previous assessments of the child's 
performance on standardized tests of general verbal and 
nonverbal ability jsjch a?, intelligence., tests) and standard- 
ized educational achievement tests (such as reading, 
spelling,, and mathj be examined. 

Standardized achievement test data. Achievement tests 
are devices that assess a student's skill development in 
academic content areas. Most tests are^. commercial 
instruments that sample the products of past formal and 
informal educational experiences and measure the extent to 
which an individual has profited from schooling and/or life 
experiences as compared to others of the same age qr gr^de. 
The scores assigned to a pupil reflect both pupil ability and 
the instructional effectiveness of the educational program. 
When using information from achievement tests to decide if 
additional diagnostic assessment is necessary, the assessor 
must be aware (a) of the nature of behaviors sampled by the 
test, particularly the relationship of specific curricula in use 
in the school district; (b) whet specific items the student has - 



passed and failed, and consistent failure patterns! and (c) 
that in the screening procedure, achievement tests deter- 
mine, in a global way, only the child's current, level of 
functioning. 

Standardized achievement tests such as the Stanford 
Achievement Test and the Iowa Test' of Basic Skills 
generally are used as screening devices* These tests in fact 
measure the extent to which a student.has benefitted from 
past schooling compared to others of the same age or grade 
level. Knowing the nature of the subtests in these batteries 
allows some t information 'to be obtained about the 
remediation needed by individual students and provides a 
general idea about where to start additional diagnostic 
assessment/ 

Evaluation of Screening Data and Planning Interventions 

In this step, the diagnostician evaluates the screening data 
and its reliability. It is important to be aware of the factors 
influencing reliability^and validity of observation and test 
information. s r 

Observational tools must be used witw oare and'precision, 
Misinterpretation and misuse of observational techniques 

• will distort estimates of individual behavior patterns Which 
are at best only samples of behavior. Interpretation of' 
information must include attention to potential problems of 
sampling error and of inadequate sampling. Observer bias 
and the possibility of the individual's awareness of being 

% observed, in conjunction with the variability of hehavior and 
the selectivity of observation, are threatWo the validity'and 
reliability of observational tools and techniques. 

Information gained from interviews will vary among 
interviewers, and resulting inconsistencies' mean that all' 

'. interpretations must be viewed as tentative hypotheses to^be 
verified or refuted with further evidence! For example, 
interview' data from a teacher with limited skills, who is 
hoping to Have a difficult child removed to a separate special 
education class, should be treated with caution. \ 
Factors affecting test validity. Whether to use a, test for a 
certain purpose and how to interpret the information yielded 
by the test are decisions which should be go\tern"ed by' the\ 

.validity of the test: Validity is specific both to purpose and 

• population. If the test is not valid, derived scores will be 
inaccurate. Despite efforts of test developers Vo ensure 
content, construct. «nd predictive validity, tests are only 
valid for certain purposes. Selection of standardized tests 
must be made with the purpose of the test in mind. These 
questions should be considered: ^ 

1. Was « the test designed to be used for screening 
purposes? * 

2. Was the tes< design oil to be used to place a student in a 
'specific curriculum or in an educational program*? 

3. Was the test designed toJbe used to'assisMeachers and 
administrators in planning individuoi or group educational 
programs?* 

4. w*as' the test designed to be used for program 
evaluation? , „ 

5. AVas the test designed to be used to assess individual 
progress? 

Factors affecting Jest reliability. On another level,, and 
related to thcquestion of validity, are questions that must be 
asked t,o determine the accuracy of information yielded by 
fhe test: \ ' 

1. Was the test technically adequate, that is, did it specify 
adequate information about test administration, standards 
zation, reliability and validity? ' \ 
• 2. Assuming that the test was technically adequate, was it 
used, for the. right purpose? For example,;was a measure of 
receptive vocabulary, such as the Peabody Vocabulary Test, 
used as a measure of intelligence? . 

3.' Assuming that the test was technically adequate, was it. 



appropriate to the child?,. Did the student come from a 
''cultural group comparable to those in the horroing sample?* 
Was the test age-appropriate? Did the child possess physical 
and mental characteristics comparable to those in the 
norming sample? Did the test require responses that a child - 
with motor, visual, or hearing impairments would be unable 
to perform? Was the tester aware of any medication the child 
was taking? (Many drugs, such as Dilantin, Valium or 
Ritalin, may affect test results by influencing the nature and 
' rate of responses.) 

4. Is, the assumption being made that norm-referenced 
scores such as grade and age equivalents, or composite 
scores such as. I Q or SQ, archiving adequate representations 
of skills and deficiencies? 

5. What information does the tester have about the child's 
background and current status and -performance that will 
assist in accurate interpretation of test scores? 

• 6. What relationship exists bat ween the tesj, and the 

curriculum in which the student is currently placed? Is the 

test'measuring knowledge (and the chance to acquire it) oris 

it measuring variahles that may not be in the student's 

repertoire of learned behavior? 

Lf the professional- cannot respond sufficiently to all of 

these questions, the test information must be interpreted 

with caution. Further diagnostic assessment is necessary to. 

provide an accurate picture of the student's abilities and 

deficiencies so that *in appropriate and relevanP program can 

be developed. 

Vv ' * *' 

Intervention* - . < 

The purpose of an educational diagnosis is to provide: (1) 

recommendations for, instructional behavior management, 

and (2J recommendations for educational placement. In the 

following section, some methods for using assessment, 

information for planning interventions will be presented. 

C ' - • 

' ' Task l l . / 

i identify a Mjd whom you hove recently evaluated. How 
\. famifiar were you with his/her classroom environment and 
■ with the curriculum -in to which he/she was placed? To v^hot 
extent did you evoluole the child's teocher, hia/her (codling 
1 stylo, ond interactions with the Mid? 



I " ' Norm- Referenced and 

1 - Criterion-Referenced'Assesament 

Qualify educational programming requires that testing 
instruments be used tq ensure that each pupil -enters a 

k curriaulum witrrthenecetfsary prerequisite skills. Attesting- 
technology has been developed that is concerned .with 
defining the relationship, beiweenj an individual's skills and 
instructional sequent" *Glaser (il963), in an. article on the 
measurement of learning! define^ two types of tests. One 
'type, the norm-referenced test, evaluates the child's 
performance by 'comparison witji that of the other children. 
The intelligence tes{ is- a classic norm-referenced .test. The 
,othe/lVpe, the criterion-referenced test, evaluates the child 
in : t'erms of some learning tas/k at some absolute standard 

; tha^t is independent of other children's performances. The 
criterion-referenced test is/ designed to ^ identify the 
relationship between a pupihand a specific instructional 
task! If a teacher wants. to know what types or numbers of 
tasks a child has performed, then a criterion-referenced test 

. would generally be called for. 

Although a -test -sis usually constructed as either norm- 
referenced or criterion-referenced, a person may use one test 
for both .purposes. If we- werd to examine the items, on a 
standardized achievement test for patternVof successes or. 
failures on speeffic instructional tasks, we woula\be using it ■ 
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as a criterion-referenced test.Jf we used a test developed as 
criterion-referenced to rank the pupils* in a class, we would 
be usirig it as ^norm-referenced test.because thechild's score 
(rank) would-defircribe him in terms of his relationship with 
others (the rest of the pupils in the class). 4 ' 

Normative^esting and Instruction 

The need to develop Individualized Education Programs 
(IEP's) for special education pupils requires reconsideration 
of the role df norm-referenced testing procedures. Normative 
tests are typically designed for such purposes as prediction, 
selection, and comparison. Special education has a 'long 
history of attempting to adapt these tests for individualized 



instruction,, Except for/a'few standardized diagnostic tests 
. which have both norm-referenced and criterion-referenced 
properties, the majority; of norm-referenced tests ♦provide 
limited information- for guiding* the Jedching of specific 
skills. A major problem encountered in the use* of norm- 
referenced tests is t^hat^most are not designee! to relate 
directly to. a specific curriculum sequence. The discrepancies 
between norm-referenced and criterion-referenced test 
information become especially important when using such 
information for individual program planning,' 



*- Table 1 

T,vto- Types, of Testing Compared 



Norm-Re/erenced 

• Evaluates individual performance in comparison to . 
a group of persons. 

• . 1$ used to evaluate a Student as "below grade level," 
« . "at grade level." t . ■ . 

• Fplls t o i nd i cafe inhere students have mastered. the. 
spectrum of instructional objectives. ' 

• Generally poor aides in planning specific instruc- 
- tional programs. 

• Is often vague in relation to instructional content. ' 

• Does not operotiona//y 'define mdstery and/or 
success. . \ i * 

• /fyp/ies poor/y to the individualization of'instruc- 
tion. . • , 

: • Is not concerned with task analysis. 

• Test results interpreted in references to a person s 
position in relation to (he scores of others. 



* Criterion-Referenced 

• Eva/uates individual performance in relation to a 
fixed standard, ( 

• Not concerned 'with grade level descriptions. 

• Identifies the mdividua/s who have mastered the 
spectrum of instructiona/. objectives, 

• Geared tq»provide information to be used in planning*^ 
instruction. * / . * . 

• Is content specific 

• Operatigna/Jy defines. mastery and/or success. 

• Applies directly to the individualization of instruc- 
tion. \" 

• Depends upon task analysis. 

• Test resu/ts interpreted in reference to a person's 
position in reration to the curricu/um. 



^adapiud from Housden, J. L., &- LeGear. L. An emerging model: Criterion-referenced evaluation. Thrust, April 1975. 
. * \ . " * 



In the example in Ta^le 2, data were collected from 
twenty-four pupils referred for special education service as 
spelling failures. Two types of test data were collected: (a) 
norm*- re fere need data from a standardized test, and (b) data' 
from a criterion-referenced test that identified thepLacement 
of a child wtth regard to the specific. spelling curriculum in 
use in the school. Generally, a criterioa-referenced tost is not 
used to identify grade levels because this usually entails w 
moving from specific practical information to more general 
and less prescriptive information. For purposes of compari- 
son in this case, however, a grade level score v^as assigned to 
the criterion-referenced data. This gratia level score 
indicated the level in the curriculum set for that grade at 
which instruction should begin. An observation of the scores 
in Table 2 reveals that the/3iffe,rence between tfie overall, 
mean grade level scores on the two tests was not great (0.14). 
However, when the pupils are considered as individuals, 
relationships between normative scores (standardized- 
achievement test) and criterion tests (curriculun*iplacement 
testj are so -great that the rather common practice of .using 



standardized achievement test data for individual program 
planning must be questioned. In analyzing the content of <he 
two tests, it was found that the criterion-referenced test 
content was consistent with the specific spelling program in 
use in the school, which placed a strong emphasis on 
controlled sequences built around the phonetic structures of 
words. In this instructional program, irregular words were 
emphasized much later than they are in some other types o-f 
spelling programs that use* different, theoretical rationales 
such as "frequency of use." The content of the standardized 
achrevemenj test stressed irregular words much earlier than 
did the criterion-referenced test: it was, therefore, 'of little* 
value for 'making decisions related to the phonetically 
oriented curriculum being used for the twenty-four children 
listed in Table 2. Thus, it is important to choose tests that 
relate* to the curriculum being used in order to obtain 
accurate data irtfSeveloping the child's individual program. 



Table 2 

SPELLING FAILURE REFERRALS 
Norm-Referenced Score— Curriculum Placement 
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Total number of subjects = 24 - 

Differences between means *M4 * 
Correlation between normative and criterion-referenced test scores « .65 
* All scores expressed in grade levels. 
** Positive score indicates normative test higher. 



• The Process of Diagnosis 

The process of diagnosis In an instructional setting has 
' been lik'eneci by some to the medical process from which the 
term has its roots (i.e., a doctor examines the patient's 
•. Symptoms and the pattern of these symptoms leads him to the 
diagnosis that a certain disease or dysfunction is present). 
9 This analogy is spurious, however, for it implies that the 
learning diagnosis identifies or defines a knowledge "disease' 5 ** 
or a disorder rather than a specific need or a cluster of fieeds, 
which is what^actually takes place. Diagnosis in education, 
then, is actually a needs assessment process. 

The instructional manager uses his professional skills and 
the instruments and techniques available to him to examine 
the present state of the learner in relation to p^re-established 
learning outcomes or objectives, usually arrayed in a 
continuum or hierarchy of progression. (Hickey"& Hoffman, 
1973. p. 36). * C 

Diagnostic Devices 

There are a number of standardized diagnostic tests 
available that have both norm-referenced ancl criterion- 
referenced properties. Many standardized diagnostic tests 
can tell the teacher whether a child is above or be low average 
forhis chronological age in the area tested, and in sub-areas 
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that make up the general area. These tests have value for 
program evaluation, particularly ff accountability data are 
required^by an outside agency. Many outside evaluators are 
reluctant to accepUdata frorrl locally developed criterion- 
referenced measures. In such ca'ses, pre- and po'sttesting 
with standardized diagnostic tests may provide 'a more 
acceptable approacji. In most special education' situations, 
standardized test? will have to be used in combinatiqn with 
criterion-referenced tests that are more specific to the local' 
curriculum and . associated . materials. A standardized 
diagnostic math test might indicate that a child is weak in 
addition combination, but a more specific instrument will bef 
needed to determine which addition combinations needlo be 
taught to the child. Some diagnostic tests wh?,ch are 
commopJy^.used are those that assist in pinpointing specific 
strengths and weaknesses in reading and mathematics. 

According to Salvia and Ysseldyke (1978) diagnosticrTests 
of reading typically lack reliability'and validity. Th erefore, 
diagnostic assessment of Reading skills should consist of 
repeated measurements to confirm or disallow initial 
patterns of error. ' Cto 

The, skills assessed by diagnostic reading tests include 
those of oral reading, comprehension, ^ord attack, word 
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recognition, and rate of reading. Te3ts commonly used are 
tire Gray Oral Reading Test, Gates-McKillop Reading 
Diagnostic Tests, Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, 
Stanford 'Diagnostic- Reading T&TT and 4 the Woodcock 
Reading Mastery Tesi. Another diagnostic test, the Fountain 
Valley" Support System in Reading, provides criterion- 
referenced information, whereas other tests may require the 
decision-maker to determine the pattern of errors and correct 
responses. This system includes pupil profiles which 
provide a record of individual pupil achievement and enable 
monitoring of pupil progress. 

' " Diagnostic assessment, in mathematics leads to specific- 
information about a students performance in content areas 
(e,g„ numeration, ' fractions, algebra) operations, anjd 
applications (e.g., measurement, time, problem-solving, 
•mpqyfy). .Three most commonly used diagnostic mathematics ( 
tests are the Key MatH' Diagnostic Arithmetic "Test, the 
Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test and Diagnosis: An 
Instructional Aid in Mathematics. . ■ s 

iThe Relationship of Domain-Referenced 
Testing to Criterion-Referenced Tests 
/The quality ofa criterion-referenced test depends on the 
degree to which' a skill area is clearly identified and* 
represented within the test. Sonre criterion-referenced tests . 
are poorly constructed. In recognition of this fact, Hively 
(1974) coined the term "domain-reference'd." A domain- 
referenced test is one in which the emphasis is placed on ' 
precisely identifying skill areas (domains).'The test items of 
a domain-referenced test are selected so that one can be 
certain that a. child who meets fc crReria on the items which 
represent a domainwould be able jfomaster all otter possible 
items of the domain when they were encountered. For 
^example, if!a series of test items was prepared to test a child's • 
mastery of a domain, such as long division of decimal 
fractions using single digit "divis-ors^-the test items would 
have to include examples with zero in the dividend. Without 
such examples involving zero, there would ' be ' little ' 
guarantee /that performance on the test items would 
generalize to other -long division examples a child might 
encounter. * ' - 

In describing the term "domain-referenced," Donlon (1975) 
noted: 

The label "criterion-referenced" has what Hively calls 
"surplus associations.". Further, Hively has reedgnized that 
our educational objectives are seldom detailed; We say w& 
want the child to "know the alphabet." not to kn6w the letter 
"a.*' We aim, then, at classes with related behavior; the model 
is not one of appraising the "ability to jump from standing"— a 



domain of jumps, forvvardand bnck, sideways, -landing.on one 

foot, and so forth . , . Hively and his associates have thus " 
, # improved upon "Classical" criterion-referencing. They have 

stressed the complexity of domains by pointing out 

subdomarns. ... (p. 39L ' r 

Domain-Yeferenced testing is one approach to criterion- 
referenced testing in which considerable care, is taken. with" 
test item selection to ensure that we can generalize from 
performance on the test items^to the specific curriculum area 
(domains) that the test items are selected to represent. 

..Criterion-referenced tesfing can Yeach its full potential 
only when it is so integroted into the day-by-day functioning 
of the classroom (hot it connot be separoted outas attesting" 
activity. Indeed, its contribution to the direction and 
programming of instructional activities should be such that 
■ the teacher sees it as indispensable for facilitating effective 
instruction. ** 
The diagnostic class profile is ,a basic classroom 
.management component uf a criterion-referenced test. 
Unlike many "clinicaT tests, a school oriented criterion- 
referenced test has t6 taksMnto account the management 
problems faced by the teacher who is responsible for the 
total class. The basic parts of a diagnostic cldes profile are 
(a) a listing of the pupils on one arfis of a matrix*and (b) a 
lifting of the specific skill being tested on the other axis of 
the matrix. ✓ 

An example of a diagnostic class profile used with a 
criteripn-referenced'punctuation test (Hofmeistef, 1972) is 
listed in Figure T. Along the top of the profile are 20 skills in a 
suggested order of instruction from left* to right. A listing of 
.the pupils whose skills are being evaluated is on the left hand 
side of the profile. The top right-hand corner of the profile 
lists the cociing procedure used to record, tes^ data. Most 
class profiles can be adapted to monitor progress and to 
provide pre- and posttest data. 

A well structured criterion-referenced te,st should gener- 
ate direct individual prescriptions for each child. In the case 
of the punctuation test (Figure 1), the individual prescrip- 
tions are obtained by reading from left to right after the 
child's name. Small group prescriptions can also be obtained 
by working vertically down the .class' profile. „ 
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FIGURE 1, 'DIAGNOSTIC CLASS PROFILE PGNCUATION TEST 
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Adapting Test Content > <> * . 

The content of many tests is often accepted as unalterable 
because of association witm normative testing in which" 
alteration of either, the test content pPthe administration 
procedures results in invalidating any normativeinfor'ma- 
tion calculated from suchlTrtministrations. In some criterion-* 
referenced test situations, alterations can be made without 
invalidating the test. In the math combinations test (Figure 
2), a number of the examples .require negative numbers as 
answers. If a teacher feels that thes^e negative number 
problems are inappropriate for.her.needs, sfie can delete such 
problems to.make the test more responsive to her needs.' 

Random and Linear Access 

in the math combinations test (Figure 2), there is very little 
inherent sequence among the subtraction examples. Because 
of that fact and 'the relatively low conceptual level of the 
task, it makes (ittle difference where one begins teaching. 
This test i^-an example of a random access test. ' _ 

There are other test areas where sequence is important, as 
wit!) the sub-skills of the long division algorithm, or a 
spelling list based on word difficulty. Tests in which 
sequence is important are termed "linear access tests*." The 
designation of a fest as a linear orrandom access test has a 
number of- instructional and testing implications, *such as 
adaptability to the special educational or physical needs of 
thq child. In a. random access testing situation* flash cards 
can often be used both for festing and teaching., The usd of a 
set of flash cards for each chjfld is one of'the quickest and 
most practical ways to idenVnw and group the items a child 
knows and does not know. In a linear testing situation, it is 
noi always necessary ro test all the skills in the test area. For 
example, in spelling it might be sufficient to tes't until the 
child starts failing and then start teaching. Further testing 
after the child has started failfng would certainly be aversive 
to the child, and very .likely a waste of instructional time. 

Cross-Referencing ; 

* Prescriptions based on the results of criterion-referenced 
te^ts, where possible, sho.uld cross-reference from, skills to 
instructional materials. Skills might oV^cross-naf ere need as 
shown in the following example. In the examgje, the pa>ge 
numbers refer to the text be+r^g used in the child's classroom. 



Skills 



Instructional 

Examples ' Test Examples 
Page Number Page Number 



1. parts of a mixed number ^72-173 v v 174, 192, ,456* 

2. mixed number products 176* * 184,1^92,456 



Commercial Criterion-Referenced Testing Systems 

A number of companies , publish comprehensive* testing 
systems which provide data on a rhild's performance on 
several hundred skills. Some of the ' systems require 
computer scoring services. Some of these Resting ^sy-sTe'ms 
can be cross-referenced with' most pf-the major basal reading * 
programs and math texts in use in the schools. Examples of 
some of the a vailable<^riterion r referenced testing systems^ 
are; The Prescriptive 'Mathematics Inventory, 'published by 
the California Jest Bureau, A Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.; The Fountain Valley Teacher Support System, 
published by Zweig Associates; The Wisconsin Design 
Program, published by NCS Intjg^retive Scoring System; 
and The Beginning Assessment T r^i for Reading, published 
by Lippincott. 1 „•'.,. 

The * following description from the ^preface to the 
Teacher s Handbook for Diagnosis: An Instructional Aide - 
Mathematics, Levels* A and B. (developed and published by 



Science Research Associates, 1980) is"represejitative of the 
.approach taken in some of Ihe well-developed commercially 
available criterion-referenced testing systems: * 

Each diagnosis lab provides sets of diagnostic probes— 
exercises •designed to"help the teacher identify the specific 
weaknesses of a. student. The exercises are based on the 
comprehensive }ists oEJearninH objectives on the back of the 

* probe. By freeing the teacher from the lime-consuming task of 
developing'detailed diagnostic tests, a diagnosis lab enables 
him lo focus his efforts on the instruction or remediation 
needed by each student to correct identified weaknesses. 

Also provided is a_Prescription Guide with which teachers 
, and students can quickly determine^where— in a large number - 
ohteXts and supplementary learning kits— materials perti- 
nent to the achievement of each objective are presented. 
Multiple references acn given for every learning objective. 
^ Thus, if the student nas had difficulty with a given text 
•presentation oi^other instructional material, he/she can be 
directed to anotner. This approach allows for a multitext and 
multimedia approach,' accommodating a wide variety of ; 

learning and teaching styles. 

While some educators still champion "tacit learning" and 
stress the impossibility of reducing all aspects of the ' 
educational process to behavioral objectives and demonstra- ^ % 
ble outcomes, it is generally accepted that mastery of 
fundamental skills is, perhaps, best taught in this fashion. 
'Thjs'is the basic premise of the series of diagnostic labs; to 
provide a convenient method of helping studentSjattain all the 
fundamental skills and concepts upon which much of their ' 
future education wjll rest. (p. 1) 
Setting a Criterion , . N <3' 

One of the major purposes of a criterion-referenced test. is 
to help determine which skills to incorporate in remedial 
instruction. The . manual accompanying a criterion- 
referenced test should . specify skills 'to be tested in a. 
sequence tq # which skills outlined in a curriculum. can be 
fitted if necessary. As yet, not enough research has been done 
to indicate precisely what degree, of success should be used 
tg indicate when 'a* skill is mastered. The following are 
guidelines for setting a criterionT 

1. A criterion should be based on the subject matter, and 
one level of obtainment (e.g^ 95 percent correct) should not 
be e^pe\ted to apply to all subject maMer areas. y 
( 2. The range used should be 80 perptjnt to 100 percent. If a 
skilHs important in'terms of pers^flal safety*(for instance, 
driver's training) or as a prereiytffsite to animportantskill.a 
range of 90 percent to 100 percent would be appropriate. r 
3. Tbe criterion should be related to the nature of the test. 
If^the test item was designated a$ {o\\pws: 

• Question (1) 34 . 1 ^ 

. ..' -19 • : • " • s \ • 

then a; criterion., of £9 percent on the* total test might..be 
appropriate/ If the test questions were of the form: , 

Question (1) 34 Check one: [a)~l3 

- . * .^19 i '--.(b) 14 

• X : . % <" - (c) 15 

■ • ■ ;■ . • un ib ■ =, ~ 

then a criterion* of 100 percent might be more { appr.opriute. 
because of tlje chance factor arid prompting associated'with ! 
the' multiple choice format. * ^ ' s ' ' 

'4. A criterion f ma.y take, into consideration the perform- * 
ance of others. ATevel may?be established by referririg.to t.he 
relative position the studenj holds in a particular gw up. .This' 
adds a norm-referenced element to the test. 

5. A level may be set by judging minimal competence.- 
"Experts decide t what score a minimally competent person ; 
should obtain. ' - * * „ . • 
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Figure 2. Math combinations test in subtraction with diagonal sequences; "Diagnostic Arithmetic." ' • 

Salvia and Ysseldyke (1978) note that "educators expect 



. . Task 3 children with above-average intelligence to perform better 

. J ' , > 4 . f r C . , . than average iniheir academic work. Il>their achievement is 

J a. fcfenh/y a norm-referenced ted which you commonly use. not also above average, it is often a source^of concern" (p 

Evaluate the test against fh* statements qbout norm- 4Q8). It is also Jtrue that children who achieve relatively low 

referenced tests in Table 1. Hope vou used the test to scores on intelligence tests are expected to perf or nTbeTo~v7 " 
make placement decisions? If sontb\au still consider it to* -average. Too often, poor performance on a test of ability 

be an appropriate instrument for this purpose? /leads to expectations of poor performance in other skill 

d. lo' what -extent have you used for recommended] areas. 

criterion-referenced tests for verification of your diag- Professionals have used assumptions about the correla- 

nosis? If not, on what information have you based yoilr tion between ability and achievement to support classificV 

. recommendations for remedial instruction? How success- tion of students t in different a-rjfcs of exceptionality Salvia 

ful have these recommendations been? -and Ysseldyke (1978) point out that: , 

! \ a flat profiles of individuals whose functioning measures 

' - . . ' significantly below overage in both intelligence and adaptive '« 

Use Ot Profiles in Planning Educational Programs behavior are used to confirm disposes of mental retardation. 

Teachers ancf psychologists >are often interested in the ' '"' A ^hild who^has 'tf signiTicant discrepancy between 

various skill areas, or in the differences. between perform- learning disability, (p 409) . . ' 3 

ance in domains within one test. Although the construction It is .also assumed that program planning ma/be 

r ° f P rofll e.s^is ..common practice, thejr analysis and facilitated through use of profile"? of achievement tests. Poor 

^nUrpretatioft are complex procedures. The professional performance in one'or more academic areas may indicate a v 

must be cautious in using such information for purposes of 'need for additional instruction, Conversely, high achieve- 

.. classifiCBlinn and prqgram planning. • . ment in an academic area may indicate special interests or 

The assWnption is geherally made that abilities and skills skills which can be capitalized Bn in instruction ' 

IS^Sl-H?-™ nV { i n8 ? -r-^M 3 ' 3 C °"^ is >" t rate a " d , , , hat - If P rofile analysis ^ to-be of use'in developing instruction, 

the relative flatness of a child s profile (all scores falling attention must be givlrTlFthe reliability of score differences 

within i 1.6 sOndard devi.at.ons of the mean) allows the knd to the differences in norm s^ples, Salvia and 

diagnostician to make decisions ab^ut the "nor.-nnlcy" of Ysseldyke (1978) provide an example of profile analysis ' 

performahce. ✓ . which is reproduced in Appendix.G: • n 

, . • -J '•• . ,:. . ■ 87 . 10.3^ ■• V:',. ' . ' .. ' 
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Evaluation of Intervention Effects . 

The success of an intervention program on behalf of a pupil 
witfi special needs should be evaluated from two aspects: (1) 

• thejxtent towhich the treatment has resulted in significant 
change and/or progress, and (2) the extent to which the 
treatment program is.valid. 

• c 

Evaluation of Intervention Outcomes ; , • 

Public Law. 94-142 requkes both assessment of students* 
who are in need of educational interventions and the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of these interventions in 
achieving objectives for the students. The eurrent emphasis 
on individual educational plans (IEP's) ha§ resulted in a 
need for the professional to become * involved with 
assessment of outcomes of interventions. As a mpmber of a 
team which develops an IEP, the school psychologist must be 
prepared *to take .part in the review of treatment 
effectiveness.. • 

In his discussion of the assessment of behavioral change, 
■ Phye (1979), points out that the educational professional is 
concerned both with the nature of the change and with the 
evaluation of the impact of the intervention. , ^ 

.•' Nature of the Change. Here, the types of questions to be 
asked deal -with the reliability of the data showing a change 
in behavior and the direction of 'the change. Evaluation in 
this, area is tyr?ically concerned with, the improvement, 
ancUor modification of the intervention program. A standard 

• method of assessing the nature of a change due to 
intervention is through a simple pre^est-posUest procedure, 
m addition, the assessment of instructional objectives must 
be dealt with on a continuing basis cit all levels of an 
instructional task in order to monitor instructional methods 
aqd materials." 

Evaluation of Intervention Impact. To evaluate the 
effectiveness, of the intervention program the following 
question should be asked: "To what extent was the observed 
change a result of the intervention treatment?*' Here the 
program to be eValu.ated rrfay be an IEP or a program or 
curriculum through which treatment is prescribed. ' ^ 

Given the ethical and practical restrictions that are placed 
on the- . professional in the school setting, evaluation'. of 
program effectiveness via "true" experimental design is* not 
generally possible. Phye (1979) therefore suggests mat some 
form of time-series design would be^valuable in ascertaining 
intervention fmpact. 

Treatment Validity. Closely relatea to the issue of 
evaluating program effectiveness is that of treatment 
validity,. It is common practice in special education to use 
k^rtain tests as a basis' for prescribing educational/ 
treatment. When tests are used in this way/it is necessary to 
assess their treatment validity, i.e., to assess the degree to* 
which they enable educators to accurately describe a 
treatment effect. In this section a procedure is described for 
assessing the treatment validity of a test. - * ' 

There are essentially three"* areas' of possible threat* to 
treatment validity. These areas were described by Gallery, exclusive, 
and Hofmeisrer (197£) as: (a)' the lack of. a relationship 
between test and treatment: (b) the low quality of treatment,' 
and (c) the lack of relationship between treatment and 
curriculum. — '• 

Relationship Between Test and Treatment. Can an 
educational treatment be prescribed, given the test results? 
If the answer.is no, decisions about treatment are unreliable. 
The treatment decisions may result in the student's failure to 
achieve, and such failure would be difficult to assess since it 
could be the result of inaccurate measurement, ineffective* 
treatment, or both. Related to this concern is. the tea|:hers 
ability to determine a starting point for treatment. If the test 
results do not give some indication of where the treatment 
should begin, the treatment may be inefficient or ineffective. 
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~> Quality of Treatment. Was the treatment • field-tested? 
There-must be empirical evidence for an assumption that the 
treatment is logically and/or conceptually sound. Empirical 
scrutiny of the treatment should yield affirmatjve answers 
to the following questions^ ' 

" \. Is there evidence that the skills contained in the 
treatment were mastered by students on whom the materials' 
were field tested? ' — • 

2. Are the responses required in the test s'ijnilar to those 
required in the treatment? s 

3. ,Ar« bhe field-test students similar to the pupil (s) being' 
tested? 

Relationship Between Treatment and Curriculum. To 

what extent are the treatment objectives contained in the* 
curriculum? Thejssue Jjere is one of efficient use of time. A 
discrepancy l^gtween- treatment objectives and the curricu- 
lum content 4 could ' mean that the treatment has little 
relevance to the student's needs. 

Validity involves all interpretations of the test data. 
Validity'does not necessarily refer to the nature of the test (s) 
> being used. .That' is, one cannot automatically assume 
treatment validity for a criterion-referenced test and not for 
i a norm-referenced test. The validity of a test and the extent 
to which test results can assist a professional concerned 
with prescribing treatment depend on the degnle to which 
the criteria outlined are met. 



Interpretation and Communication 
of Assessment Information* 

The following is a summary of protections relating to 
communication and assessment under .P.LrfH- 142: 

1. Parental .permission riurs^be obtained before any initial 
rlwgnosisLfir evaluation can be .started, relative to the 
development of nh I HP. or for placement within a service 
pattern that is beyond that foumL within a regular 
education classroom. • .. 0 

2. Evaluation must be conducted by a mult idisciplinary 
team of professionals designated by the local educational 
authority. 

^3. There must be evidence qf due' process or procedural' 
safeguards in whicn the child can contest being placed in ■ 
or pfeing kept from attending a specially designed 
'educational program. . 
The role and responsibility of the school psychologist is to 
gather reliable and valid information about a student's level 
.of educational functioning and his/her educational skills and 
deficits. It fs also the psychologist's responsibility to 
interpret and communicate that information in an under- . 
standable and educationally relevant manner. Shertzer/and 
Linden (1979) suggest that persons who need to receive, 
understand, and use assessment information are school 
professionals (teachers, counselors, therapists, social work- 
ers, school administrators, and other members of the local 
„ education agency), the student's parents (or representative) 
. and>he student (if appropriate). The individual ne,eds of^ 
each member of this audience are different but not mutually* 

Administrators * - 

Administrators need information from norm-referenced 
tests to make decisions for (a) placement of students in 
educational programs; (b) evaluation of educational prog- 
ress; (c) appraisal of the ejfectiveness of specific curricula 
and programs; and (d) identification of /students with 
specific disabilities for- fundin^jDurposes. 

Teachers ' ; * 

Teachers need assessment' information! that will assist 
'them in kno'wing what to db instrilctionally, It is .not 
sufficient tp know that the student deviates from the norm. It * 
is necessary to. have specific information about, skilly 



development, strengths, and weaknesses lojmnfce decisions 
dbout effective intervention strategies 

Teachers, and diagnostichms^rieed. to examine the 
relationship between the ibefi^iors assessed tfy tests and the 
behaviors about whicn. they need information. This 
information can^e derived from. interpretation of norm- 
referenced data. in conjunction with the results of criterion- 
referenced tests. 



^Parents 

Parents have the right to know whatever the school knows 
abqut the abilities, the performance, and the problems of 
their children. The school psychologist has the obligation'to 
-communicate information in an understandable and u«ible,< 



' way.' Lien (1971) lists several pVincipI'es ^te-"foIlow in' 
interpreting data to parents and students: 

1. Make sure that both the professional«and the person to 
whom-tesl results are interpreted have a clear immediate 
goal in -mind that servers a reason for the interpretation. 

2. Avoid the iiae^of specific scores wherever possible. To 
give the parent a child's I.Q score, for example, is not an 
appropriate, practice. It is likely to be interpreted as. a fixed 
characteristic and as a final conclusion about the child. A 
description of percentile scores is appropriate, but some 
explanation shou^Ube-given as to what the score means and 
to whom the student is being compared. 

3. Never discuss the implications of scores in ternis of 
absolute answers. Combine the report with information 
abouj the test or battery and the relationship of the student's 
performance to , that of others who have taken the tests. 

4. - Remember. that understanding.and acceptance are not 
synonymous, (p. 259) " , 

Students ' * ■ 

If the student is* considered capable of understanding and 
making use of the assessment information to improve his/her 
performance, he/she has the right to be informed of test 
results and their implications. Once again, the information 
must be communicated in an understandable way, with 
attention to* both content and language. 
\i 



y Task 4 • 

p. To what extent do you typically conduct a systematic 
evaluation of \the effect of instructional outcomes foF" 
those studentsW/t-h whom you have interacted? How do 
. you assist classroom teachers in determinjrjg., the 
significance of changes that have taken place? 

b. To what extentjdo the tests you commonly use iriterfpcv 
with valid trecjtment^grescriptions?" How 'relevant are 

• tests to your- school's (or district 'sj curriculo? 

c. Evaluate the nature, of your interactions with adminis- 
trators, "teachers, parents, and students against the 
recommendations outlined in this secijgn. 



Conclusion ^ ' . * . 

- This overview ^educational assessment and its purposes 
has been designed fo assist the progress of the diagnostician 
through the complex maze of educational decision-making. 

•Educational assessment is a multidimensional procedure 
by which the infinite variety of a child's behaviors/ is 
observed and evaluated! Legal and social mandates 
combined with research findings delineate the responsibili- 
ties of school professionals in assessment. These require- 
ments have resulted in a crucial need for the educational 
decision-maker to understand the nature and limitations of 
assessment technology. • 6 • 

The goal of educational assessments the generation of 
educationally relevant decisions designed to make positive 
differences in the lives of children. The school professional 3 
must be prepared to be accountable for such decisions,.,One 
■measure of such accountability will be the valid and reliable 
relationship between assessment, the demonstrated needs of 
the student, ancj the success of instructional strategies 
designed to provide for those needs. ^To a.ssess'the pupil and 
ignore the instructional environment is to imply that the 
pupil is totally responsibl^for the level of education. 



POSTTEST 

1. According to P.L. 94-142, the primary purpose of assessment is to ' 

a. develop appropriate educational programs for handicapped children; 

b. rrmke ed ucat io n a 1 dec i si b n s about the placement of handicapped childr_en_in_curricula and programs. 

c. ~evafua*te the effectiveness of the child's individual education program in meeting identified goals and 
, objectives. * ' ■ \ ^ 

,d.~ all of the above. * *r ' • *> ! 

2. Because scjiool -profnssionals have different, training and unique skills, the responsibility for educational 
. assessment should he t " J ■ . 

a. allocated to the person who* spends the most time with the child in educational settings. 

« b. the sole responsibility of the school psychologist as a function of his/her.training. 

c. tin intei'rati vn process involving every person who has contact- with the child in th^ educational setting. 

(1. the co-equal responsjbilijy^of those who are in a position to.contribute educaiionally v relevant information 

about the child. * _ . / 

. ■ ' » . 

:\, Continual evaluation of the child's progress is necessary for the foljowfng reason(s): 

a. to make sure'the assessment instruments used reliably identified the general nature of the child's problems. 

h. to ensure 'that the child is' not causing further problems for the teacher. 

c. to ensure t*hat the student is the right curriculum and is learning. at his/her maximum rate. * 

d. to ensure thjit the student's placement will be final and that . there will be no threat of his/her personal 
adjustment because of movement to a new position jn 

In using the information from observation and interviews, the professional 1 ; 

a. can.view the information as accurate bl£.ause of the reliability. and validity of the instruments used, 
t* knows that he/she established rapporf with the individual and, therefore, has obtained accurate* 
information. * 

c. knows that the information^e/she obtained is more accurate than information from the child's teacher 
because the latter is not trained to observe. j 

d, knoAVS-lhal interview-observau&n techniques are too subjective to yield precise and reliable information, 
but can be used to supplement ajnd veiify data gathered on. the child. 
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5. A criterion-referenced test-places a child in terms of * 

• . ..a. a^sequence of tasks. ■" 1 - . ' 1 4 

b. a set .of percentiles. - *, » e 

c. other dhildren. * ■ ■ ' ■ 9 . 

d. a set of norms. j ; ; 

.6. Norm-referenced tests .are often < < - % • 

a. sensitive to a specific curriculum, " "\ 

b. good. diagnostic instruments. " 

c. insensitive to a^specific curriculum. . .' ■ ^ v 

d. useful for direeting specific remedial programs. * ' 

' 9 7. A domain-referenced test. is one form of a * - : . 

•a. standardized diagnostic test. •'. ' * , 

• ■ b. norm-referenced test. * 0 

■ c. standardized achievement test. ' . - v t 

tl. criterion-referenced test. ' ' * I " j 

8. The intelligence test is a . ^ ^ 

a. norm-referenfced test. ■ * 

b. criterioh-referej^d test. • • v • . 

c. domain-referenced test. . . 

d. achievement test. ^ •* 1 

9. If a criterion-referenced test" was used to rank the pupils in a class, the. test would be used 

a. a criterion-referenced test. 4 

b. an achievement test. 

c. a norm-referenced test. ~ • , 

d. a domajn»referenced : test. c " 

* 

10. There is a -strong movement to de-emphasize testing for purposes of- 

a. identifying and classifying. - - . ^ - % \ 

b. remediation. t ■ * 

c. directing instruction. , 

d. diagnosis and remediation/ 1 ■ .' ■ ' •* c ^ , 

11. The most useful special education testing procedures are those procedures which , * 

a. give a percentile ranking.* ' 

b. facilitate re'mediation. - 
^ c. facilitate giving end-of-term grades. 

d. place a child in relation to his pegrs. # 

12. When a child^meets criteria on a domain-referenced test, he should 

a. have mastered the test items only. ' % , 

b. be able to master all examples of the domain when encountered. 

c. have mastered at least half of the possible examples of that domain. 

d. none of the above. , ■ ' . 

13. When selecting a tqst; the professional should first* 

* a. decide on the scoring procedure. 

b. make'sure that there are at least two forms of the test. w , s 

c. clarify the purpose of the test. ' 

d. make sure the students can understand the directions. 

# 14. For criterion-referenced testing programs to be effective, , 

a. they should be administered by an impartial outsider. > '/ 

b. they/should be administered at the end of the year. / 

c. they should be integrated into the daily teaching procedures. v 

d. they should J)e administered at the beginning of the year. 

15. A matrix with one axis listing the skills and the other listing the pupil's is a 
> a. table of norms. 

b. diagnostic class profile. 

c. individual prescription. ,'■ 

d. standardized test. " . • , 

16. A criterion-referenced test can be made more practical by 

a. adding norms. ' > 0 ] 

b. expressing results as a percentage. 

c. cross-referencing the skills. * , ) 
1 d. expressing results as ranks. ' * V 

17. A diagnostic class profile can be used for - *" 
a* recording pretest data only. , " 

b. recording pre- and posttest data and monitoring student progress. 

c. recording posttest data only, "* - *- 
j d. recording the^ data on which each-blass is given. 

• ■ . , ips- •.. ,.; •. • 



18. A well-constructed criterion-referenced test should "">.* . ^ , 

a. generate prescriptions for direct individual instruction. . 

b. generate percentile rankings. * ''.-..*• , . 
• c. provide information regarding the appropriate norm-referenced test to give. . ' . '"'•/' 

d. none of the above. m ^ 

19. If a teacher feels that parts of a criterion-referenced test are inappropriate^ he/she should *° 
a^. not use that particular test. 

b. adapt the test by deleting* the parts'he/she feels are inappropriate. 'S • 
c^make up his/her on Jest. ' " . 
d.' delete those parts he/she feels are inappropriate, but realize that the test is no longer'valid. 

♦20. Test* developers clainvthat Test A is more reliable than Test B. To determine the accuracy of their claim, what 
/information would you need about Test jA? , ' * ' * ' , % 

21. The authors of the WRAT state that no attempt was made to obtain a representative national sample of students 
for the standardization of the test. Each level of the t£st was standardized on at least 150 males and 15Q females 

" at each of nineteen age levels, producing a total standardization population of 5,868 persons at Level I and 5,933 
persons at Level II. Nornte were not stratified on the basis of race, ethnic group membership, socio-economic 

" le^vel or geographic region. School^ in janly seven stajes were included in the standardization sample: No^ 
handicapped children were included (Salvia and Ysseldyke, S£78, p. 160). " ' 

Identify five^characteristics students may possess that require caution in interpreting test results.and that 
may demand adaptation in test administration. ~ 

22. What are the two questions to ask when evaluating the nature of behavioral or academic change in a student 
during and after intervention? . ' - ' - ' 

23. When assessing treatment validity, which three areas will be of noncern as possible threats to validity? 

*24. How do the needs of administrators, in regard to assessment information, differ from the needs of teachers? 
What are the practical implication's of these differing needs? . . *' 

\ • ^ 

SIMULATION .EXERCISES 0 # 

1. It has been noted in'the research literature that the lack of mastery of the sounds of letters is a major skill deficit 
\n many poor readers. You will be presented with'a paragraph which a student has read with markedly poor skill. 
• Specific problems are identified in the test by a code which appears beneath the paragraph. Look for a consistent 

pattern and frequency of errors. Design a criterion-referenced test which will cover all the problems identified. 

The test will be individually and orally administered as a pre- and posttest to monitor instruction in the 

pronunciation deficits. . • 

Also prepare a diagnostic c/ass profihe»to be used in association with the test. Theclass profile should include the 
\ following components:. , . c c 

a. a space for listing at least 10 pupils; * - f * ■ ' 

."b. a listing of the sound being evaluated; and / 

c. a clear and simple coding procedure for entering the ; testresults. The coding system should allow for updating 
the profile as skills are mastered. * x **. 

All the administrative procedures should be described in sufficient detail so* that another teacher might use the 
» instrument without additional information and/or training. ■ * * 

. ■ t ,\ •• t « ' . / 

Reading Paragraph 

..' . VAN'S CAVE '* fc 

^ 1 . v . '* " 

I 1 

Van is an old, old man. He lives in a cave near a lake. Van has a bed and a stove in.the cave. Van 
made the. bed of old lumber. He made the stove of old bricks. He sleeps in the.bed. Spot likes, to sleep 
near the stove. His bed is just-arrdd coat. • e f 

Spot^ likes to live In Van's cave. It is home for the old man and the dog. Once Van and Spot went to 

hunt ducks. Van saw a flock of ducks land.on the lake. He fired and fireH at the ducks. "I hit five 

•* , ■ 0 ■ * 

ducks," said Van. "Jump"into the water.'Spdt, and get the ducks for me." Spot jumped into the waves 

t * » " . nP * ■ v ' 

* ». ■ ** r, j / . 

an^d swam to get the ducks. , . 



Scoring Gode "." c 

1. (letjer or word sounded incorrectly) , • 

2. ^ ^ (word skipped} , X " . ' . , h 

3. c " y (word or letter which student self-corrects) * 

4. * . (insertion) ^ ■ . 
5*. sk A (rows skipped) / 

- - • * 19 

"» " ^ ■ - ' ' ~ • • \ * 

2 % You will be- presented with a 1 case report of a student who has been referred to a school psychologist for 
evaluation. On completion"bTthe reading, decide whether you have sufficient information about the child to make 
9 ' recotnmendations for him as regards educationaTplacement and treatment. If" you do not feel that there is 
sufficient information, what additional data do you require and how will you obtain it? Detail'the procedures you 
would follow and. the methodological considerations'you would make in your choice of instrumentation. Include ' 
. an*outline of the procedures you Would follow in evaluating the success of any educational program you might 
recommend. Discuss the result of this exercise with-other members of the group, ° .* 

/ Case Report. / 

Client: Wadell P. • . ' .• . * ' ^ 

Age: 10-l' / . ' 

Birthdate: 2/3/65 • r - ■ * / 

Date of Evaluation: 3/10/75 • •» , k " 

Parents:' Edward and fane P. 

327 East 800 North Boulevard / ■ ' 

y. m Los Angeles, California 

Referral Reason: • ■ _ ' . * _ 

•Wadell P.^s a black student who was referred by his teacher, Mrs, Sharon K M and Principal, Mrs. Noreeu S: % of', 

A_ School, for psychological evaluation and possible placement, in a. service plan for an Educationally 

significant handicap. " . ' >* * ■ , 

Tests Administered: ^ ' 

Stanford-Binet; LM, Intelligence Test * " 

Stanford Achievement Test ' , ' , . . ______ 

Draw-a-Man (unscored) * 
Background Information: ( 

Wadell P. transferred to A School on January 7, from a school in Los Angeles.'California. His records were 

not available from that* school at this tinfle, but his .current principal, Mrs: S , related trrat Wadell's mother 

indicated he "had some problems" at the previous school. He was placed in the classroom of Mrs. K , and over the 

. past month she has voiced some cqncerns which necessitated this referral. Specifically, Mrs. K 1 reported that 

Wadell does not see.m to be interested in making friends or in the activities within the classroom. She describes his 
behavior as "impulsive" but generally "underactive, as he seems to act in slow motion," Often he "refuses to talk," 
and often fails to make appropriate responses in social situations [i.e., doesn't talk to otherchildren when spoken to, 
doesn't join in games). She also indicated that "he is <a clumsy child, or at leas^ uncoordinatedior his age. When y&u 
can gel him to respond, Ke seems to be a litte behind in ail'subjects, but especiajly^reading." 

On the first-day of the evaluation, Mrs. P was ih attendance and providj^Uhe'following information. WadelUs 

the second of four children.. He has had no significant illnesses \\p to^his^timer wlien tested previously, his vision 

was believed to be^20/20 in-both eyes and his hearing was "OKjt-Mfs. P stated, ft T qlon't.t hin.k theje io a problem 

with Wadell; he's fine at home." Then was added, Mr^P^^is employed as a plur^ber, presently, and the family * 
receives assistance through the Department of Family'Services. Both parents repi;rt'.»dly completed the'ninth grade. 

Mrs. P worked as a sales clerk "before j|ejtirfg"married and becoming a houseivi» ^ " Mrs. P reported that both 

parents take little interest in community affairs. 

.Qehayioral Observations: 

. The fests were administered in t^vo morning sessions on two consecutive dnys. On the first day, Wadell was 
brought to the je.stirtg room in the school by his teacher. When introduced to the examiner, Wadell remained quiet. At 1 
this time, Wadell wasgiven a Draw-a-Man; which was not scored, and whose pfirpose was only as a rapport builder. 
On the second day of testing Wadell was frequently verbal with the examiner, and his speech could be characterized H 
as "slow." During administration of the Stanford-Binet, some of the answers were impulsive, especially for the * 
memory for digits items. Although^rappprt could be characterized as good, Wadell seemed quite distractable from 
•the task at hand when the examiner would reach into the kit for the ne>t item. Wadell remained in his seat except on 
two occasions. When walking, he sterns to drag his feet in an uncharacteristic gait. He does not hold a pencil solidly. 

Test Results: * , i ' ' 

• The Stanford Achievement Test was administered first as a~broad based assessment of Wadell's academic- 
achievement up to this point. He was administered the Primary 1 Battery (or Intermediate II Bdftery) and,accar3ing 
tathe norms supplied; obtained the following scores: -j" Y 

Primary I * jf ^Intermediate 

a. Word Reading: one yeab behind a. ^ame < 

b. Paragraph Meaning: 10 months behind b, same " ' • : 

c. Word Study Skills: 10 months behind c. same * ' 
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d. Vocabulary: 4 months behind d. same 

' e. Spelling: 5 months behind e. same 

f. Arithmetic: 6 months behind f. Arithmetic 

(1) Concept Formation: 3 months behind 

(2) Computation: 3 months behind 
a (3) Application: 5 months behind 

The Stanford-Binet was administered rjext as an indicator of Wadelj's abstract verbal learning and problem 
. solving ability: The test results were considered to be v,alid as Wadell was passively cooperative. According to the 
norms supplied. Wadell received an-IQ=77. He had particular problems on the vocabulary, maze, and memory, and 
digits items. He was unable: to give aYeasonable answer when asked, "What would you do if you were asked by a 
stranger.ho w to find the" nearest servic\ station?" (Answer: "Who," "What service station?"). Scattered throughout 
the"other items^were arfs^ver^ which can only be characterized as a puzzled look, as if Wadell just didn't understand 
the question. It is felt that Wadell had difficulty with receptivelanguage. Questions had to be repeated; he did not 
engage in conversation. 1 
* 

Summary j '■"'.»' 

^adell's assessment indicated ^ that he is performing at a low level academically, particularly in^receptive and 

expressive oral and writ ten language. It'should be nofed that when a social worker visited Mrs. P at home, she 

found that Wadell's. behavior at h;ome is in sharp variance with his behavior at school. He isr.capable, happy, and 
talkative with hTs^peers. No one in the family is concerned about his pattern of poor performance at school. 

POSSIBLE RESPONSES TO SIMULATIONS 

1. »You will note that there is a significant pattern (or set of patterns) of errors made in reading this paragraph. There 

are numerous cases of the reversal of the letters "o" and "a" in different words. Some words were substituted for 
those in. the test, and there was a constant omission of "the" and "an," though significantly not of "a." Words 
containing "i" were mispronounced. Errors in the second paragraph indicate that the student did not discriminate 
t,he word.^'stove." He/she seemed to expect that every reference would be to "bed." However, he/she did make a 
correction on both occasions. Any remediation should focus on these deficits. Your criterion-referenced test 
should be constructed to monitor progress on these areas. When constructing the test, remember to include 
criteria for mastery and to rationalize your choice. 

2. Infnrmattnn. fS^pp{^^ in^fTni rasp study is not adequate for you to make an appropriate decision about 
educational placement and treatment for Wadell. There seems to be a discrepancy between Wadell's behavior at 
home and at school. You would need more information about such variables as the teacher's expectations of 

" Wadell, demands made on him by the classroom environment, and the nature of reinforcement methods employed 
in the' classroom., 

Vt The testing instruments used should be evaluated to determine if they were appropriate, particularly in terms 
of language, concepts tested, relationship to curriculum, etc. ' . ; * 

You would recommend that further assessment be conducted. A thorough assessment of language, both 

' recepfive and expressive, is necessary. YoaWQuld also conduct a profile analysis to determine any reliable 
differences between subtests'on the SAT. You woiild^recommend diagnostic assessment in deficit areas, and 
further criterion-referenced information. You would, of course^outljne the considerations you would make in 
selecting the instruments, especially those concerning reliability and^validily. 

Following the assessment process, you would examine the curriculum ni^wjjich Wadell was placed to 
determine which deficit areas are the results of inadequate learning experiences ancT"w4iich are the results of 
learning problems. ■* , 



KEY TO PRETEST 

Short Answer Items 

1. To make educational decisions about the performance of students. f 
i 2. Testing is only one method of assessing a child. Assessment is a flexible, continuous process leading to an 
ongoing program which may be modified in the interests of the. student's life situation and of a reduction of 
his/her current specific difficulties. \ 
•3. a. Selection and administration of tests in a nondiscriminatory manner. . \ 

Provision of test materials and procedures in the child's native language or mode of comnwijpication.. 
Prohibition of the use of a single test or procedure as the sole criterion for determining educational 
placement. 
Child's files. 

Information from significant other in the child's life. ^ 
Observation of the child. 
Norm-referenced tests. 
Criterion-referenced tests. 
Current life circumstances. 
Developmental history^ 

Extra-personal factors. * 
Situational factors. 
Referral. 
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d. Evaluation of intervention effects. 
7. a. Observer bias, ^ 

b. Awareness by the student that he/she is being assessed. ' 

c. Inconsistency between interviewers. - 

d. Test invalidity and/or unreliability. v ■ < 

A student's scores on an achievement test reflect pupil ability as compared to others of comparable age level arid 
the fnstructional effectiveness of an educational program. 
9. a. Use of the test for purposes other than those for which it was designed. V . 

b. Use of a test for individual purposes when designed for use with a group. 
10. a. Tfe provide recommendations for instructional and behavioral management. ' 

b. To provide recommendations for educational placement. 
li:.«Norm-referenced tests evaluate the child's performance by comparison with that of other children. Cpjterion- 
referenced tests evaluate the child in terms of some learning task at some absolute standard that is independent 
oLother children's performances. « . , 

12. A domain-referenced test is one in which the emphasis is placed on precisely identifying skill areas (domains). 
The test' items of a domain-referenced test are selected so that one can be certain that the child who meets 
criteria on the items* which represent a cjomain (such as long division of decimal fractions using single digit 
^ divisors) would be able to meet all the other examples of a domain when they were encountered. 
3; a. Criterion should be based on subject matter. . . 

b. The range should be 80-100 percent. 

c. The criterion should relate to the nature of the test. 1 

d. performance of others. •• j m y 

e. /Expert decision on minimal competence. 

14. Nature of the change in the student and impact of the intervention. 

15. The degree to which tests enable educators to accurately describe a treatment effect. 

IB. a. Parental permission is necessary before initiation of diagnosis or evaluation and for placement beyond'a 
regular education classroom. * — 

b. Multidisciplinary evaluation. - 

c. Due process or procedural safeguards to ensure the educational rights of the child. 
True/False Answers 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



F 
F 
T 
F 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



F 
T 
T 
F 



9. 
10. 
11. 



F 
F 
T 



KEY TO POSTTEST 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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d 
d 
a 
d 
a 
c 
d 



8, 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 



15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 



a. Validity of the test, for the purpose and the populations. 

b. Information about technical adequacy of test \ 

(1) administration 

(2) standardization/norming groups. 

c. Knowledge of the physical and mental characteristics of the child being tested. 

d. Knowledge of curriculum in which child is currently placed. 

e. Reliability coefficients (for test and subtests). 

21. Answers should includej Characteristics of geographic region, cultural ethnic background, age of student (C.A., 
and M.A.), nature of disability and its possible effect on nature and rate of response; any medication prescribed 
for the child and its influence on the nature and rate of response. ■ 4 

22. a. What is the reliability of the data supporting a change? ^ 
b. What is the directionW the change? • ^ 

23. a. The lack of relationship between test and treatment. 

b. The quality of treatment. '' 4 

c. The lack of relationship between treatment and curriculum. ■ 

24. Administrator's Needs , *v V 

Student program placement. 1 
Evaluation of educational progress.. 

Appraisal of effectiveness of specific curricula and programs. 

Identification of students with specific disabilities for funding purposes.' ^ 

Teachers Needs ' ' ^ 
Instructional^ relevant information. 

Precise knowledge of students' specific skills and deficits. ^ 
Any other information that will facilitate effective intervention. 
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Practical Implications * 

Nature of assessment instruments (norm-referenced, criterion-referenced, diagnostic rather than 
achievement test, relationship between tsst and curriculum sequence). 
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readiness. Part Ms integrative and deajs with ttie*ajoplicatibn of assessment practices in special and remedial education. Part 4 

* is felt to be particular!y*applicable to 'this' module: • • 

Thurlow, M. L., & Ysseldyke, J. E. Currenf assessment and decision-making practices in model LD programs. 

Learning Disability Quarterly^ 1979, 2(4), 15-24. 

Abstract: Data from questionnaires "contpleted t by forty-four Child Service Demonstration Centers were analyzed. Information 
was provided on the number of children served, the LD definition used, the kinds of assessment data collected, and the purpose 
for which they were used; the specificvassessment devices used to collect da*ta, and the purpose for which they were used; the 
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suggested that assessment and decision-making in the field of learning disabilities arft characterized by variability and 
inconsistency. The implications of the findings for current assessment practices are*summarized. ° ■ .« 

Ysseldyke, /f. E., 8^ AIgozzine,*B. Perspectives on assessment of learning disabled students. Learning Disability 

Quarterly, 1979, 2(4), 3-13. ' / 

Abstract: Current critical issues in assessment of learning disabled students are described with special emphasis on logical 
fallacies in the assessment process. New directions in assessment are specified and discussed. 1 1 
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INf RODUCTION * 

School psychologists and special educators have been concerned with the classification and -special class 
placement of mildly retarded children and youth throughout the twen tieth century. Much of the history of special 
eaucationand school psychology has been dominated by efforts toidentify and provide special class programs for. 
student who are so classified^! though the scope and nature of these interrelated fields have expanded and changed* 
in recent years, concern with the mildly retardeoV^populatipn continues. 

MUdJn&i^ over defini tion /etiology, and psychological 

and educational needs. Oneof^fie most intense'debates focuses on the, ove representation 0 f minority children and 
youth in programs-fouhelnnSly retarded. The overrepresentation issue; called ' wacenierifcbias'iby many concerned 

' persons, was the bastsMor litigation in several locaiitiesicJuring the decide of the 1970sTThe explicit, allegation in 
mos't of the placement litigation was that the overrepresentatii5n of minorities was caused by inappropriate 
assessment, particularly. by bias in measures of ability. The litigation was followed by federal and state legislation 
that has a number of purposes', one of the mos^ important being the elimination of discrimination against ethnic or 
racial minorities in special education classification-placement decisions. 

" This section of the module provides information on and simulation activities for the appropriate. assessment of 
mildly retarded children and youth. Special attention is devoted to some.issues in the assessment of minorities and 
concepts of bias in-, assessment.- The following general objectives are established for this section. 

Objectives^ * * 

1. Describe the major definitions of mental retardation^ identify similarities and differences in definitions, 
a^hd describe characteristics of miJaly retarded students. 

2. Describe the sequence, kind of" data, source of data, and appropriate uses of the components' o-f a 
multi factored assessment. For each step, specify how thedaia would be used to assess a^child who might be 
mildly retarded, 

3. pescribe the use of intelligence. test information in classification/placement decisions for students with 
mild mental retardation. ■ * ■ 

4. Describe the use of adaptive behavior information in classification/placement decisions for students with 
mild mental retardation. *• 

5. Define the concept of placement bias and analyze data suggesting placement bias.* 

6. Describe different definitions of. bias*in tests and bias in assessment, and relate the research results 
pertinent to each definition, . ^ 

7. Discuss different ways to combine intelligence and adaptive behavior information in classification/ 
' placement and programming decisions. 1 • 

8. Given extensive daia on a child, including intelligence and adaptive behavior information, suggest and 
justify (a) an appropriate classification decision and (b) differen t educational alternatives for meeting the 
student's needs. ' \\ > 

The content included here is not sufficient'in depth or scope to provide all the competencies which are. needed by 
persons , who participate in classification, placement, and programming decisions for the mildly retarded. The 
minimum competencies for diagnostic personnel in mental retardation as described. b.y' Cegalka (1978) are 
reproduced in Table l. Diagnostic personnel are encouraged to use the information in Table 1 to examine their 
competencies and to identify needs for continuing education. 

* Table 1 ' 

. Recommended Areas of Study and Competencies for Professionals Who 
Are Responsible for Classifying Mentally Retarded Persons 



Recommended Areas of Study 



Nature of intelligence * " 
Developmental milestones 
Behavioral- observation 
Test selection 

Administration of .individual scales, tests, or 
other measures of intelligence, social adaptation, 
perceptual motor performance, academic achieve- 
ment, language development, or personality 

Scoring and test profile with developmental, 
behavioral, and other data 

Relation of measurement ^individual, program- 
ming 



Expected Competencies / 

Individual Assessment 

Is familiar with and can critically evaluate a wide range of 
intelligence and'ofher assessment instruments 

Selects appropriate battery of tests or scales to answer 
specific questions for various ages, functioning levels, and 
disability groups 

♦ 

Makes reliable and pertinent behavioral observations and 
can report observations clearly 

Can assess the functioning level of infants and of mute, 
blind, deaf, or physically handicapped persons "with 
various levels of intellectual functioning. 

Can integrate measurement results, developmental data, 
• and information from*other disciplines into a meaningful 
report that is useful for program development 

97 ; . 115 



Written and oral communication of results 

Consultation and follow up . * 

Cross cultural studies, including the effects of 
linguistic background on test results 



Theories of development 
Developmental sequence 
Learning and development 
Maturation and test behavior 



Survey of disability groups 
General and specific learning disabilities 
Differential assessment 
Educational alternatives 



Application of learning and educational theories 
• of remediation , 

Interdisciplinary planning, and evaluation of. 
education outcomes 

Development .of individualized program plans } 
including curricula \ 

Techniques of supervision and consultation 



Historical trends and issues in fhe field 

Etiology, incidence, and prevalence 

Terminology and classification-^""^"' ^ 
Adaptive behaj^r^eWls^^ , 
Assessment af mental retardation 
Program needs and alternatives 
The family and mental retardation 
Resources and future directions in the field 



Reports results of assessment clearly in written and oral 
form to parents and professionals 

Is aware of the ejfects of situational factors and cultural 
background on test results -r 

Can accurately administer scales, tests, or other measures 
under a variety of working conditions 

Can formulate, a plqn for monitoring the efficacy df 
recommenda.tions derived from test results 

Is familiar with subcultural and ethnic group vocabularies 

"V 

Individual Differences 

Has knowledge of major theories of development ~" 

Knows the possible effects of maturation upon test 
behavior at different ages 

Js familiar with and can readily identifydeyelopmental 
sequences, milestones, and behavlors^niar^re found 
through the life range ^. . * — 7*;".- 



TheExcjsptiotial Child\^ 

~"7s knowledgeable about the characteristics, differential 
assessment, and learning needs of a variety of disability 
groups and can relate learning needs to specific educational 
alternatives 

V • ' 

Learning and Remediation. • 

Can use a given learning or educational theory to devise 
" specific educational plans 

Can write behavioral objectives, incorporating appropriate 
criterion measures and accountabilities 

Can function as^a contributing member of an interdisci- 
plinary team for the purposes of individual assessment and 
program development 

Is comfortable in working on a counseling or consulting 
basis with parents or professionals, either individually or" 
in groups * • 

Mental Retardation 

Is knowledgeable about v historicaivtrencis. and modern 
— issues-itf the field - 

Uses appropriate terminology and is aware of possible 
expectancies * ... 




Is aware of program alternatives for each level of mental 
retardation throughout the life range and can describe a 
desirable continuum of services 

Can differentiate mental retardation from mental illness or 
other conditions that may lowec functioning level 

Can select an appropriate battery of tests regardless of the 
retarded person's age, functioning level and multiple 
handicaps * v ; * f 

Uses test results and other pertinent information to devise 
educational plans for all ages and levels oP mental 
retardation 

Can identify major information resources and referral 
agencies in the field 



\ ■ ^ « * ^. Supervised Experience* • J f 

Experience in a variety of program settings Is knowledgeable about assessment procedure^ and related 

Supervised .assessment of\ mentally Retarded programming; strategies^ used' in a variety »of settings 

persons represenffng all aces and levels of including diagnostic centers, early education programs/ 

; functioning ■ , '\ ' * day training centers, special education, vocational training 

\ ''. V-.- \ " and placement- , 15 ■ 

Participation in multidisciplinary team assess-, _ o . 

ment and decision making " - \ * Uses an appropriate- battery of test instruments to assess 

* 1 t J ' \ ' the functioning level of mentally retarded personjs with 

Development of remediation training goals ^ different intellectual levels and concomitant handicaps 

^ Report Writing - - \" ' Communicates* assessment information 1o s * persons in a 

.^V Parent conf erences ■ ' V useful manne^ . * " * > ^ 

A Monitoring and i reassessment of recommenda- Integrates test results ..with information from other, 

tions derived'from test results \' disciplines- to derive recommendations, fa^e mediation or 

/ _\ training. T ... 



1 

\ 

\ 



Makes realistic plans for monitoring the implementation of 



recommendations 



— ; : V ■ V r - V 

Source: Reprinted from W. Cegalka, Competencies of persons responsible for classification of mentally retarded persons. 
Exceptional Children, 1978. 45/26-31. Table 1. \ " ' > ' 

Sources of adc^tignal information that are fundamental to nonbiased assessment with the mildly retarded are 
listed at the end of this section. ^ " 

v PRETEST - 

Nonbiased Assessment and Mildly Retarded Students 

I. Mental Retardation: Basic Concepts 4 * "* * ' 

' * ■ . v 

1. What are the two major sources of classification criteria in mental retardation? . 

a. A PA Diagnostic Manual and State* Education Codes" " 

b. PL 94-142 Rules and Regulations and AAMD Monuol on Terminology*>o$id Clqssi/icotion * 

c. Diagnostic and Statistical "Manual (DSMIII) and PL 94-142 Rules and Regulations « 

d. State Education Codes and AAMD Monuol on Terminology ond Clossi/icotion • 

2. THe most common educational term for mild mental retardation is 

a. Borderline mental retardation 

b. Educable mental retardation , 1 * 

c. Trainable mental retardation 

d. Slow learner . _j 
■ - e. Education ally handicapped.- '. * 

3. True-False. According to the. AAMD Mo nuo Omental retardation is usually permanent, 

U 4. True-False. According to the AAMD Monuol, mental retardation may be due to psychosocial, psychogenic, 
2 • or biological causes, 

5. Mild retardation differs from moderate, severe, ,and profound retardation in terms of 
. a. permanence of the condition Q tvf*^ * 

b. etiology ' .-. ~ * 

c. comprehensiveness 4 t 
—r " d. socio-economic status 

e. all of the above ■ . ' ■ , 

II. Appropriate Assessment: Mild Mental Retardation - * 

A. Multifactored Assessment * 



/"6. True-False. The first step in a multifactor assessment* process for a child who may be classified as 
mildly retarded is intellectual assessment. * . 9 . 

. Intelligence % \ ♦ ' 

7. In the special education placement litigation, the overrepresentation of minorities was usually 
attributed. to ■ - < . , - ' 

a. bias in IQ tests, 

b. differential referral rates for minority and nonminority students / . v, 

c. Inadequate educational alternatives for low-achieving minority students 

d. all of the above.:.'' * * 

8. True-False. Brie? IQ measures, generally are acceptable for classification decisions in mental 
retardation if the brief measure has a high correlation with conventional IQ tests. ' * 

9. Which of the following is not an underlying assumption in intellectual assessment? 
a. Maximum performance ft * ' 

. b. Skilled examiner • - 
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o*" * c, Comparable acculturation \ t ? * . 

^•^ a ♦ cL Comparison to local norms 

10. True-False, If two tests correlate perfectly, we can assume that an individual^'dbVes on the tesfe^ 
comparable* t •■ 9 t 7 V^^J 

11. Thraverage amount of scatter (subtest 'vafiati6H)"oi>.the ^ WISC-R for normal children is about 

a. 7 scaled score points . • 

b. 5 scaled score points • % ' ./ 

f c> 3 scaled score pdints , ' *. 

d. 0 to 1 scaled secure points . i ' " • -VV 1 

12. True-Fajse, A'flat profile for someone in the borderline range of intelfigence is indicative of an 
underlying'process of mild mental retardation. ^ 

/ 13. Which of the following is not a common myth about the meaning of lb tests results? * J 

a v Intelligence is unitary . „ .• ' v , 

b. Intelligence is fixed , ' 1 " •* . ' " 

c! Intelligence is predetermined ,7" / 
d. Intelligence is culturally determined , 

14. A good synonym to replace the term intelligence in describing what IQ tests measure is 

a. innate potential \/ 1 ( 

b. ability to a*dapt >^ ' " 

c. academic aptitdde s . 

d. intellectual potential ; '<•. '■' ^ 1 j 

C. Adaptive Behavior • f ' 

15. True-False. Adaptive behavior and intelligence mean nearly the same thing. ' - . 

16. The emphasis on adaptive behaviorin recent litigation andlegislation reflects the underlyinc purpose of 

a. reducing bias in classification/placement decisions 

b. promoting normalization through identifying and remediating deficit behaviors among the severely 
retarded „ ■ . •/ 0 

j differential diagnosis of em6«onaH*y "disturbed, learning disabled, and mildly retarded students 
d. all of the above ■ - ' , v 

» 17. True-False. Nearly every state lists some criteria to be used in assessing adaptive behavior. 

v 18. The two common features- among different conceptions of adaptive behavior are 
a> maturation and learning ' 
y^b. cross-cultural expectations and general trait views 

c. age appropriate criteria and cultural context 

d. academic achievement and intelligence . »- 
* e. all of the above ' " i' ■ 

* ■ - 

19. True-False. According to the AAMD ManuoJ, school achievement is an important domain of adaptive 
behavior during the school-age years. * , 

20. Most currently avaijable measures of adaptive behavior, such as the AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale, 
originally were designed for what pujpese? 

a. Intervention/Programming with moderately, severely, and profoundly retarded students. 
4 - b. Classification/Placement with mildly retarded students. ] 

c. Identification of neecfb for. social skills training with normal children. 

d. Differential .diagnosis of mental retardation at very young ages. 

21. Which of the following domains is NOT included in the Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children? 

a. Earner/Consumer roles. 

b. Peer Group relarftm^. 

c. Academic/School related activities.*- . - u r * 
A. Self-maintenance. 

e. Community roles. * fl ; , *. ■ 

e norms for the ABIC and AAMD-Public School measures are based on sajnples of children from 
aT^weatern states k ' * 0 - 

b. throughout the. United States \ ' , : , 

c. all regions except the : South ■ ■* 

d. California • 1 ' 

III. Nonbiased, Classification/Placement in Mild Mental Retardation. 

Approximately what proportion^ black children were placed in program^ for the mildly retarded in tfTe * 
Larry P. case? • , 

a. 50-66% ' ■■ 

b. 33-50% * . : 

c. 10-33% - ■ K 

d. 5-10%. 1 1 O * 

e. 1-3% X X 0 " , 





^. 24. True-False. Placement bjaj9 is specified as the definition of discrimination in testing and placement in 
the PL 94-142 Rules and Regulations, - \ 

' 25. True-False. Vjntelligence tests ore less reliable and less valid for making predictions when used with 

• minorities. " , ' « \ 

\ * \ 

> 26. True-False. Placement bias and item content bias are two Widely agreed upon examples of bias in. 
- . assessment. - 

27. Resource rather than speciar\class programs are more appropriate for most of the students who ore 
a. comprelj&jisively retarded 



b. quasi-retarded 

c. moderately retarded 

d. multiply handicapped 



.Mental Retardation: Basic Concepts 

Definitions and Classification Criteria 2r ^^ 
' Terminology in and classification* criteria for mental 
.retardation hav& evolved throughout this century. ^T wo 
^major sources of terminology and classification criteria are 
crucial for diagnostic personnel in the public schools: the 
. Manual on Terminology and Classification, published by,the* 
American Association on MentaJ Deficiency (A AMD), the 
major professional organization for mental retardation; and 
state education codes. 

The &AMD Manual is revised periodically; the latest 
revisionsv^ere in 1961. 1973, and 1977 (Grossman/1973, 
1977; Heber, 1961). The 1973 and 1977revi#i6nsareviriually 
identical; The AAMD Manual significantly influences other 
definitions and classification criteria in mental retardation, 
and the influence of the 1961 and 1973 versipns often are 
: reflected instate education codes. The latter usually provide 
the definition and classification ^ criteria for mental 
retardation which public school diagnostic personnel must 
apply. Although the AAMD System may be important, 
decisioijs-igthe \ublic schools must be based on the state 
definition and criteriaffor mental retardation. Knowledge of 
the current sta(e ccn^e, usually published as part -of the state 
.^special education rules and regulations, is necessary for 
r diagnostic personnel. v ~ 

The baJsic definition of mental retardation in the / 1973 and 
1977 revisions of the AAMD'Mqnual is also used in' the PL 
94-142\Rules and Regulations. It is as follows: 

Menta| rerardaTfbn refers to significantly subavBrage general 
intellectual functioning existing concurrently with deficits in 
^.adaptive behavior* and manifested during the developmental 

period. (Grossman* 1977, p. 11) „ 
• MacMrllan (1977) and Robinson and Robinson (1976) 
provide" thorough analyses of the AAMD classification 
system in mental retardation. Some of the most important 
characteristics of the system follow: 

1. Bi-DimensionaL The individual must exhibit doficits 
in both intelligence and adaptive behavior in order for 
the classification of mental retardation to be appro- 
priate. - .... * , 

2. Developmental* The deficits in intelligence 'and 
* adaptive' behavior mjjst appear during the develop- 
mental period (i.e*., between birtji and 18). n 

3. Current Status. "Mental retardation is descriptive of 
current behavior and does not necessarily imply 
prognosis'* (Grossman, 1977, p. 11). . * * 

4. Etiology. Etiology of mental retardation is. not': 
spficiiied^fn the definition. The etiology may -be 
psychosocial, psychogenic, or. biological. 

5. Conjinuum. Allotypes and levels of mental retardation 
are implicitly organized an the same continuum 
ranging from mild to profound. 

.■ 6. Levels^ The level or severity of mental retardation is 



A 

Y \ 

^Moderate (TrSlnabld): -3 s.d. IQ Range o£ about 40-54 
1 Severe: -4 s.d. IQ Range.Of about 25-39 , 

fyolound: -5 s.d. IQ Range of about 24 and below 
.» 7. Adaptive Behavipr. The criteria for adaptive behavior 

Zaepend on the age of the person? (See subsequent 
discussion.) \* \ 

3 significant changes were made in the 1973 revision of 
the AAMD Manual, (a) The\ "borderline" level of mental, 
retardation (i.e., IQs between\ 70 and 84) was deleted, (b) 
Increased emphasis was placed on adaptive behavior (see 
later section). * \ 

Most states use the current AAMD m definition or a 
variation thereof^jieve^theless, terminology and classifica- 
tion criteria var^from state to state. For example, the terms 
"mental handicap 4 or "mental disability*' may be used, to 
refer to mental retardation. In'many states the i^AMD levels 
of mental retardation are. modified by ' the adjectives 
"eduqable" and "trainable" rather than "mjld" and "moder- 
ate." Classification criteria in state definitions also vary in 
terms of IQ score cut-off points, \conception of adaptive 
behavior, and amount of empha^s on adaptive behavior. A 
number of states continue to use a cut-off score higher trran 
70 to define the highest level-of mental retardation. 1 



Use Simulation 1 here. 
AJJ Simulations appear at the end ofjhe narrative text. 

Mild mental.refardation: M A continuing dilemma" * 

Mild retardation has been a principal concern in recent 
litigation on the overrepresentation of minorities in special 
education. The definition *of mild .mentaT-retardation, of 
.course, varies from^siate to state. Mild mental retardation in 
an ecfiJcational setting traditionally has°meant a child who is 
(a) referred for, academic and/or behavioral problems, {b)^ 
exhibits educational achievement significantly below age or 
grade expectations, -and (c) obtains an IQ score vyell below 
average, with cut-off scores ranging from about 55-69 to as 
high as ff0-84. 'Xjfc meaning of, criteria for, and method to 
assess adaptive behavior vary considerably (see subsequent 
•discussions). . ^ 

*o Children 'who exhibit 'these three symptoms often are 
classified as mentally retarded and may be pfaced in 
different types of special education programs. However, the 
characteristics of children with mild or educable mental 
retardation often are confused with those of the more severe 
9 levels of mental retardation. In fact, the differences between 
the mild and more severe levels of mental retardation ate* 
sufficiently lafge to raise questions about the. appropriate^ 
' ness of using the same continuum in. educational settings for 
all forms of mental retardation. In addition to the obvious 
characteristics of higher IQ score, some more salient 

. __. ____„ . differences between mild and lower levels of. mental 

specified by standard deviation (s.d.) cut-off points foe ♦ retardation are as follows: ~Y*~ 
IQ tests scores: * 1. Etiology, Consensus on the etiology of mild mental 

Mild (Educable): -2 s.d. IQ Range of about £5-69 > ' J 
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"s retardation has not been achieved, The most common 

etiology of mild mental retardation given.in the 1977 
AAMO Manual is the category of '•psychosocial" (in 
the 11961 version, the term used was "cultural- 
familial"). In contrast to the moderate, severe, and 
. profound levels of mental retardattorf, there is no 
evidenced biological^anomaly in the vast majority of 
cases of mild mental • retardation. Whether mild 
retardation represents the lower 'tall of the normal 
distribution of genetic potential, the complex effects of 
exjreme poverty, or a . specific defect " in 'cognitive 

• * . . functioning was called "a continuing dilemma" by 

Zigler (1967). Other explanations include Jvlercer's 
(1973) view?, that most. diagnosed cases represent an 
. "acquired Status" attributable to cultural-differences. 

2. Age. Mild mVmtal retardation rarely is diagnosed prior 
to age 5 rir 6\and the highest prevalence usually is 
found in late childhood or early adolescence.. ' .\ - 

3. Social System. The behaVioraTdeficits of children who 
m are classified as mildly retarded usually are restricted 

a .to 'the public -school setting. Performance in other 

settings usually is. regarded as normal by significant 
others, such as parents,' siblings, and adults in the 
larger community, * 

4. SES. There is a strong association between trje 
prevalence of mild mental retardation and. socio- 
economic status (SES), for' all sociocultural groups. 
Low SES. children, regardless of race or ethnicity, are 
more likely to be glassified as mildly retarded. 

5. Ethnic-Racial Group. The. prevalence of mild mental 
* retardation is hrgher in specific ethnic or racial groups 

who, in*turn, are much. more likely to be of low SES. 
Whether.SES accounts for the overrepreserltation of 
specific groups or additional factors of bias are 
responsible is the subject of continuing debate. 
However, the data on overrepresentation .often are 
misunderstood (see subsequent discussion),. ' 

6. Adult Adjustment. The vast . majority of persons 
classified as mildly retarded during the school-age 
years become self-supporting, independent function- 
ing adults (Bailer, Charles, & Miller, 1967). However, 
most are in low-sta-t us occupations with spmewhat 
marginal economic and social adjustment. 

In view of these characteristics, .th^gopujar stereotype of 
men-tal retardation as incompetence thaPis comprehensive, 
permanent, and biologically based is particularly trouble^ 
somc.In fact, the vast majority of mentally retarded persons 
are mildly retarded. Most persons who are diagnosed as 
mildly retarded do- not have identifiable physiological 
anomalies, they function within noptfal limits as adults, and 
their, mental retardation is specific to the public school 
setting. A desirable step in relation to the stereotype and the 
differences b v etweTen mild and lower levels of mental' 
retardation would be to change the classification system. 
/Terminology other than mental. retardation might be more 
appropriate for persons now classified as mildly. retarded. 
However, until the classification system is refined, we must 
devote considerable effort to -communicating to teachers, 
•parejits, and students that mild mental retardation is not. 
comprehensive, permanent, or biologically based 

-ii ■ '■ 

" Use Simulation 2 here. 
■ ■ 

Appropriate Assessment: Mild Mental Retardation 
Multifactored Assessment 

In this section, emphasis is'given^ to the dimensions of 
intelligence and adaptive behavior in'the diagnostic criteria 

• for mental retardation. ■ Yet, a^ complete multifactored 

* * \ ■ ' ' - . 102 



assessment (Tucker, 1977) should be conducted before any, 
child is classified as mildly retarded. Furthermore, all the 
. Protection in Evaluation Procedures" (see Appendix 1) and 
. Due Process PropefJural Safeguards", (see section of this 
module by D. Bersoff, "Nonbiased Assessment: Legal 
Principles") of the PL 94-142 Rules airid Regulations should 
be followed. • • 

The conceptual basis and major components associated 
\tfith a multifactor assessment are presented elsewhere (see 
section of this module by T. Oakland, "Nonbiased 
Assessment: Basic Considerations"). .Other sections of this 
module a r e devoted to specific components of multifactored 
assessment, .An adaptation of Tucker's (1977) description of 
multifactored assessment as presented in Table 2. In most* 
cases the assessment activities should proceed in the 
sequence suggested in the table. The purpose of this 
sequence is to ensure the collection and consideration of a 
variety of information arfd, implicitly, to ensure that 
intelligence test data do not dominate tRfe decision-snaking 
process. Much of the information gathered in 0he earlier 
steps is'useful for clarifying the nature of the problem, 
'developing interventions in fhe regular classroo'm.and (if the 
process continues to later steps) selecting appropriate 
-individual intelligence tests, and interpreting intelligence 
test results. M 



L/se Simulation 3 here. 



Intelligence 

Me v tal R ? tardalion refers to significantly subaverage 
general intellectual functioning existing concurrently with 
deficits in adaptive behavior. . . . (Grossman. 1977, p. M) 
* GeneraF intellectual functioning is^defined as the- results 
obtained by assessment with one or more of the individually 
administered general, intelligence tests developed for the 
purpose. (Grossman, 1977, p. 11) 4 . v< 

While IQ is only .one, of the factors that are evaluated in 
arriving at a diagnosis of mental retardation, it is a crucial 
one. (Sattler, 1974, p. 308) 

Intelligence f.or centuries has been and continues to be a 
fundamental concept in the efforts to describe and 
understand mental retardation. Intelligence is a prominent 
feature in all major definitions of mental retardatjoh. 
Attempts to diagnose mental retardation without consider- 
ing intelligence are virtually unheard of. * 
Despite the central role of intelligence in the concept and 
diagnosis of mental retardation, the entire enterprise of 
intellectual assessment has been the focus of intense debate 
and criticism in recent years. Much of the controversy 
focuses on the use of intelligence test results as part of the 
basis for classifying and placing children in special 
education programs. "Overrepresentation of minority stur 
dents in programs for the mildly retarded has been and 
continues to be a paramount issue'in this debate. 

Intelligence test results : have been viewed frequently as 
the primary or even solexeason for the overrepresentation of 
minorities, in programs for mildly retarded children and 
youth. This rather simplistic.and probably inaccuratenotion 
is apparent in a number of sources of which the most notable 
is the opinion in the Larry P. vs, Riles. case (1979). Th£ 
assumptions that, intelligence tests are biased and that* 
intelligence test results were the primary, if not the sole? 
basis forclassification were only a part of the complex issues 
involved in the placement litigation (Reschly, 1979). 
It is unclear whether overreliance on intelligence test 
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Table 2 , . * ■ 

Sequential, Outline of Multifactorod Assessment 

% i-l 



Type of Data 



Purpose 



Data Source 



1. Observational 



2. 



3. 



Other data 
available 



Language 
dominance 



4. Educational 



5. 



Sensory-motor ' 
(optional) 



6. Adaptive behavior 

7. Medical and/or 
developmental 



8. Personality 
assessment, 

. including self- 
report 

9. Intellectual 



Determine degree,of deviance .from 
expectations • 

Discjmftrm or corroborate the nature and 
and extent of problem; consider other* 
^factors such as medical or temporary, 
situational conditions 

Determine child's primary language, assess 
whether the schooUrelated problem is due 
to language differences, and decide appro- 
priate language for administration of 
other instruments 

Determine level, pattern,.and strengths and 
weaknesses in academic'areas; confirm or 
disconfirm discrepancies established in 
previous steps 

Determine whether deficits in process 
areas are possible explanations for the 
learning problem 1 

Determine social competence outside of , 
school in relation to age and cultural, 
expectations * 

Determine if medical, sensory, or health 
factors^ajerejated to trfe onset or treatment 
of the learning problem 

Determine degree of emotional involvement 
(if any) and obtain student's perception of 
problem 

Predict ^evel of achievement,, and with 
other data, classify if appropriate 



Nutural setting; teachers and othe'rs*who 
have direct contact with child 

Cumulative records, previou? r <Waluations 
of childj records 1 and/or test scores from 
previous years 

■ " & 

Tests of primary4ari^ua.ge and interviews 
with parents f 



Formal and informal achievement , " 
measures administered by trained 
diagnosticians 

Usually formal tests administered by 
tramed diagnosticians 

-Usually structured interview with parents" 
by trained diagnosticians _ ? - 

Developmental history, medical records, 
and if indicated, physical examination 

Interviews and formal or informal devices 
administered and interpreted by appropri- 
ately trainee! persons. 

Formal tests measuring verbal and non- 
verbal abilities administered by trained 
specialistso . . 



Adapted from J. Tucker. Operationaltzing the diagnostic-intervention process, fn T. Oakland (Ed.), Psychological and educational 
osscHsmcnt of minority children. NeW York: Brunner/Mazel, 1977. r»ywiuiu fc «.oi una eauccmonaj 



* results is primarily to blame for the overrepresentation of. 
minorities in special classes. MacMillan (1977) pointed out 
that intelligence testing is not and rjev*>r has been the first 
step in special eduffea^joon classification decisions. Initial 
teacher referral and prior academic achievement, potentially 
at least, are' just as important influences" on the pattern of 
overrepresentation. Moreover, intelligence test . results 
actually may protect children, particularly minority 
children, from erroneous classification decisions (Ashurst & 
Meyers, 1973). - 4 If intelligence- tests were not used and 
decisions were based on teacher referral, classroom 
academic performance, and the results of standardized 
achievement tests, the overrepresentation of minorities 
might be even larger. 

As noted previously,, intellectual assessment should be 
_only one part of the multifactor assessment process. Full 
attention to the scope and sequence of a multifactor 
assessment has not occurred in all school districts. The 
information from earlier steps in the multifactor assessment 
process is needed to select an appropriate intelligence test 
and to properly interpret the results. : 1 
Selection of Intelligence Tests 

* A. number of general principles are accepted almost 
universally regarding the selection of a test to assess 
intelligence when a diagnosis of mental retardation is under 



consideration. - . $ • 

The test should be as reliable and valid as possible. 

. The norms for the test should be based on a representative 
sample of the population of which the child is a part. . • 

The response format of the test should be appropriate to 
the child. ) • 

. The examiner should be skilledlh the administration of the. 
test, knowledgeable about normal and abnormal patterns of 
development, capable of observing^tialitative features of 
tes-t performance, and -proficient Jn interpreting rhe results 
and deveioping'interventiojfl 'programs. 

Underlying the entfre^rUexprisfe is the crucial assumption 
of maximun>performanc&-(Anastasi,'1976), that is, that the 
chitQ is exhibiting his/her best effort,and performance.. 

This list of factors which are relevant to the selection of 
tests and examiner competencies could go on and on. 
Unfortunately, many of the principles are violated even 
though almost universal agreement exists regarding their 
importance.. Two illustrations of major violations follow, 
(See S&ttler, 1974, for a comprehensive overview of 
intellectual assessment, and.MacMillan, 1977, and Robinson 
& Robinson, 1976, for ^discussion of the intellectual 
assessment" of mentally retarded students,) 

Illustration 1. Brief screening measures. In some instances, 
brief screeni-ng devices or even group tests have been used to 
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measure a child's intellectual/dimension when a clnssiflcn- 
- tion of mild mental retardation is possible. Although the 
. practice is probably infrequent, the fact that it occurs at all is 
rtfusan for concer^n. The use of brief measures or group tests 
clearly is inconsistent with recommendations in the AAlvtD 
Manual. # • 

The measures should lie, Individually administered stan- 
dardized general intelligence tests in every case where the 
i individual under consideration can respond to such tests. " 
Under no circumstances should an individual Declassified as 
mentally retarded in intellectual functioning on the basjs of a 
group test or op the basis of one of the "quick" tests; group 
tests may produce low scores for any number of reasons, none 
of which art* evident in the test pages. Individual intelligence 
tests should be ndmijdstejed for the purposes of determining 
retardation in intellectual functioning only if the examiner is 
specifically trained and has had supervised experience in use 
of» tests, test instruction, and with retarded individuals. 
(GrossmaHrlwJ. p. 16) r . 
Some of the more widely used brief screening devices' are 
the Peabody Pictijre Vocabulary Test, the Slosson- Intelli- 
gence ' Test, the Quick Test, and- the Columbia Mental 
, Maturity Scale. There is nothing inherently wrong with 
these devices if they are used Very cautiously and for the. 
purpose of screening. In some instances these devices have 4 
the advantage of saving time *and p-rovidingva response 
fprmat that enables- children with- physical handicapi or 
,m severe^ expressive language problems to Respond to intelli- 
gence test items: > 

The major disadvantages of most of the brief, screen 
devices are poor standardization procedures, limited ant 1 
prirepresentative normative samples, "lower reliab' 
lbwer validity, limited range of abilities sampled, 
limifed opportunity . to observe* qualitative aspects ' . 
performance. In most instances the results fro\n>such devic.i 3 
; are not strictly comparable' or interchangeable with, the' 
results of the more conventional major instruments, sucferas 
the Wechsier Scales, the Stanford Binet, or the McCarthy 
Scales of Children's Abilities. i „ c 

The concerns with comparability of scores and appropri^ 
ate norms are particularly important to classification 
decisions. The data -presented in test manuals on the 
correlation of a brief test with a more conventional test 
sometimes lead examiners to the erroneous conclusion that 
the scores are. comparable, perhaps even interchangeable. 
. The author of one test mentioned in'the preceding paragraph 
cited, correlations greater than .90 between his test and the 
Stanford-Binet. A correlation of this magnitude indicates 
that the tests are measuring similar attributes but it does not 
mean that the scores are comparable. For the test in question, 
the norms are poor and the scores are based on a ratio }Q 
scale that has a slightly different mean and,a varying" 
standard deviation depending on age. Do these factors create 
problems in interpreting results? 



Task:! 

a) How shoi/Jd you interpret an IQ.of 65 from a brief 
screening measure if at that age level, the mean for the 
standardization sample was 98 and the standard deviation 
was 25? What is the comparable score on the Stanford-Binet? 
Could this difference influence a classification/ placement 
decision? 

b] Do high correlations indicate that scores from two tests 
are comparable or interchangeable? Inspect the following 
score, distributions carefully and then estimate the 
correlations between the scores. 



Subject 1 
Sub/oct 2- 
Subject 3 
Subject 4 
Subject 5 



Tent J 
Score Distribution' 

55 
«5 
75 

" 05 
95 



Tost 11 
Score Distribution 

65 
75 

65 • 
95 
105 



What is your estimate of the correlation? 

Test 1 standard deviation 

Test 2 standard deviation 

Test 1 mean j . ^ 

Test 2 mean ' 



Both examples in TaskJ,are realistic. There are sortie brief 
screening measures that correlate at a very high'level with 
conventional measures of intelligence. However, the scores 
may not be comparable owing to differences in normative 
samples, differences in scaled scorq, or both. To summarize, 
brief measures of intelligence are useful for some purposes, 
such as initial screening. They often are .misused and 
misinterpreted. Brief screening measures jpf intelligence 
never should be use-d^as the only or primary source of 
information on intelligence in classification decisions of 
mild mental retardation. 

Illustration 2, Inappropriate Test, The selection of an 
intelligence measure must be based on information about the. 
" child. Numerous examples can be cited of a very gdod test 
that was used inappropriately. Common sense should 
prevent most of these abuses, devaluating these misuses be , 
mindful of two classic assuniptions in psychoeducationaJ 
assessment (Newland, 1980): (a) the child has comparable 
acculturation to the normative sample, and (b) the* child'? 
maximum' performance is obtained on ability tests. 
Moreover, one of the requirements of the PL 94-142 Rules'and 
Regulations is, . 0 

Testa are selected and administered so as best to ensure that 
when a test is administered to a child with impaired>$nsory, 
manual, or speaking skills, the test results accurately reflect 
.. the child's" aptitude or achievement level or whatever other 
* factors the test purports to measure, rather than reflecting the 
child's impaired sensory, manual, or speaking skills (except 
where those skills are the factors which the test purports to 
measure). 



■ ' * Task 2 \ 

The7oliowing illustrations are examples of the misuses of a 
conventional test due to poor test selection. In each case the 
type of test selection was Inappropriate because of the 
child's characteristics IF a classification/placement decision 
was being considered. However, each test might have, been 
appropriate IF the purpose was \o estimate the effects of a 
handicap or background characteristics on the child's 
performance. . k \ ' 

For each example, specify why the test wa's inappropriate for 
a. classification/placement decision and sugiest more 
appropriate options. L 

a) Use* of the. Stanford-Binet with monolingual Spanish- 
speaking children referred for special education consid- 
eration. ^— 

b) Use Of performance or nonverbal tests, such as the WISC- • 
^R-£erforrnance Scale, with visually impaired children. 

c) Use of timed tests with children who have neuromuscu- 
lar handicaps. ^ „ ^ 

d) Use of highly verbal measures (e.g.; the jitanford-Binet) 
with hearing-impaired children. ■ , - , ^ 
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In addition to the obvious examples of misuses provided in 
i\\e preceding simulation exercise, other examples could be 
cited. Unfortunately, citing the examples is not merely an 
academic exercise; instances of at least one,.and-for-some — 
examples, many instances of identical or similar misuses 
have been observed in practical situations. In each example 
the selection of the assessment device~was inappropriate if 
an inference about general ability was the purpose of the 
3 s se ss # me n t . 

Clearly, in assessments that may lead to a classification of 
mental retardation, consideration must be given ta selecting 
the. very best instruments based on the children's 
background and abilities to make the required responses. 
TheSpforrftation needed about the child*to make a wise test 

; ,/elecijion generally is obtained in the early steps of the 

''•muliSfactor assessment. A 

Proper Interpretation of Intelligence Test Results 

' Intelligence test results often are misinterpreted or 
overinterpreted when they are used as part of theassessment^ 
battery for children referred to special services in schools. 
Because assessment of intelligence? — if fundamental in 
identifying mental retardation, the proper interpretation of 
intelligence test results is one of the most important tasks of 
diagnostic personnel. 



Task 3 

Evaluate the following stotements on the perforrnonce of 
children on the Wechsler Scales: 

T F 1. Normal children [i.e., most children] have Verbal 
and Performance Scale IQ Scores on the Wechsler 
Scoles that are within 9 points. 

T F 2. Most nbrmal.children have fairly flat profiles on 
the Wechsler Scales; that is, there is relatively 
Utile difference among the subtest scaled scores. 

T F 3. Unique subtest patterns con be identified for 
•<* mildly retarded persons, and these patterns are 
useful in mo king a differential diagnosis. 

T ,F 4.' Most persons who obtain Full Scale IQ scores in 
the mildly retarded range have fairly flat profiles 
across different subtests on the Wechsler Scale. 

T F 5. A major difference between mildly retarded .and 
learning disabled or emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren is in the -amount of variation across the 
subtest scores on the Wechsler Scales. 



The answer to all the items is false. Each statement is 
based on common misinterpretations af intelligence^ test 
data. Results of empirical research and some references far*- 
additional study. on each statement follow; 

1. According to Kaufman's (1976) analysis of the 
standardization data for the WISC-R, about 50% of.children 
obtain verbal-performance scale differences of 9 points or 
more. Further, about 25% had verbal-performance discrep- 
ancies of 15 paints or more. Verbal-performance IQ scorn 
discrepancies of this magnitude are reliable differences, but 
they are not unusual or indicative of abnormal development. 

2. Again, thelinalysis of the WISC-R standardization data 
by Kaufman (1976) indicates that flat profiles are unusual, 
and that "scatter" is typical. According to Kaufman,. the 

' average amount of variation among the WISC-R subtest 
- scaled score^ is 7 points. Thereforersubtest scatter is not a 
unique characteristic of any diagnostic group. 

3. According to Silverstein's (1968) work with the WISC 
• and Reschly and Davis's (1977) with the WISC-R. mentally 
. retarded children do best an Objf.t Assembly and Picture 



Completion and poorest on Vocabulary, Information, and 
Arithmetic. However, the differences are_.rather small ,7and 
given the results on normal variation (see No. 2 above); this 
-pattern— is-.nqj_a usef ul 'basis or support for a differential 
diagnosis of mental retardation. 

4. Relatively little data are available on this assertion. 
However, Kaufman (1976) reported no relation between 
amount of scatter and level of intelligence in a study of test 
scatter in the standardization sample. Apparently, persons 
with borderline intelligence or intelligence in the mentally 
retarded range are no more likely than normal children to 
have flat profiles. 

5. See Nos. 2, 3, and 4 above. If scatter is normal, then it is 
virtually impossible for scatter ar even patterns of scatter to 
be a unique characteristic of any group.'Theref ore, diagnoses 
based primarily on scatter are likely to be inaccurate. 

Several excellent sources have r been published recently on 
thf proper interpretation of the WISC-R. In addition to the 
preceding citations, the reader is referred to Kaufman 
(1979a, 1979b); and Reschly & Reschly, (1979). 

Myths About Intelligence. Three myths abou t the meaning 
of intelligence test results continue to be fairly common, at 
least among consumers of IQ test results (e.g., parents and 
teachers). 

Myth No. 1: Intelligence is unitery; IQ tests measure all the 
important aspects of intelligence. 

. Perhaps the most difficult concept to communicate to 
others is the relation of IQ test results to the construct' of 
intelligence. Part of the difficulty undoubtedly arises from 
the lack of agreement on the meaning of the construct of 
intelligence and the simplistic use of the operational 
definition, "Intelligence is what the IQ tests measure/' 
Clearly, intelligence is more than what the IQ tests measure. 

Two of the more prominent theotnes and definitions of 
intelligence stress the importance of afvariety of competen- 
cies, including personality or behavioral factors. Wechsler's 
global definition of intelligence and Guilford's three 
dimensionaLrnodel of intellect are useful devicesin our effort 
to communicate to others that IQ tests do not measure all 
aspects of intelligence. Analysis of. these theories clearly/ 
suggests that intelligence is a many-faceted, not unitary^ 
dimension of the individual. 

Myth No. 2; Intelligence or IQ test results are fixed. 

The data on the stability of IQ test results are sometimes 
misunderstood. IQ test results are fairly stable for groups of 
individuals after age 6. Moreover, IQ test results are at least 
as stable for mentally retarded persons, perhaps a bit more 
stable. However, IQ test results do change for a significant 
percentage of individuals- (at least 20%) by 15 points or more 
between age 6 anpVmaturity. Considerably larger changes in 
the magnitude of 30 to 40 points have been reported in rare 
cases. What da these, data mean and how should they 
influence our interpretations of IQ test results? 

Clearly, such data should convince us that IQ, although 
stable, is not fixed. Large changes.'when they occur, usually 
are associated with significant changes in the individual's 
environment and/or personal-social adjustment. Large 
changes in IQ rarely are simple random fluctuations. The 
fact that IQ test results do change as a function of changes in 
the individual and/or environment may be^^aas evidence 
/or increasing our confidence in them as indications of 
current, intellectual functioning (or current academic 
aptitude). An emphasis on current intellectual functioning 
probably is the most common interpretation of IQ results. ■* 

The federal requirement that a comprehensive reevalua- 
ation be conducted at least every three years for .students 
placed in special education programs is an important 
protection for children in light of the data* on stability of 
measured intelligence. Consumers of IQ tests must be 
informed that L scores (and "ability") can change. Inferences 
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about the future intellectual status of an individual always 
are tentative. 

Myth„ No. 3: Intelligence is predetermined by genetic 
factors; IQ test results reflect genetic potential. 

This myth, that IQ is predetermined by genetic factors is 
complex. Clearly, the information and problem-solving 
skills required by IQ test items are learned. However, this 
fact does not preclude the influence of genetic factors on test 
scores. Although nearly irrefutable data exist to confirm the 
influence of genetic factors on measured intelligence, the 
unanswered (and unanswerable) issues are (a) theamount of 
influence that is attributable to genetics and (b) the genetic 
influence on an individual's score. 

Mercer (1979a) provided a useful summary of the precise 
conditions that must be met invorder to legitimately interpret 
differences in the scores of individuals (or groups) as 
reflections of different levels of innate potential. Individuals 
(or groups) must have (a) equal exposure ^opportunities to 
learn the information or problem-solving skills measured by 
the test; (b) equal levels of motivation to learn and 
reinforcement for learning whatever the test requires; (c) 
equal familiarity with tests and test-taking situations; (d) 
equal influence of affective factors (e.g., anxiety, fear, and 
emotional turmoil) that may interfere with learning or test 
performance; and (e) equal influence of physical, sensory, or 
motor abilities that might interfere with test performance or 
learning. Ensuring that these criteria are met when an 
individual is given an.IQ or other test is virtually impossible. 

Considerable research evidence supports the dual influ- 
ence of heredity and environment.on measured intelligence. 
There is no feasible way to separate these influences when 
the intelligence test results are interpreted for an individual. 
The predetermination myth must be kept in mind when test 
results are communicated to students, parents, teachers, or 
other persons. 

What Do IQ Tests Mean? In view of the many cautions that 
have been expressed thus far. perhaps it is time to consider 
what IQ tests do measure. If intelligence is not unitary, fixed, 
or predetermined, is there anything worthwhile that 
remains?, w 

■ , Ample evidence supports the predictive validity of IQ 
'tests when the criterion is academic performance (Matarazzo, 
1972; Sattler, 1974). v Results of individual intelligence tests 
are highly related- to results of standardized achievement 
tests (correlations of :5-.7) and, to a slightly lesser degree, to 
grades in academic subjects or teacher ratings of academic 
performance. These relations seem to hold up equally well 
for white, black, and Hispanic students (Reschly, in press). 

The relation of IQ test results to othferacriteria is far less 
clear and lower correlations usually are reported. These 
lower correlations probably are due, in part, to inadequate^ 
measures of other criteria, the absence of agreed-upon 
definitions of "success" in most settings, and the many other 
factors in addition to IQ that influence competence or. 
success. ■ 

IQ test results should be seen as reflecting an important, 
albeit relatively limited range, of human competencies. 
Relations with academic achievement certainly are not 
trivial, and relations with a variety of other variables (e.g., 
occupational attainment, socio-economic status) are also 
important (Matarazzo, 1972). (In view of the high correlation 
of IQ tests with academic performance the term' "academic 
aptitude" is suggested, for use in reports as a means of 
reducing misconceptions and misinterpretations of. the test 
results.) Mercer's (1979) use of the term "School Fjjn^ti^ning. 
Level (SFL)," aj^pears-.to^e-^otira concern. 
The-intent D~efTind both efforts is to communicatethe fact that 
IQ test results^reflect the likelihood of success ill schools." 
This relationship, although not perfect, is not likely to 
change unless the goals of schools change radically. As long 
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as schools stress the mastery of the symbols of our culture, 
such as reading, mathematics, written expression," verbal 
expression, and so on, our conventional IQ tests will predict 
school performance reasonably well. IQftest results are not 
particularly strong indicators of other important aspects of 
"intelligent behavior," for example, persistence, common 
sense, and social skills. Changing the name of what present 
IQ tests measure is not a cure-all for all the abuses and 
misuses of current tests, but the°change in terminology 
should aid our efforts to ensure the correct understanding of 
intelligence test results by consumers^ 
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Summary 

The result of properly selected and appropriately 
,administe;<d intelligence tests are useful in predicting 
academir, achievement and in establishing tentotive expecta- 
tions for level of academic performance. Care should be 
taken, however, that no unwarranted assumptions or 
interpretations are made based on ..common myths about 
intelligence or about what intelligence tests measure. When 
used with other information generated in a multifactor 
assessment, intelligence test results are valuable in making 
classification/placement decisions and in identifying chil- 
dren who require a modified educational curriculum. They 
should never be used as the sole determinant for these 
decisions. 

* v ' Adaptive Behavior 4 

Concern with what is now called "adaptive behavior" is 
not new. The term "social competence" was used prior to 
about 1960 to refer to approximately the same construct. 
Social competence or adaptive behavior -also has been a 
fundamental concept in. efforts to^describe and explain the 
phenomenon of mental retardation. Further, Alffed Binet's 
discussions of the construct of intelligence included a theme 
that we might nQW refer to as adaptive behavior. 
^Although the construct is not new, a number of recent 
events have added emphasis to the use of adaptive behavior 
data in special education classification and placement 
decisions. The revisions of the AAMD Manuai on 
Terminology and Classification in 1961 and 1973 (i.e., 
Grossman. 1973;' Heber, 1961) reflected this increasing 
emphasis. The "normalization" effort to integrate institu- 
tionalized mentally retarded persons into community 
settings is a second major influence stressing adaptive 
•behavior. From this perspective, adaptive behaviors are 
viewed as the "reversible" features of the more severe levels 
/of mental retardation (Leland. 1978). -A somewhat unrelated 
trend is the emphasis on nonbiased assessment that resulted 
from litigation and legislation in the 1970s. Adaptive 
behavior from this perspective is seen as a means to reduce 
the emphasis on intelligence test results, to provide rriore 
equitable assessment for minorities, and to alleviate the 
overrepresentation of minorities in special education 
programs for the mildly retarded (Coulter & Morrow. 1978), 
In view of the diverse influences and different purposes 
underlying the recent upsurge of interest in adaptive 
behavior, it is not surprising that much confusion exists 
about the measurement and use of adaptive behavior data. 
Adding to this confusion is the implication in recent federal 
legislation that adaptive behavior data must be considered 
in all special education placement decisions. Perhaps the 
best recent source of information on adaptive behavior is the 
book by Coulter and Morrow (1978), cited in the 
Recommended Readings for; this section, which has an 
excellent discussion: of available measures, possible uses, 
anc[ unresolved issues. - , 
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Adaptive Behavior and Definitions of Mental Retardation 

For appVoximately two" decades *tJie AAMD definition of 
mental retardation' has included the dimensions of intelli- 
gence and adaptive behavior. However, the' emphasis on 
adaptive behavior was increased in the 197^ version. The 
1961 version described mental retardation as subaverage 
general intellectual functioning which, is associated with 
impairment in, adaptive behavior. The 1973 and 1977 
versions placed more emphasis on adaptive behavior by 
changing "associated" to "existing concurrently." This 
change— placing relatively equal emphasis on both dimen- 
sions of mental retardation — along with the subtle changes 
in the conception of adaptive behavior (cf.'the 1961 and l l973 
versions) constitute difficult -challenges for diagnostic 
personnel. ■ ^ 

Most educational definitions of mental retardation tend to 
include both the intelligence and adaptive behavior 
dimensions. According to a 1976 survey, about half the 
states required assessment of adaptive behavior for one or 
more special education classifications, usually mental 
retardation (Coulter & Morrow, 1978). A /number ol 
. additional states reported efforts to. add adaptive behavior to 
the state definition of mental retardation. However, the 
majority of states did'not define adaptive behavior; much 
confusion was 'reported about definition, domains of 
adaptive behavior, and availability of. measures. Although 
tfie'ts,tatus of ^adaptive behavior in special edudatjpn 
undoubtedly varies from state to state, the trend is toward 
more emphasis on this dimension, at least for mentally 
retarded students. 

Conceptions of Adaptive Behavior 

Adaptive behavior is a complex construct that shares 
some similarities with the construct of intelligence. Both 
have a diversity of theories, measurement operations, and 
practical applications. A major difference between thefwo is 
the relatively little research on adaptive behavior. 

One of the most influential definitions and descriptions of 
adaptive behavior ts provided in the' AAMD Manual. The, 
AAMD conception and criteria for adaptive behavior during 
the school-age years changed in subtle ways from 1961 to 
1973. Consider the following description from the 1961 
revision: 

Adaptive behavior refers primarily to the effectiveness of 
the individual in adapting to>he natural and social demand of 
his environment. Impaii&d adaptive behavior.* may be 
. reflected in: 1) maturation, 2) learning, and/or 3) social 
adjustment. These three aspects oiadaptation are qf different 
importance as qualifying conditions of mental retardation for 
different age groups. c .- *■ 

Learning ability refers to *t he'facility with which knowledge 
is acquired as a. function of experience. Learning difficulties r 
are usually most manifest in th'ecacademic situation and if 
mild in degree may not even become apparent until the child 
enters school. Impaired learning ability is, therefore, 
particularly important as a qualifying condition of mental 
retardation during the school years. (Heber, 196'r, pp. -3-4) 
On the basis of this 1961 description, school-age children's 
adaptive behavior was determined by their academic 
competence; thus, a diagnosis of mental retardation for such 
children epuld be based only on intelligence, classroom 
academic performance, and results of standardized achieve : 
ment tests. Other characteristics and behaviors specified in 
current conceptions of multifactor assessments should have 
been used and, fortunately, they often were considered in the 
classification/placement decisions . for children with mild 
mental retardation. Nevertheless, the clear implication of the 
1961 revision was that academic performance was the most 
important index of school-age children's.adaptive behavior. 
With considerable" justification one could argue that-up Jo. 
1973 when the AAMD Manual was revisedr diagnostic 



personnel in the schools were assessing adaptive behavior as 

it was conceptualized at that time. 
The changes in conception of adaptive behavior for school 

age children in the 1973 and 1977 revisions of the AAMD 

Manual which are vituaily identical, .are illustrated in the 

following quotes: 

* Adoptive behavior is defined as the effectiveness or degree 
with which an individual meets the'standards of personal 
independence and social 'responsibility expected for age and 
cultural group (Grossman, 1977, p. 11). 

Since these expectations of adaptive behdvior vary for 
different age groups, deficits in adaptive behavior will vary at 
different ages. These may be reflected injhe following areas:. 
During infancy and early childhood in: 

1. Sensory-motor skills development 

2. Communication skills (including speech and language] 

3. Self help skills ' 

4. Socialization (development of ability to interact with 
others) 

During childhood and early adolescence in: 

5. Application of basic academic skills in daily life 
activities 0 . • . ' 

6. Application of appropriate reasoning and judgment in 
mastery of the environment 

7. Social skills (participation in group activities and 
interpersonal relationships) 

and 

During lote adolescence ai adult life in: » .* 
B. 'VocatTtThal and social responsibilities and performance 

During'" infancy ^and early, childhood, sensory-motor, 
communication, self help, and socialization skills ordinarily 
develop in a sequential pattern reflective of the maturation 
process, Delays in the acquisition of these skills represent 
potential deficiencies in adaptive behavior and become* the 
criteria for mental retardation. 

The skills required for adaptation during childhood and 
early adolescence involve complex learning processes. This 
involves the process by which knowledge is acquired and 
retained as functions of the experiences of the individual. 
Difficulties in learning are usually manifested in the academic ■ , 
situation but in evaluation of adaptive behavior, attention 
• should focus not only on the basic academic skills and their . 
use, but also on skills essential to cope with the environment, 
including Concepts of time and money, self-directed behav- 
iors, social responsiveness, and interactive skills. 
\In tne adult years, vocational performance and social 
• responsiblities assume prime importance as qualifying 
conditions of mental retardation. These are assessed in terms 
of the degree to which the individual is able to maintain , 
himself independently in the community and in gainful 
employment as well as by his ability to meet and conform to 
standards set up by the community. (Grossman, 1977, pp. 13- 

■ 14 . ) ' , . 

The recent revisions of the AAMJD Manual placed more 
emphasis on and broadened the concept of adaptive 
behavior during the school-age years. Contrary to some 
recent trends in conceptions and measures of adaptive 
behavior, the AAMD conception does continue to include" 
performance' in academic settings as an important 
component of adaptive behavior during the school-age 
years; For children in this age group school performance is a 
-necessary part of the-con$truct of adaptive,. behavior (see 
following subsection), However, performance in other 
social settings also must be considered: * * . 
,A thorough review of conceptions of adaptive behavior 
(Coulter & ^Morrow, 1978) reveals major differences in 
relation to their purposes or in tended use and to the domains ■ 
of behavior included within the, constructs. 

Analysis of Conceptions of Adaptive Behavior 

Among the conceptions of adaptive behavior, a number of 
common features and differences can be identified. They 
have important implications for the collection and use of . 
adaptive behavior data by diagnoatic ^personnel. Two 
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features--(l) emphasis on age-appropriate criterja and (2) 
recognition of the importance of the cultural context— are 
common to most definitions of adaptive behavior. Concep- 
tions of adaptive behavior differ in their answers to three 
other considerations— (3) whether'adaptive behavior com- 
petencies are situational orgeneralized, (4) what domains of 
competencies are included, and (5) what is the purpose of 
the assessment of adaptive behavior. 

1. Developmental, ' Every major definition or description 

of. adaptive behavior specifies or implies different 
standards, depending on the age of the individual. 

2. Cultural Context. Most definitions of adaptive behavior 
include the recognition of cultural influences. Corhpe- 
tene is judged within a cultural context. Different 
expectations exist and varying competencies are 
expected in different cultures. 

The other dimensions on which conceptions of adaptive 
behavior may differ could be anticipated from careful 
analysis* of the implications of these first two features. 

3. Situational or Generalized. Are adaptive beriavior 
competencies global or situation specific? Most 
conceptions of adaptive behavior at least imply a 
situational perspective rather than a generalized trait 
view. The situational view holds that at a particularage, 
a person may be competent in some domains while. 

.he/she is deficient in others. Both the generalized trait 
and situational views imply that a person can be 
incompetent • in adaptive behavior at one age but 
competent at another (assuming that the criteria 
change). 

4. Domains. ,THe domains in adaptive behaviors reflect 
some commonalities as well as differences. Nearly 

% every conception includes the notion of self-mainten- 
ance or independent functioning (e.g., meeting one's 
physical, safety, and health needs). Most conceptions 
include the dimension of interpersonal relationships 
(e.g., getting along with peel's and adults), and some 
conceptions also include' intrapersonal competencies 
(e.g., freedom from debilitating emotional turmoil). A 
third common domain is social responsibility (e.g., 
meeting the. expectations of others within particular 
cultural contexts). Activities or social roles that may be 
included in this domain are vocational/career compe- 
-i tencies, constructive participation in family, neighbor- 



hood* and community activities, and assumption of 
responsibility for the support andjcare of others. 

A fourth domain, one on which conceptions differ, 
stresses the importance of cognitive competencies and 
communication skills. As we have seen, some 
conceptions (and instruments; see following sub- 
section) place considerable stress on language compe- 
tence, cognitive development, and academic achieve- 
ment. Whether . this domain is included in our 
conception of adaptive behavior has significant 
implications for the classification/placement decisions 
for mildly retarded students. 
5. Purpose. Conceptions of arid instruments used to 
measure adaptive behavior differ according to their 
function in the assessment/intervention process. The 
two major purposes for measuring adaptive behavior ' 
"are classification/placement and program planning/ 
interyention. &. 

"The diagnostic questions associated with these two' 
purposes- are quite different. The question for 
classification/placement decisions is whether the 
person's adaptive behaviors are sufficiently discrepant 
from normal to justify classification as retarded. The 
question in programming/intervention decisions is 
whether certain behaviors prevent a person from being 
\ x placed in a community rather than an institutional - 
setting. The . instruments developed for these two 
purposes are quite different. 

Assessment of Adaptive Behavior 

The purpose of assessment (i.e., the decision that must be 
made about or with a student}, is the basis for the selection 
and use of formal ,or informal data collection procedures 
(Salvia & Ysseldyke,?1978). Clarifying the purpose through" 
explicit' statements of the decisions to be made is 
particularly important in the assessment' qf— adaptive 
behavior. 

If the ..purpose of&assessnient is program planning/inter- 
vention for retarded students, the currently available 
adaptive behavior instruments are reasonably adequate for 
most ages. Some instruments have been developed carefully 
with rigorous measurement and statistical criteria applied to 
the selection of items. A sample lis t of some of the more 
widely used^ instruments, reprinted from Oakland' and 
Goldwater (1979^, is given in Ta^le 3. 

Table 3 
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Sourco: Reprinted from T. Oakland & D. Qoldwater Asseement and interventions for mildly-retarded and learning disabled children. 
lnG. Phye& Reschly (Ed.) SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY: PERSPECTIVES AND ISSUES. New York : ^Academic Press 1 979 
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School psychologists selecting an adaptive behavior 
measure are usually concerned with choosing an instrument 
. that will contribute data to a nonbiased assessment of a 
school-age child. Of the adaptive behavior measures listed in 
Table Or only two are designed specifically for normal, 
borderline, and mildly retarded school-age populations: the 
AAMD School Version and the Adaptive Behavior Inventory 
for Children ($BIC). Although adaptive hehavior is one of 
Ihe key areas in the- multifactor assessment scheme 
developed by Tucker (1977) and mentioned in the PL 94-142 
Rules and Regulations, the present level of technology in 
measuring adaptive behavior Tor classification decisions is 
characterized well in the following quotes: 

The inclusion of adaptive behavior in nonbiased assess- 
ment by the use of tests or scales to facilitate comparison of a 
child. with his/her peers is ndt yet perfected. (CORRC, p. 20, 
Undated report distributed in 1979) \ 

Presently, the assessment of adaptive behavior through 
clinical interviews and observations of the child's behavior in' - § 
other social systems represents the major alternative foA 
pupil appraisal professionals, if the goal of assessment is \ 
primarily placement. Until psychometric technology pro- 
vid e s_._a variet y of suit able and more L_pJ?jectiye L_behayior 1 



measures, tHe more informal! and thereby subjective, 
methods will remain in wjde use. (CORRC, p. 21. Undated 
report distributed in 1979) 

Problems in assessing adaptive behavior also received 
prominent mention in the AAMD Manuoi (Grossman, 1979, 
pp. 20-21): (a) the frequent discrepancies between levels of 
adaptive behavior and intelligence of mildly retarded 
persons; (b) the unavailability of adaptive behavior 
instruments sufficiently precise to establish a definite cut- 
off score (e.g., minus two standard deviations from the 
mean); and (c) the major limitations of most available 
instruments (e.g., inadequate norms and item content). In* 
view of these and other limitations, Grossman suggested 
that the assessment of adaptive behavior include clinical 
judgment. . 

Inasmuch as the available technology for the assessment 
of adaptive Behavior of normal and mildly retarded children 
leaves much to be desired, a considerable amount of 
additional work on instrument development and research is 
clearly needed. * 

The picture suggested in the preceding quotations from 
CORRC may- be a bit too negative, however. Instrument 
development and research in recent years can be-app!iedJ.o_ 
the assessment of adaptive behavior_in^classificaTion/ 
placement decisions. The judicious^use^olF the results of these 
instruments along with informal sources of data on adaptive 
behavior should become a part of the comprehensive 
evaluation conducted .prior to classification/placement 
decisions. 

Because the adaptive behavior instruments that are useful 
for assessment in classification/placement decisions for 
mildly handicapped students are relatively new, their 
selection and evaluation are especially challenging. Simula-* 
tion 5 is designed to provide information to help guide your 
choices. 



Use Simulation 5 here. 



Review of Adaptive Behavior Measures for . 
Mildly Retarded Students 

AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale - Public School (ABS- 
PS). The * most important influences leading to the 
development of the ABS-PS were legal requirements in 
-California oh the classification/placement of students in 
EMR programs. Other purposes, such as providing, 
information for educational programs and remediation, also 



were cited by the authors (Lambert, Windmiller, Cole, .& 
Figueroa, 1975). 

The items on the ABS-PS are a subset of items from the 
AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale - Clinical' (ABS-C). The 
ABS-C' was developed from extensive studies of deficit 
behaviors among institutionalized mentally retarded per- 
sons. %i\e purpose of the ABS-C was to pinpoint behaviors 
that prevent the placement of severely retarded persons in 
community settings. When these behaviors are identified, 
the focus, then, is on remediation and, eventually, placement 
in less restrictive settings. The critical point is that the items 
on the ABS-C were selected from ' studies which were 
undertaken to improve program planning/intervention of 
severely retarded institutionalized persons. The content of 
the Public School version is drawn .from and, therefore, is 
similar to the Clinical version. It appears to be more 
appropriate for lower functioning children in the EMRrange. 

The ABS - Public School is divided into two 'major 
sections. Section I might be termed "adaptive behaviors" 
inasmuch as higher scores here -indicate higher social 
functioning. Section II might be called "maladaptive 
beha vi ors" because_ hj g h e r^»cp_re s ijn d icja te_J owef socia I_ 
= fuWfioning, "ihe nine domains with 56 items on Section I 
include Independent Functioning, ' Physical Development, 
Economic Activity, Language Development, Numbers and 
Time, Vocational Activity, Self-Direction, .Responsibility, 
and.SociaIizatiom\A sample item from the Shopping Skills 
area of the Economic Activity Domain follows: * 



30. 



Errands (Circle only one) . 

* Goes to .several sho^ps and specifies different* items 

• Goes to one shop 1 ami specifiesyone item 
Goes on errands for simple purchasing without a note 
Goes on errands for simple purchasing with a note 
Cannot be sent on errands/ 

. \s , ■ 

Section II comprises 39 maladaptive behavior items, 
>;. including thejollowing 12 domains: Violent and Destructive 
Behavior, Anti-social Behavior, Rebellious Behavior, Un- 
trustworthy Behavior, Withdrawal, Stereotyped Behavior 
and Odd Mannerisms, Inappropriate Interpersonal Man- 
ners, Unacceptable Vocal Habits, Unacceptable or Eccentric 
Habits, Hyperactive Tendencies, Psychological Disturb- 
ances, and Use of Medications. Item 32 of the Hyperactive 
Tendencies Domain is as follows: 



32. Has Hyperactive Tendencies 

Talks excessively 

WiM not sit still for^any length 

of time 
Constantly runs or jumps 

around the room or hall 
Moves-or fidgets constantly 

Other (Specify • ) 

None of the above . 



Occasionally 
1 



1 
1 

. 1 
Total- 



Frequentjy 
2 



The recommended respondent for the ABS-PSis the child's 
classroom teacher/Respondents are allowed to infer or, if 
necessary; to guess the child's competencies, particularly 
those that are displayed outside of school. 

The norms for the ABS-PS -are based on a California 
sample of 2600 school-age children between the ages of 7 anci 
13. Separate norms are provided by class placement (regular 
vs. types of special classes] for both sections. In addition, 
separate norms by ethnicity and sex are provided for Section 
II. .. 

The interpretation of the ABS-PS is based on the 
comparison of the individual's profile of percentile ranks to 
the. modal profiles of children who are placed in different 
educational programs. No stanc]flrd scores are provided for 
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the domain scores, and no over-all score for the major 
sections is available. 
The ABS-PS may be a useful adjunct to cliqical judgment 
' in classification/placement decisions and to a lesser degree 
in program planning/intervention decisions. Major weak-* 
nesses in the instrument exist, however. The content validity 
o f t h e i t e m s is quest i o n a b 1 e i n y i e w o f t h e o r i gi n a 1 p u rp o s e o f 
the ABS-Clinical version. The • item format requires a 
considerable degree of inference or guessing. The respondent 
is the teacher whousually has little information about social 
role' performance outside of school. Finally, the method of 
interpretation— comparing profiles— is highly subjective in 
many cases. ~~ - . , 

\ _ The Adaptive Behavior Inventory for-Children (ABIC) was 
'developed witlTfhe explicit purpose of improving classifica- 
tion/placement decisions, for mildly retarded children 
(Mercer, 1979a). The ABIC reflects a strong social system 
perspective with the emphasis on how children function in 
. different settings ^and different social roles. 

The ABIC items were selected on the basis of intensive 
interviews with mothers .of ^children between the ages of 5 



Opportunity' and "Not Allowed" responses indicate the 
amount of restriction that is placed on«a child. Finally, the 
"Don't Know" responses are regarded as an indication of the 
amount of knowledge the respondent has about the child's 
activities. If critical values are exceeded on the three' 
ancillary scales, interpretation of the other scores is not 

recommended; [ *•.'.. 

The ABIC norms are based on a stratified random sample 
of 2100 California school children between the ages of 5 and 
11. Stratification variables included socibcultural group 
(Anglo, black, and Hispanic), size of community, and gender. 

The ABIC is one of the few instruments in which the entire 
design (from item selection fo standardization) was directed 
toward classification/placement decisions for normal, 
borderline, and mildly retarded children. The face validity of 
the items appears to be good. The type of derived scores 
appear to v "be appropriate for classification/placement 
decisions. ~The ancillary measures safeguard against 
interpreting invalid information. The primary type of 
information derived from the ABIC is related to children's 
social role performance, outside of school from the 



ceiling procedure is. used to administer the ABIC. The 
domains covered by the measure are Family, Community, 
Peer Group, Nonacademic School, Earner/Consumer, and 
Self-Maintenance. 
Sample items from each .ABIC domain are as follows: 

Domain 



Family 



Item 

147. When . 



. cannot have what he/she wants 
immediately, how often does he/she get angry 
and fuss about it? 
, • 0 most of the time 

1 sometimes, or 
■' a . 2 almost never 

Community 142. When visiting relatives or friends outside the 
> neighborhood, does usually 

0 go with an older person 

1 go with children his/her age, or 
• 2. go alone? 



Peer Relations 144. How often does . 



. meet and play with 



his/her friends at a special place like a vacant 
lot, a park, the" street, the, school bus stop, or 
a courtyard? 
1 ^sometimes - y 
^O-^peldom of never, or ~ . 



Nonacademic/ 132. How often does . 
School 



. take his/her school 



Earner/ 
Consumer 



Self- 
Maintenance 



. make correct change for a dollar? 



supplies ajid books to school* without being 
reminded? 
c 1 occasionally 
0 seldom, or 
2 regularly ; 

140. Does. 

2 without help 
& 1 only with help, or 

0 not at all? Q 

143., Does twtKtkv food at a restaurant 
2 without help * 

1 with some help, or • 
0 . does someone order for him/her? 



The ABIC is administered as a structured interview. 
The. primary caretaker of the child, typically the mother, . 
is the preferred respondent. The mother chooses among 
three possible responses for each item. 

Standard scores with a nvean of 50 and standard deviation' 
of 15 are provided for each domain. The averagg of these 
standard scores is" used as a composite or global index of 
adaptive behavior. In addition, three other scores are 
r provided: The Veracity Scale attempts to detect a 
respondent's tendency to fake a good response set. The "No 
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Although the ABIC is one of the best instruments for 
assessing the out-of-school adaptive behaviors r of normal or 
mildly -handicapped children, a number of weaknesses 
should be recognized: The age range is limited to 5-11 years. * 
The norms are based entirely on California school-age * 
children. The accuracy of these norms in other settings still 
needs .to be established. An important domain of school-age 
-children's adaptive behavior — academic role p^erformance*^~r~i 
is not included on the scale and is de-emphasized in Mercer's ' 
conception of adaptive behavior. Finaliyrpractical consid- 
erations of time anp! resources may^limit the use of this 
method of assessing adaptive behavior. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale (VSMS) ( Doll, 1953) is 
one of the' oldest measures of social competence-fadaptive ^ 
behavior) and it continues io be used widely (Coulfe^&A 
Morrow, 1978). One reason for the. current use of the VSMS 
is that other scales are limited in age range or were not 
available urf$il very recently. ) 
. The VSMS is a loosely structured interview that requires^ 
considerable administrative* skill. It attempts to measure t 
social competence of persons from birth to age'30 years. Thus 
the items vary considerably in sophistication and ease of 
administration. The domains of behavior covered by the 
measure are Self-Help General, Self-Help Eating, Self-Help 
Dressing, Locomotion, Occupation, Communication, Self- 
Direction, and Socialization. The VSMS yields a composite 
socre which can be transformed into a Social Quotient (SQ): 
the ratio of Social Age divided by chronological age and then 
multiplied by 100. The standarefdeviation of the SQ varies 
considerably from age to age. The norms for the VSMS are 
based on rather restricted samples of individuals who were 
assessed in 1935. 

The VSMS is in rather desperate need of revision and 
"renorming," an activity that currently is underway and 
which may substantially improve the scale. For older 
students, it provides some information that can be used to 
supplement clinical judgment o£ adaptive behavior. Direct 
use of SQ scores in classification/placement decisions, is 
probably inappropriate for a variety of reasons (poor norms, - 
limited sample of behavior, etc.). * L, ' ~ 

The Children's Adaptive Behavior. Scale (CABS) is a 
recently developed adaptive behavior scale which reflects 
some innovative approaches. The GABS (Richmond & 
Kicklighter, 1980) is administered directly to the child rather 
than to a third party v respondent v The items on the CABS are ' 
organized • around the typical domains of Language- 
Development, Independent Functioning, Family Role Per- 
formance, Economic-Vocational Activity, and Socialization 
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In contrast to other adaptive behavior measures, the CABS 
emphasizes the cognitive competencies which are required 
for various adaptive behaviors. For example,^on the 
Independent Functioning Domain one of the items is "Where^ 
could you find a doctor?" In the Socialization Domain one of. 
the itenis is "What should you say if someone gives you a 
piece of candy?" The norms for the CABS are based on rather 
restricted samples of slow learning and EMR students. 

Relatively little is known about the CABS. It is likely that 
considerable research will be conducted with this scale in 
the future. For the time being the CABS should be used 
cautiously, if at all, pending research on its psychometric 
characteristics. 



Use Simulation 6 here, 

Nonbiased Classification/Placement 
- in Mild Mental Retardation 

Before . considering ways to combine information on 
Mntelligence^and^daptive^ehavioi^in^d 



black and 25% of the enrollment in special EMR classes 
was black. 

Based on these data, estimate the percentage of black 
children placed in special. EMR classes. 



440 0% 
3W5%^ 

5 to io%~" 

10 to 33% 
over 33% 



Analysis of Calif ornia enrollment data 

* 1988-89 
Totol student enrollment 
Total black enrollment (30%) 
Total enrollment in special 
..-EMR classes 
Black enrollment in special 
EMR closses 



i,500,000 
450,000 

57,148 



14,573 
(25.5% 



1976-77 

4,380,000 
4 3 £000. 

19,289 

4,899 
[25.4%) 



What percent of total student enrollmenkwas in special 
EMR do sses? ; * 



merit decisions, a more accurate conception of the problem 
and a clear perspective on the entire issue of, nonbiased 
assessment is needed. The perspective suggested here does 
not have the official approval of any agency. It is offered as 
one approach to deal with the challenge of providing fair and 
useful assessment and placement services to all! children. 

Analysis of Data on Placement Bias 

That minority students were more likely to be classified, 
and placed in special class programs for the mildly retarded 
was and, perhaps, is apparent from the enrollment data of 
school districts throughout the United States. Data on„the 
enrollment of minorities in other special Education 
categories has not been analyzed -so frequently, but it 
appears that minorities are not overrepresented in the low- 
incidence or more severe handicapping conditions. However, 
minorities may be overreprjesented in other programs for 
children . with mildly handicapping characteristics (e.g., 
emotional or learning disabilities). Still, mild mental 
retardation has bean the principal area of concern regarding 
overrepresentation 

A. number of court cases have dealt with the issue of 
overrepresentation {Diana, 1970; Guadalupe, 1972; Lorry P., 
1972; Mattie T.. 1979). Most haVeJje en resolved through 
consent. decrees that specified actions designed to eliminate 
the overrepresentation. The one exception isihe Larry P. vs. 
Riles case; it resulted in a full4rial after the court ordered 
injunctions in 1972 and 1974. The trial, which was very 
complex, extended from about October l977.to May 1978. In 
October 1979 Judge PecicKam's Opinion' ordered the 
California. State Department of Education to (a) 4 eliminate the 
use of intelligence tests with black children for the purpose 
of mental retardation classification/placement; (b) reevalu- 
ate all black children currently classified as menially 
retarded, and (c) eliminate overrepresentation of minorities 
in special class programs. (For additional information on the 
Lorry P. case see Bersoff s section of this module and vol. 9, 
issue no. 2 of the School Psychology Review). 

Task 4 

Analysis of Data (ndicating'PJacement Bias 

1. The following data were undisputed facts in the Larry P. 
vs. Riles case. The enrollment in the Son Froncisco Public 
Schools in the early Iff 70s wos 28% block, but enrollment' 
in specioi EMR classes was 66% black. A similar pattern 
of overrepresentation wos apparent in data for the entire 
state of California where 10% of the total population was ' 

• * ' ^ >111 



1968-69: 57,148 — 4,500.000 = 1.3% 
1976-77: 19,289 — 4,380,000 ' 0.4% 

' Whot percent of black children were in speciafEMR 
classes? * . « . — . 

1968-69: 14,573 — 450,000 3= 3.2% 
1976*77: 4,899 — 438$00 = 1.1% 

2. Analyze enrollment data for your district. 

a) Whai percent of the student population is minority? 
What percent of the special education population is 
minority in the separate categories for mental 
retardation, learning disabilities, and emotional 
disabilities? - 

c) What percent of the minority population is in each of 
the above three categories? 

d) What percent of the minority populotion is in different 
types of speciql education service optionee. g„ special 
closs vs. resource)? 

,e) Given an overrepresentation, is there a "compelling 
educational ;ustification'\for the overrepresentation? 
What is the justification? 



This exercise on overrepresentation makes the point that 
enrollment data often are misunderstood. Clearly, even in 
situations--i|i which nverrepresentation appears to be quite 
high, the acthal percentage of minority students placed* in 
programs for \he /mildly retarded may be fairly* low.. 
Overrepresentatiorps -a legitimate problem, particularly if 
the special education programs are perceived. to be poorly 
conducted, ineffective, or provfded'ulfder^conditions^that^ 
unnecessarily promote the segregation of student groups. 
However, the/re-analysis of the over^presentatlkuk data 
given in Tasfc 4 leads to a more accurftroconception of the 
problem, .which in turn, may assist us to develop more 
reasonable courses of action. 

The litigation on alleged placement bias had a significant 
influence on state* and federal legislation (Turnbull, 1978). 
The following quotes from PL94-142 are characteristic of the 
a strongly worded statements that have appeared in'bojth 
litigation and legislation. 

Testing and evaluation materials and procedures used for 
/the purposes of evaluation and placement of handicapped 

/ children must be selected and administered so as not to be 

/racially or culturally discriminatory. 
/ Tests and other evaluation materials include those tailored 
L_~4o assess specific areas of educational need and not merely 
those which are designed to provide a single . general 
intelligence quotient. 
No single procedure is used as the sole criterion for 
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determining an appropriate educational program for a child. 
(Rules and Regulations, Federal Register, August 23, 1977). 

An assumption in current 'legislative trends is that 
intelligence tests are primarily' responsible for placement 
bias and other information on children is either not 
developed or ignored. AlthougK^he general mandate to 
reduce bias in*assessment is clear and seemingly unequivo- 
cal, there is a startling absence of criteria or guidelines in the 
litigation and legislation. The fact that a clear-cut definition 
pf bias and operational guidelines have not been formulated 
is not surprising when we consider the contents of the- 
following section.- "* » 

Bias in Intelligence Tests * 

One of the most troublesome issues in school psychology 
and special education is^the allegation that conventional IQ 
tests are biased against children from certain racial-ethnic 
groups. We have a clear mandate in PL 94-142 to eliminate 
discrimination in assessment procedures/and placement 
decisions. Several extensive reviews of definitions of bias 
and revyfjps of research on specific tests or procedures have 
appeared^ recently (see the chapters by Jones, Ysseldyke, 
Mercer, anaVgage in Morra, 1978; Oakland, 1977; Reschly, 
1979; in. press). Bias in assessment is defined variously. 
Conclusions oh the bias of a specific instrument, assessment 
procedure, or. placement process will vary depending on 
one's definition. Just as a test's validity is neither all or none 
(i.e., is conditional), bias in ~ tests also is conditional. 
Judgments of bias depend on such features as the definition 
of bias used, the characteristics of the child being tested, and 
the purpose of the assessment. There is no universally 
agreed-upon definition of bias and such agreementls highly' 
unlikely in the foreseeable future; < • 



Use Simulation 7 here. 



The simulation you just completed was designed to 
illustrate the different definitions of test bias and the various 
conclusions following the different definitions. Some results 
may be 'surprising. With few exceptions, _ conventional 
standardised tests, such as intelligence tests, Appear to 
measure the same attribute in about the same way, with 
comparable reliability and validity, regardless of the group 
membership of the persons~being tested. Moreover, attempts 
to solve the bias problem by changing the testsor developing 
culture-free or culture-fair tests have not been successful 
(Anastasi, 1976). The most reasonable solution to the 
problem of bias in assessment is foundin how we use the test 
results, ah issue that is discussed in the last part of this 
section. . 

Perspective on Nonbiased Assessment 4 

Currently, the use of assessment, procedures and 
classification/placement decisions for minority studehts is' 
controversial and emotionally charged. We have seen in this 
section that we have no clear-cut solution or explicit criteria 
to guide our efforts. The present highly ambiguous situation 
is likely to continue in the foreseeable future/Perhaps one of 
the-most important characteristics of special educators and 
school psychologists is the ability to tolerate ambiguityand, 
even more important, is the capability of taking decisive and 
constructive action on behalf of children despite the 
ambiguities. 

A better perspective on nonbiased assessment can be 
developed by considering the entire purpose of our 
professional'roles. Simple and narrow-minded avoidance of 
"placement bias" in special education is of dubious value to 
the minority students who are failing in regular classrooms. 
The broader issue is^providing more effective educational 



interventions for minority children and youth; Stubborn 
defense of the current pattern of over representation or strict 
avoidance of so-called '.'placement bias" are both "non- 
solutions" to the challenge of nonbiased assessment. Against 
this background, the following definition of bias in 
assessment was developed: 

Assessment which does not result in effective interventions 
should be regarded as useless, and biased or unfair as well if 
ethnic or racial minorities are differentially exposed to 
ineffective programs as a result of assessment activities. 
(Reschly, 1979)' 

The two essentia! components of this definition of testbias 
are usefulness and fairness. The first— usefulness— is seen 
in assessments resulting in effective -interventions that 
improve skills and competencies and, thereby, enhance 
opportunities. This goal should continue to be paramount for 
school psychologists and special education services. The 
usefulness of all assessment procedures (including intelli- 
gence tests) 'should be determined on the basis of their 
contributions to this goal. It is acknowledged, in some 
instances, that assessments lead to accurate diagnoses for 
which no known effective interventions can be found. These 
diagnoses still may be valid (in the sens"e of validity used by 
Cromwell, Blashfield, & Strauss, 1975) if they improve the 
estimations of the prognosis or contribute to the prevention 
of the condition in future cases. However, if effective 
interventions. canncrt be developed, the accurate prognostic 
estimates or the prevention of the condition in rhe future 
rarely ate of benefit to the individual being assessed. 

Fairness is related closely to the notion of usefulness. 
Assessments and accompanying diagnoses are interpreted 
as biased or, unfair if they result in the overrepr^sentation of 
minorities ,in programs that are ineffective, or if no 
interventions at all are planned. Under such circumstances, 
the diagnosis may be accurate and trte assessment conducted 
competently, but there is no benefit to the individual 
Moreover, if a negative,connotation or stigma is associated 
with a particular diagnosis, and if this diagnosis occurs more 
often with minority children, then the assessments leading 
to that diagnosis are regarded as biased or unfair. On the 
other hand, assessments that lead to theaccurate description 
of current behaviors, tp -diagnoses that are essentially 
summary statements of these behaviors, and to effective 
interventions should be regarded ,as fair or unbiased 
regardless of the racial-ethnic composition of the student 
group, Over- or under-representation of minorities in 
various classifications or programs is not sufficient to 
establish-bias in this conception. 

A major problem with the approach suggested here is the 
possible negative effect, of formal special education, labels. 
During the past decade much has been written about labeling 
effects. This literature indicates that (a) people who bear the 
labels often find therh aversive and unacceptable, and (b) 
many people (including some professional personnel) 
misinterpret the meaning of the labels, Other alleged effects 
of labels on persons are largely speculative, with little or no 
eTTfplrical foundation (MacMillan, Jones & AloiaT 1974). 

The need for considerable caution bydi agnostic personnel 
in making classification/placement decisions is clear. Other 
educational remedies must be attempted prior to formal 
labeling, and fprmal labeling must 'be based on extensive 
collection of data/ with due process procedures observed 
carefully. However, simply to avoid labeling is naive. Most 
children referred to special education diagnostic teams 
^already have been labeled informally in classrooms (e.g., 
slow learners or "dumb kids"); many children who are 
referred have serious learning problems, some of a long- 
standing nature; afod other remedies in the. context of regular 
education have been (or should have been) attempted. In the 
typical. situation, the issues are far more complex than the 
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, . The ultimate criteria are whether the formal label 
accurately describes the current status of a child and 
whether the services that are provided as the result 01 the 
classification process benefit the child, ^sks must be 
weighted against possible benefits. Do the special services 
provided justify the risks associated with the label? 
• A number of factors that can be identified as prerequisites 

\ to achieving fairness in assessment use the effectiveness 

^ criterion (Reschly, 1979). Procedural-safeguards, such as due 
process and informed consent, clearly are important (see 

<y Bersoffs section of this module). The contributions of all 

* participants in multidisciplinary teams, which • represent 
'. diverse perspectives on human development and behavior, 

are necessary to enhance the likelihood of developing 
comprehensive perspectives on problems and their possible 
solutions. Most important to nonbiased assessment is the 
delivery of effective programs in the least restrictive 
environment. If we can meet these criteria, then we minimize 
the possibility a of litigation! over the disproportionate 
placement of minorities in special education programs. If we 
'are unable to meet them, we will (and should) have ample 
reason 'to be frightened abouLlitigation. 

Combining Intelligence and Adaptive Behavior Data 

* In addition tn the other data from the multifactor 
assessment, the information on adaptive behavior and 
intelligence is particularly'important in classification/place- 
ment decisions far mildly retarded students. How adaptive 
' behavior is conceptualized and measured, along with the 
available special education service optipns,- significantly 
influences classification/placement decisions. 

The adaptive behavior dimension for school-age children 
should Be conceptualized*as two'separate components: (a) 

operformance in the school setting, with primary emphasis on ' 
academic;, achievement in the classroom, and .(b) role 
performance in social systems, such as home, neighborhood, 
and community, outside the school". Separation of the 

.adaptive behavior dimension into two comppnents is 
necessary because recently published data suggest that 
.••adaptive behavior in academic settings and social role 

• performance outside of school may be largely unrelated 
fMercer. 1979b). ^ 

The inclusion of social role performance in public school in 
our conception of adaptive behavior is consistent with the 
description of adaptive behavior for school-age children'in 
the AAMD ManuaJ. Two nearly . universal features of 
conceptions of adaptive behavior are age-appropriate 
criteria and cfultural context. Developmental task-theory 
stresses, the importance of academic performance for 
children and youth between the ages of 5 to 16 or 18 in our 
culture. Academic role performance is an important cultural 
^expectation common to all major groups. If adaptive 

/ behavior is "the way an individual performs those tasks 
expected of someone his/her age in his/her culture," then 
academic performance must be included in any>comprehen- 
siye view of the. construct of adaptive behavior 

Social roles and social systems outside of school also are 
important domains of development, Again, the conception of 

. adaptive behavior in the AAMD Mon uoJ and developmental 

. task theory form the foundation for this second compdnent of 
adaptive behavior. During the school-age years, children 
perform a variety of social roles' of increasing complexity in 
various social systems. To ignore a child's strengths «and 

* weaknesses in social systems outside the school constitutes 
a serious deficiency in ourview of'adaptive behavior. 

Classification and placement decisions for mildly retarded 
students should^ be based on information from both 
components of adaptive tfehavicr as well as from the 
dimension of intelligence. A rationale for considering the 
two dimensions of adaptive behavioris summarized in Table 



4, qnd a flow chart for assessing and combining the adaptive 
•behavior information with intelligence data is showri in 
Table 5. 

The different- combinations of adaptive behavior and 
intelligence hold implications for classification and place- 
ment decisions. Adaptive behavior-school (AB-S) should be 
based on complete educational evaluations, including 
observation in the classroom, examination of samples of 
daily work, interviews with. the teacher, and the results of 
individually ; administered standardized achievement tests. 
Adaptive behavior-outside.school [A0-OS) should b"e based- 
on irrSormation from formal* inventories, such as the ABIC 
(Mercer, 19798"), where appropriate, or informal data 
collection procedures. 

Of particular interest are children who exhibit the pattern 
of very low intelligence, very low AB-S, and norr 
Whether thes6 children should be classified^and placed'in 
special education programs is a major difemma currently. 
Almost by definition such. children are "Six Hour. Retarded 
- Children"; classifying andplacing them in special education 
programs^ inevitably leads . to the overrepreseixtation of 
minority children. In my view, these, children shouJd be 
'served in special education programs in most instances 
because, in fact, they have extreme educational needs that 
typically are beyond the scope of r c guk J . classroom 
resources. The solution of "delabeling" the*se children does 
not address their needs. However, the segregated special 
class for mildly retarded students is an inappropriate* 
solution. '. " t 

The solution to this dilemma depends on two develop- 
ments. First, we need a more refined classification system 
that differentiates i -betvtfeeji. what Mercer (1973) called the 
"Quasi" and "Comprehensively Retarded." In Mercers 
scheme, Comprehensively. Retarded persons are those who 
fail both components of the adaptive behavior dimension 
and the intelligence dimension. Quasi-Retarded persons 
• exhibit the same pattern except for normal social role 
performance outside of school. The overrepresentation of 
minorities in special education classes for the edijcable 
mentally retarded in Riverside, California (Mercer,. 1973) 
and other schools largely is attributable to fne placement of 
Quasi-Retarded qhildren with minority backgrounds. Should 
these children be labeled mentally 'retarded? Opinions* on 
this issue differ sharply (Goodman, 1971); Mercer, 1979b). 

A refinement in the classificatipn system would be 
beneficial in resolving this dilemma. Ttfe terms Comprehen- 
sive and Quasi are probably objectionable to many. Use of 
the term Educational Retardation or some other behaviorally 
descriptive term of the Quasi-Retarded pattern would be 
preferable, greater refinement in the classification systemis. 
useful only if there are implications for placement decisions 
and educational programming. The change suggested may 
have such implications. 

The "Quasi-Retarded" need special services. Special 
educational services for such children should be oriented 
toward specific academic need rather than broad social 
competencies. In most instances the resource program, 
which includes ^remedial and compensatory tutorial ser- 
vices, often is a more appropriate option than a self- 
contained special class. Special class programs for mildly 
retarded students traditionally place considerable emphasis 
on broadly defined social competencies and "functional" 
academic skills (Kolstoe, 1978). This emphasis may be 
appropriate for comprehensively retarded students but 
probably is misdirected for most of the "Quasi-Retarded." 
With few exceptions, Quasi-Retarded students, if placed in 
special education, should be placed, part-time, in resource, 
programs. . _ 

Use of the resource option for Quasi-Retarded students " 
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Table 4 

Conception of Adaptive Behavior for School-Age Children a 

ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR: SCHOOL BASED ' % 

Rationale: 1. Mastery of literacy skills is a key developmental task for persons between the ages of 5 and 17.. 

2. The expectation for and emphasis on educational competencies iscommon to most if not all major 
4 socioculturaf groups. 

Assessment: 1. Collection and consideration of a broad\variety of information including teacher interview, 
review of cumulative records, examination of samples of classroom work, classroom 
observation, results of group standardized achievement tests, results of individualachievement 
tests, diagnostic achievement tests, and other informal achievement measures. 

- ■ ' 4" . - * 

ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR: OUTSIDE OF. SCHOOL 



Rationale: 



Assessment: 



1. Mastery of a variety of n~o~n-academic»competencies also is expected, and a key developmental 
task between the ages of 5 and 17. * 

2. The expectation for and opportunities to develop non-academic competencies may vary among 
^sociocultural groups. . ■ * ■ ^ .' ■ . 

. ... . * ' s* 

1. Collection of information on social role performance outside of school in areas such as: f peer^ 
relations, family relationships, degree of independence, responsibilities assumed, economic/ 
vocational activities, etc. "* / 

2. Method of collecting data may includeTormal measures, interviews with parents, interview with 
X student, etc. 



REFERRAL 
average 



Adaptive Behavior 
. School Based 



Consider other 
classifications 



significantly 
teubaverage 

averagffe 



Table 5 „ 

A Tentative Scheme for Use of Adaptive Behavior Information in 
Classification and Selection of Program Option 

significantly 

subaverage 

"Quasi-retarded" 

"Educationally retarded" 

"Educationally handicapped" 

"Academic aptitude handicap" 

Resource Option in 
■ early and middle grades 



Intelligence 
(Academic Aptitude 



significantly 
subaverage 



Adaptive Behavior 
Outside of School 



average 



"Comprehensively retarded" 
Mentally Retarded 
- Mentally Disabled 

Special class with v 
integration' 
special class 

Classification, Classification 

Selection of Program Option 

Selection of 
Program Option 

Selection of '.- ( 
Program Option 
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alleviates many poncerns Expressed by Federal District 
Courts in the placement litigation. The amount of time spent 
outside the educational mainstream is minimized by the 
resource option, thus reducing the very proptir concern wtth 
racial segregation. Placement- in the. resource . room, 
.regardless of the child's Classification, also is less 
stigmatizing. 

\ Refined classification decisions, along with selection of 

service options (e.g., resource vs. special class), appear.to.be' 

promising applications of adaptive behavior assessment. 

Other applications .of adaptive behavior data for. mildly 

handicapped students also^re promising. General strengths 

and weaknesses across, different domains of behavior rrray^ 
• be the initial source, of information for developing 

interventions which are designed to improve social skills, 
' assert! veness, and so on. The information from currently 

available instruments,. such as the ABIC, is not sufficiently 

precise for direct translation to intervention objectives. Data 

• - SIMULATION 1 * ' \ ~ • 

Resources needed: Copy of State Special Education Rules and Regulations and/or State. Education Code 

Mental Retardation Definition 

Analyze the definition 6f ( mental retardation used by your state. Is the definition similar to the/1977 Revision of the 



from the ABIC, AAMD-PS or Vineland can alert us to general 
needs which, then, can be translated to specific objectives 
through additional observation and/or interviews. 

i s , • Summary 

.- This section, along with the others in this module, 
discusses the fairness and' usefulness of assessment 
activities, classification decisions, and 'special education 
programming. Much remains to be accomplished in the • 
improvement of instruments, expansion of our knowledge 
.baseband application of what we know: Yet, much can 'be 
done now to enhance the. usefulness and fairness of 
assessment. We cannot wait for t be "system" to change. We 
can change much of the "system" through what we do. One 
important question to keep in mind summarizes the intent of* 
nonbiased assessment: Would I be comfortable if my child 
had be'en involved iiijfhis assessment process? - 



AAMD MonuoJ of Terminology onrf. C/ossr/ication? 

/ • " Yes No 

1. Terminology? 

mental retardation or? 'La 



Similarities/Differences 



Comment: 



2. Bi-dimensional? 
intelligence 
adaptive behavior 



3. Levels Specified? 
mild or educable 
moderate or trainable 
severe . 



profound 



4. IQ Cut Off Score Specified? 
Upper bound — -2*s.d. 
Mild or educable ran^e 




Comment: ^ * 



Comment: 




Comment: 



r>. Developmental? 
age limits 



Comment: 



6. Current Status? 



17. Adaptive Behavior Criteria? 
Pre-school 
Sahool age 
. Lake adolescence/adult 



Comment: 



Comment: 



\ . > • , SIMULATION 2 . ' % 

Clarifying the Meaning of Mild Mental Retardatiori 

Many persons (including students, parents, and teachers) confuse mild mental refardation vyith the more severe 
levels of mental retardation. There are three^ry significant differences between mild and the more severe levels of 
retardation. Mild mental retardation typically is not perinonent, not comprehensive, ond not biologically bosed. 

Develop a short paragraph that could be used in reports or other written communications to students, parents, and 
teachers that clarifies the meaning of mild mental retardation. t^B' ''' ' 

;< ' . * '• • * < 115 . ' ". r ? - ..: - 
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Compare your statement with statements developed by other participants in the workshop. 
, Try your statement out wito a sample of teachers. Was, the statement needed? Did fhe statement reduce 
misconceptions about mild mental retardation? 

i * 
* *. 
SIMULATION 3 ' 
Rfisouces needed: Information from a recent case where a child was classified as. mildly retarded 
^ Use of Multifactor Assessment with Mildly Retarded Students 

1. Review data from a recent case or a revaluation of a child placed in a program for the mildly retarded. Is there 
documentation that each type ofldata was collected? considered? 

2. In.your work setting, specify-incletail who would coHect each type of dat-a, what the data source would be, how 
the dattf would be collected, and how each type of dhta would be considered. (See Table 2.) * 

a. Observational (in classroom) 

What data arc collect ec^[ ' 

Who collects the data? _ " 

Htfw do thetfe data supplement referral information? 

b. Review «f other data^ (cumulative records,' group test scores, samples of classroom work, etc.) 
What data are collected? r , . \ '"' 

Who collects these data? ^ • 

• How are these data used? ^cr , « 

c. Language Dominance (determine primary language of child) 
How is primary language determined? ^ 

Who determines primary language?. . . 

How are these^ data used in subsequent steps in the p/eplacement evaluation? 

d. sEducatiortal Assessment 

What informal procedures^are used to assess educational skills? • . ; 

What formal procedures 4re used to assess educational skills? N „ 

Are both norm-referenced and priterion-referenced measures used? ' 

Is a comprehensive report developed which describes levels, patterns, and specific strengths and 
weaknesses in educational skills? " *• 

e. Sensory-motor (Correlated Process) . ' ; * 
What measures are used to screen children for visual or auditory processing disabilities? 

If processing difficulties are suggested from the preceding information, who. is reponsible for collecting 
additional information and what additional information is collected? 

How is this information used? 

J? ■ ■ "* 

f. Adaptive Behavior 

■■>•*■ 

v Who is responsible for collecting adaptive behavior data? - * 

What measures (formal and informal) are used, to assess adaptive behavior data? - 

How does the adaptive behavior information influence classification/placement decision/? Selection of 
program option decisions? Specification of intervention objectives? 

t <- ■ ■: — 

g. Medical-Developmental History 

^Athat screening procedures are used to assess medical or developmental history factors? 
Who is responsible for conducting the screening or developmental history?* 

If significant problems are suggested in the medical or developmental screening, what further steps are 
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' followed to obtain a complete medical evaluation? 

h, Emotional Complicotion/Dehavior Disorders 

What procedures are used to determine if emotional difficulties or behavioral deviations contribute to the 
problem? * 

Who is reponsible /or assessing these areas? How are these areas assessed? 

i. Intellectual 

How is information from the previous steps used in selecting and interpreting intellectual measures?. 
Who is responsible for collecting and interpreting data on intellectual performance? 

How are data on intellectual performance comhjned with other information in making classification/ 
placement decisions? in selecting program options? 

r • 

3. Specify how a mild mental retardation classification/placement decision might be affected depending on the 
results from each type of data. 

i : • „ .. 

4. Describe haw the multifactored process is carried out in your setting. Are any steps left out or not carried out 
adequately? How could present resources be used to collect the information required? 

' ■ • 'f 

SIMULATION 4 

Intelligence test results frequently'are misinterpreted' Develop a statement which could Be attached to reports to 
describe the common myths about intelligence. The statement should address the myths that intelligence is unitary, ;;-? 
' fixed, and predetermined. ''I s " 

After developing the statement, compare your statement with statements developed by other participants in the 
*5 workshop. ' me ' 

Try your statement out with a sample of teachers. Note their reactions. ^ 

SIMULATION 5 ^ 
Selection of an Adaptive Behavior Scale 

One of the purposes of adaptive behavior measurements to improve classification/placement decisions for 
children and youth with mild mental retardation. Because adaptive behaviormeasures forthis purpose generally are 
not well developed, careful analysis of available instruments is. particularly important. Analysis of what is needed 
in an ideal instrument can be useful in judiciously applying presently available measures and clarifying the kinds of 
. additional information that should be collected through informal means; 

Assume that you anticipate a classification/placement decision. Consider the following questions. 

1. What comparison are you making? 

2. Do you need a norm-referenced or criterion-referenced instrument to accomplish this purpose? Why? 

. 3. What are the characteristics of an ideal instrument that would provide information on this question? (Hint: You 
might cQnsider the crucial features of a good norm-referenced te3t.) 

4. What adaptive behavior domains do you want to assess? Why? • 

5. How well do the instruments in Table 3 meet the criteria you specified in step 2? 

SIMULATION 6 
Collection and Interpretation of Adaptive Behavior Information 

1. Collect data on the same child using the ABIC, AAMD-PS, and VSMS. (A child of 7-11 years of age should be 
selected if possible.) * 

No^te: The respondent for the ABIC should be the primary caretaker for the child, usually the, mother, The 
respondent for the AAMD-PS is usually the child's teacher. The respondent for.the VSMS should be someone 
who knows the child well, probably the mother in most cases. & 

2. Compare the data collected with the three instruments. Are the data consistent? How so? Are there, 
inconsistencies? Please specify. Is the information from different respondents consistent or inconsistent? 

3. In what ways should the information from each instrument be supplemented? How would you collect the 
additional information? " " 

4. What effect would the adaptive behavior information for each instrument have on a classification/placement 
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decision in your setting? # 
5. To what extent do the different scales provide information on specific educational needs? 

SIMULATION 7 
Analysis of Concepts of Bias 

^Various methods for identifying possible test bias follow. For each method predict the results of research with 
minority students. 

I. Construct Validity/Content Bias ' ■ r 

A. Mean Differences Definition ' » 

o 

1. The average scores for/black and Hispanic students are lower on the .Wechsler scales or the True 
Stanford-Binet than for white children. False 

f . . 

2. Performance on nonverbal scales are less biased with respect to mean differences. True 

_ r.^-.~ ■■ : : r , 7 ,.,,-^ False . 

"~B L item Bias or Content Bias Definition ' 

v, 3. Items on current standardized tests of intelligence are biased against minority students. True 

. .4. Expert jlidges representing minority cultures can identify biased items. 



False 



True 
False 

5. Analysis of performance of minority* chjldren on intelligence test items usually supports True 
the judgments of item bias. , > ' False 

C. Psychometric Characteristics 1 Definition 

6. Intelligence test results are less reliable for minority students. * . T rue 

False 

• 7. Relations of items to subtest scores, and subtest scores to scale or over-all IQ scores differ True 

^ for minority and white children.. .... False 

D. Factor Analysis Definition 

8. Different factors of intelligence are measured by conventional instruments depending on True 
whether minority or majority children are involved. ' False 

9. The global or over-all score from conventional tests reflects general intelligence to the same True 
extent for minority and majority students. False 

II. Atmosphere Bias (Examiner or Situational Effects) * 

10. Race of the examiner is a significant influence on the performance of black, Hispanic, and True 
white children on. intelligence tests. False 

11. Situational variables, such as incentives, warm vs. cold interaction, etc., have a differential True 
effect on black and Hispanic children. ' False 

III. Test Use: Predictive ValidityJDefinition 

12. Conventional IQ tests predict performance on standardized achievement tests equally well True^ 
for minority and majority student's. ■ 0 False 

13. Conventional IQ tests do not predict grades in academic shbjects or teacher ratings of 0 True 
academic competence as well for minority students. ** False 

IV. Test Use: Social Consequences " 

A. Misuse Definition 

«* 

14. Intelligence test results have been misused in justifications of racism and in recommen- True 
dations for changes in social policy tfiat might restrict rights of minorities. False 

15. Intelligence test results frequently are misinterpreted. True 

■. * ■ ' False 

B. Selection Ratios Definition ?' 

16. Use of intelligence test information as part of the assessment process for selection True 
, . or classification of, students frequently results in over- or underrepresentatidn of False 

minorities 1 

17. Elimination of intelligence tests would reduce and, perhaps, eliminate tfie over- True 
and underrepresentation of minority students in special educational programs. ' False 
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KEY TO ITEMS AND REFERENCES 

1. True Minorities, particularly economically disadvantaged groups, do, in fact, obtain lower scores on 
. ^ conventional ability tests (Kaufman & Doppelt, 1976J. 

2. False Performance or nonverbal tests are not necessarily less biased according to the mean differences^ 

criterion. Generally, the performance tests are "less biased" for bilingual groups. 

*3. ? See 4 and 5. 

4. False Expert judges can identify items that appear to be biased. However, the agreement among judges 

typically is quite low (Sandoval, 1979). 

5. False Empirical examinations of item bias rarely yield significant differences among groups (Sandoval, 

1979). % , 

6. False The reliability of intelligence tests is similar for all groups (e.g., Dean, 1977; Sandoval, 1979). 

7. False These relationships remain the same regardless of group membership. 

8. False The factor structure of commonly used instruments remains the same, or highly similar, 

regardless of group membership (Reschly, 19781, - c 

9. True 'The amount of variance attributable to "g'' factor is about the same regardless of group 

0 membership (Reschly, 1978)1 

10. False For both 10- and 11, there is-no consistent evidence that atmosphere bias has a significant 

influence on the performance. of any group (Sattler, 1974). 

12. True Again, there is little or no evidence or differential validity from'most studies. 

13. False ' The. keyed answer here may be open to some dispute as Goldman and Hartig (1976) reported 

different correlations depending ori group. Most other studies report similar if not identical 
correlations (Reschly, in press). 

14. True . The misuses are well documented by Kamin (1974) and Bersoff (1979). 

15. True See section content on intelligence. 

16. True See placement litigation information in section content or Reschly (1979). 

17. Unknown Many of the plaintiffs in the placement litigation would contend this statement is true. Others, 

such as Ashurst & Meyers (1973), would argue differently. 
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RECOMMENDED READING 

The following sources .are highly recommended. 'They provide basic information on mental retardation, 
intellectual assessment, adaptive behavior, and nonbiased assessment of minorities. 

1. Basic Sources in Mental Retardation . 

MacMillian, D. Mental retardation in school and society (2nd ed.). Boston: Little, Brown, 1977. 
Robinson, N., & Robinson, H. The mentally jet arded child (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1976. 

Comment: Both books are excellent sources of information oh mental retardation. The Robinson & Robinson book is 
1 . particularly good in rev/ewing basic areas of psychology and then applying the information to mental retardation. The 

MacMillan book provides more information on mildly retarded persons arid on educational programming. 

2. Adaptive Behavior 1 

Coulter, A., & Morrqw, H. (Eds.). The concept and measurement of adaptive behavior. New York; Grune & 
Stratton, 1978. 

Comment: Leading scholars in the field contributed chapters to the Coulter & Morrow book; it is, perhaps, the best current 
source on adaptive behaVior. The book is an accurate reflection of the current literature in that diverse points of view are 
expressed and more questions are raised Than answers given. • ...... 

3^. Intelligence., v. .r-«...:~.~*l. — •* — 



. Sattler, f. Assessment of children's intelligence. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1974.' 

Note: A new edition of Sattler's book is scheduled for publication in 1981. ~- 
Comment: The Sattler text provides a comprehensive treatment of concepts of, research on, and measures of intelligence. 

4. Nonbiased Assessment ,, 

Oakland, T. (Ed.). Psychological and educationaj assessment of minority children. New York: Brunner/Mazel, 
1977. * 

Reschly, D. Nonbiased assessment. In G. Phye & D. Reschly (Eds.), School psychology; Perspectives and issues. 
New York: Academic Press, 1979. - 1 

Mercer, ], Technical Manual: SOMPA.- New York: Psychological Corporation, 19^9. y 
Comment: The preceding sources present different perspectives on the elimination of bias in assessment. Oakland provides 
chapters on historical antecedents, current legislation, use of tests, diagnostic-intervention programs, and multtfactor 
assessment, and extensive appendices with information on ethical standards, language dominance measures, etc.-Reschly 
discusses bias in assessment from the perspective of different definitions of bias; underlying assumptions of the courts in 
placement bias cases; research on bias in tests; and procedures for enhancing fairness in assessment. Mercer's approach to 
Terminating bias stresses the collection of a broad variety of data; different models of assessment; and use of pluralistic 
norms. • 

Appendix 1 y 

Protection in Evaluation Procedures Provisions 
. of PL 94-142 Rules and Regulations 

- Protection in Evaluation Procedures -* 

§ 121a.530 General. 

(a) ^Each State educational agency shall insure that each public agency establishes and implements procedures 
which meet the requirements of §§ 121.a-530-121a.534, 

(b) Testing and evaluation materials and procedures used for the purposes of evaluation and placement of 
handicapped children must be selected and administered so as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory, 

(20 U.S.C. 1412(5)(C).) 

. § 121a'.531 Preplacement evaluation. 

Before any action is taken with respect to the initial placement of a handicapped child in a- special education 
program, a full and individual evaluation of the child's educational needs must be conducted in accordance with the 
requirements of § 121a. 532. ■ - • ; 

(20 U.S.C. 1412(5)(C).j „ 

§ 121a. 532 Evaluation procedures. 

State and local educational ageacies shall insure, at a minimum, that: , ' \ 

(a) Tests and other evaluatiorfnrnaterials: 

(1) Are provided and administered in the child's native language or other mode of communication, unless it is 
clearly not feasible to do so; % - 4 ' 

(2) Have been validated for> the specific purpose for whfch they are used; and ° 

(3) Are administered by trained personnel in conformance with the instructions provided by their producer; 

(b) Tests and other evaluation materials include those tailored to assess specific areas of educational need and not 
merely those which are designed to provide a single general intelligence quotient; 1 

(c) Tests are selected and administered so as best to ensure that when a test is administered to a child with. 
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impaired . . . sensory, manual; or speaking skills, the test results accurately reflect the child's aptitude or 
achievement level or whatever other factors the test purports to measure, rather than reflecting the child.'simpaired 
sensory, manual, or speaking skills (except where those skills are the factors which the test purports'tb measure); 

(cH^No single procedure is'used as the sole criterion for determining an appropriate educational program for a child; 
anjcr ... . — t . 

•(e) The evaluation is made by a multidisciplinary team or-group of persons, including at least one'teacher or other 
specialist with knowledge in the area of suspected disability. J ■ 

(f) The child Is assessed in allareas related to the suspected disability, including; where appropriate, health, tfision, 
hearing, social and emotional status, general intelligence, academic performance, communicative status, a^fa motor , 
abilities. • • 

(20 U.S.C. 1412(5)(Q.) i ■ *" . ; * . * 1 % . 

Comment. Children who have a speech impairment as their primary handicap may not need a complete battery of 
assessments (e.g., psychological, physical, or adaptive behavior). H owever, a qualified speech-language pathologist 
would (1) evaluate each speech impaired child using procedures that.are appropriate for the diagnosis and appraisal 
of speech and language disorders, and (2) where necessary, make referrals for additional assessments needed tomake 
an appropriate placement decision. %■■.-' 

\ 

§ 121a, 533 Placement procedures . 

(a) In interpreting evaluation data and in making placement decisions, each agency shall: 
(l}<DraWrUpon-informatiorhfrorn a variety,Qf solirces r including aptitude und achievement tests,. teacher recom- 
mendation, physical condition, social or cultural background, and adaptive behavior; 

(2) Insure that information obtained from^all of these sources is documented and carefully considered;* 

(3) Insure that the placement decision is made by a group^of persons, including personslcnowledgeable about 
the child, the meaning of the evaluation data, and the placement options; and 

(4) Insure that the placement decision is made in conformity with the least restrictive environment rules in 
§§ 121a. 550-121a.554. * / ^ % * . ■• 

(b) If a determination is made that a child is handicapped and needs special education and related services, an 
individualized education program must be developed for the child in accordance with' §§ 121a.340-121a.349 of 
Subpart C. * '" ■ 

(20 U.S.C. 1412(5)(C); 1414(a)(5).) 

Comment: Paragraph (a)(1) includes a list of examples of sources that may be used by a public agency in making 
placement decisions. The agency would not have to Use all the sources in every, instance. The point of the requirement 
is to insure that more than one source 'is used in interpreting evaluation data and in making placement decisions. For 
example, while all of the* named sources would have to be used for a child whose suspected disability is mental 
retardation, they would not be necessary for certain other handicapped children, such as a child who has a severe 
articulation disorder as his primary handfcap. For such a child, the speech-language pathologist, in complying with 
the multisourCB requirement, might use (1) a standardized test of articulation, and (2) observation of the child's 
articulation behavior in conventional speech.. 

§ 121a.534 Revaluation. •>_..*■ 

Each State and local educational agency shall insure: . < 

(a) That each handicapped child's individualized education program is reviewed in accordance with §§ 121a. 340- 
121a. 349 of Subpart C, and .. " . ^ 

(b) That an evaluation of the child, based on procedures which meet the requirement's under § 121a. 532. -is 
conducted every three years or more frequently if conditions warrant or if the child's parents or teacher requests an 
evaluation. , . * 

(20 U.S.C. 1412(5)(C).) 
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Assessing Emotionally Disturbed Students: 
An Introduction „ 

The underlying assumption of this section is that assessment of emotionally disturbed students by school 
psychologists must l^e related directly*to educational decision making. Because the statement is deceptively sjmple, 
,.^.~.one_.may..beaempted a school" 7 

psychologist, I evaluate children to help them in schools. 0 In practice, many school psychologists assess emotionally 
disturbed children and youth and hope that educators will use the report. Others correctly preferto use the decisions 
that educators must make about emotionally disturbed students to guide their assessments- 

Education personnel often find'ttfe assessments of school psychologists to' be irrelevant in daily classroom 
decisions (Bardon, 1971 ). We can understand this complaint better if we inspect the decisions educators make when 
. they plan and. carry out programs for emotionally disturbed (E.D.) students. Educators depend °on schdol 
psychologists to help them decide the specific objectives of a program, the techniques for teaching these objectives/ 
. anofthe most appropriate methods for evaluating their attainment. Unfortunately, the standard assessments of E.d! * 0 
students by school psychologists often are not aimed at providing the data to make these decisions. Rather, their 
primal function is (and has been) to provide clinically rich descriptive data from which hypotheses can be 
» generated about the nature and cause of emotional disturbance! Thus information may help to label a student but 
rarely meets the needs of educators who must plan programs which help that student. ~ 
• The objectives of school psychologists who assess students for emotional disturbance differ from those of a 
clinical psychologist or psychiatrist. The latter mental health professionals usually treat clients in private offices, 
clinics, qr hospitals: Their assessments are designed to help them to make decisions about treatments which they ' 
will carry out in these settings. School psychologists, on the other hand, rarely work directly with emotionally 
disturbed students, eifher alone or in non-school settings. Rather, in school settings, it is the educators who work 
directly with students. '.„ 

School psychologists, then* must recognize that their assessments are relevant to the following realities: (a) 
Emotionally disturbed students will be helped primarily in a school setting; (B) programs for them will bedeveloped 
and carried out by educators; (c) the objectives of such programs must bestated.in terms of measurable changes in 
attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors; and (d) educators look to school psychologists for guidance in deciding which 
objectives to teach, how to teach them, and how to evaluate progress. \ ' ' " ■ 

This section of the module is concerned with the nonbiased assessment of.emotionally disturbed students. The 
position taken is that biased assessments are those that place students in ineffective programs that do not provide 
appropriate opportunities for social and educational development. Nonbiased assessments, on the other hand, lead 
to effective programs that help emotionally disturbed students to achieve socially and educationally important 
goalsArid objectives. When assessments are related directly to educational decision making, they are potentially less • 
• biased than those that are not so related. , I 

Assessments of emotional disturbance are enhanced and more informationis acquired through direct observation,, 
systematic interviewing, and self-reports. The use of.projectivejdevices is not ruled out but Their relevance to 
educationatdecision making is questionable. Consequently, the assessment of emotional disturbance throug h figure 
1 drawin g s, TAT ^AT*JloJSciiach^r^entence-eom this paper. 

Objectives of Section 

1. To recognize or formulate your own beliefs of and assumptions on the nature^of emotional disturbance. 

2. To distinguish between psychometric-testing and psychological assessment. 

3. To list factors that affect ones judgment to label a student emotionally disturbed. 

4. To relate assessment needs to PL 94-142 requirements.for the development and implementation of IEPs for 
• exceptional children. 

5. To describe the essential differences between behavioral assessments and more traditional assessments 
of emotional disturbance. « 

6. To discuss the' importance of relationships between assessment and educational programming for' • 
emotionally disturbed children. * ■ 

7. To relate the preceding objective to issues of nonbiased assessment. < . 

8. To evaluate opinions on the bias of behavioral assessment against minority groups. 

9. To state the three basic.decisions that assessments of emotional disturbance must help to make! 

10. To list the sources of data for each of the three decisions. 

11. To describe assessment techniques that help to gather the*information for the preceding decisions. 

12. To describe three sources of data that help to decide if a "student qualifies for the emotionally disturbed 
label. 

13. To describe how an -interview with a teacher, can help to gather data to facilitate decisions on which . 
educational strategies best can help an. emotionally disturbed child. 

14. ; To summarize the evidence 'for the validity, and reliability of classroom observations, behavioral Q 

interviews; and self-reports for assessing emotional disturbance* -> 
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- PRETEST 

1. Educators and mental health professionals alike are concerned, about the critical indicators of emotional 
disturbance. Which statement below best indicates the correct st ate o f affairs concerningvindicatars of ED? 

— ar-The-best-indicators-of emotiDn~d^Sturbance are conduct disorders seen in eiementaryschodl, f 

b. There is basic agreement among mental health professionals about the critical indicators of ED, * 

c. There is 'much disagreement among mental health professionals about the critical indicators of ED, 
d- Teachers arid school psychologists view the indicators of ED similarly. 

2. Most experts agree that the causes of ED lie in early childhood rearing patterns. % 
True 9 .; 
False 1 

3. Which of the following statements* represents the best comparison between psychometric testing and 
psychological assessment of ED? 

a. Psychological assessment ijp a more objective, data-based^process. 

b. Both are subjective processes using essentially subjective data. 

c. Psychometric testing provides the "data for the subjective judgments made in psychological assessment. 

d. They are essentially the same. 

* 4. Assessment of emotional disturbance is influenced by the values of particular communities and individuals in 
^ \- the community. / 
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True • 
False a ^ 

.5. Nonbehavioral assessments of emotional disturbance tend to 

a. be concerned with variables unrelated to labeling decisions , 

b. be unrelated to educational. decisions • ■ 

c. provide more valid data than behavioral assessments on which to base labeling decisions 

d. depend heavily % on interviews and self-reports . y. 

6. Self.-reports of thoughts and feelings are minimized in behavioral assessment. 
True 

JFalse__ * 

7. Closer relationships between assessments of emotional disturbance and educational interventions to help the 
emotionally disturbed will lead to . 

a. more effective programs i* 5 

b. more nonbiased assessment • 

c. better meeting the mandates of PL 94-142 ' 
r d. a & c only 

e. a, b, & c " 
* * 

8. The strength of behavioral assessment lies in its close relationship with educational programming. 

True 

False • " 

9. The decision to label a child emotionally disturbed should be based on data and affirmative answers to which of 
the following question(s): 

a; Do the child's problems make him appear significantly different from his peers or classmates? 
b- Do the child's problems interfere with his learning and development? 

c. Are the problems such that the child can't be helped in the regular classroom? 

d. all of the above 

e. a & c only • 

.10. In behavioral assessment, normative comparisons are not drawn between students. 

• True - * 

False '' • « 

Self- Assessment of Current Practices % 

Place a check next tp those statements that describe your techniques for assessing emotional disturbance. 

[ — 1. Identify specific educational decisions that need to be made about a referred student prior to beginning 

the assessment process. 

2. Select techniques that will provide data to help make the preceding decisions. 

3. Gather observable descriptions of the student's problems from relevant school personnel. 

; — 4. Identify specific educational goals for the student. 

5. Focus assessment on the specific problems and goals identified previously which will form the 

objecxives of the student's IEP. # * 

6. Gather observational data on the student in various school settings where different \asks are required of 

the student and different structures are given to her/him, . 
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7. Gather data on the extent of simifar problems among classmates. 



8. Gather data on the details and success of efforts to help the studenHn the regular classroom. 

%. ■ ■ 

9. Use a Variety of assessment techniques, including.behavioral observations, systematic interviews, and 
self-reports. 

10. Gather-data on how the tasks, structures, and motivations of different environments affect the student's' 
behavior. - „ k " 

11. Gather criterion-referenced data on academic skills deficits. T 

12. Provide recommendations to increase the student's appropriate behaviors"" and decrease the 
inappropriate ones. 

13. Provide recommendations to help the student to achieve IEP objectives. Included should be tasks that , 
provide success, the structure that allows the student to work best, and the motivation techniques likely 
to help the student to initiate, persist in, and complete program tasks. 

14. Provide suggestions on how to evaluate the student's achievement of IEP objectives. 



.. Assessment of Emotional Disturbance: 
General Considerations 

Defining Emotional Disturbance 

Tlje label "emotionally disturbed" perhaps is the most 
problematic of all special education labels. Psychologists, 
educators, and parents shrink at the prospect of applying 
this label to students because of the surplus of meanings 

attached, to it. Moreover, - the problem is compounded than personality or medical model terminology (Becgan, 
because there is little agreement about what the label yJ3yrness, & Kratochwill, 1979). 

denotes. Psychiatrists, school psychologists, classroom* The second question of Task 1 asked your conception of 
teachers, psychiatric social workers, and other mental the major causey of emotional disturbance. Psychiatrists, 



perceive and conceptualize student problems affects their 
expectations for and actual teaching ' behavior toward 
students. Teachers who conceptualize students' problems in 
more behavioral, terms (as opposed to medical model 
concepts) hold high expectations for the usefulness of 
classroom efforts (Tombari & Bergan, 1978). Also, s teachers. 
are likely to provide more extensive remedial efforts to help 
students when problems are defined in behavioral rather 



health professionals differ on what the term means, whatare 
the salient symptoms of, emotional disturbance, arid what is 
its etiology. 
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Task 1 

Examine your beliefs and assumptions about the nature of 
emotional disturbance by answering the following ques- 
tions; • 

A. In your; opinion, what are the signs of emotional 
disturbance? List at least seven of them. 

B. What do you consider to be the ma/or causes of 
\. emotional disturbance? " 



Fremont and his associates asked questions like these of 
'teachers, school psychologists, and other mental health 
/Workers (Fremont, Kingsporn, & Wilson^ 1976). The 

/responses/fney received were classified into two groups: — „„„ „ t UK . culuuuuai 

conducj/disorders and personality disorders. Conduct disturbanjfevery likely could be expressed in the often heard 

disorders are IjehatoLoral problems [e^g., attention seeking, Igment/'What can we do at school to really help this-student? 



J syc 

school psychologists, and other mental health professionals 
typically view the causes in terms of an underlying mental 
illness. This illness often is believed to be an outgrowth of 
early childhood rearing patterns. For years, many special 
educators viewa4 certain emotionally disturbed students as 
minimally braiA injured (Hewett, 1968). There is. little 
research to support either viewpoint. In fact, little is known 
about the causes ot^emotional disturbance. 

The issue center! on which conception of emotional 
disturbance is mow likely to bring about effective school 
programs for needy students. The opinion of this -author is 
that a behavioral rather. than a medical model is of greater 
value to school programs for emotionally disturbed 
students. 7 • 

Imagine yourself a teacher of emotionally disturbed 
students, or a regular education teacher with an E.D. student 
mainstreamed in your classroom. You are told that the cause 
of the student's problems is some mental illness or rriinimal 
brain injury. Your view of the relationship between remedial 
classroorn efforts arid the "real cause" of the emotional 



. general classroom disruptiveness, fighting, hyperactivity, 
profanity, uncooperativeness, and temper tantrums]. Per- 
sonality disorders subsume characteristics such as anxiety, 
depression, hypersensitivity, lack of self-confidence, dis- 
interestedness, shyness, withdrawal, and phobias. Conduct 
disorders encompass'more observable, measurable, situation- 
specific problems whereas personality disorders are more 
abstract and inferential. . * ^ 

School personnel, such as teachers and counselors, are" 
more likely to describe emotional disturbance/in. terms of ' 
conduct disorders. Psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers typically describe emotional 
disturbance as a personality disorder and school psycholo- 
gists tend to share their views. 

The issue is not which group is right or wrong but, rather, 
which position leads to educational efforts that are likely to 
benefit emotionally disturbed Students in the. least 
restrictive school setting. The manner in which educators 



Tn^ damage already has been done!". 

Now consider "an alternative view of emotional disturb-:, 
ance. This view states thatstudents' behaviors are learned, 
that they, reflect how people behave toward them, 
particularly teachers and parents. If adults v and children 
learn improved ways of dealing wjth these behaviors, the 
problems aremoj-e likely to be resolved. This perspective, in 
the opinion of this author, more likely leads to patient, 
consistent, and effective interventions at. home and school. 
Thus, o the viewpoint in this paper is that emotional 
disturbance is'defined best as inappropriate overt or covert 
behavior (e.g., thoughts, fears, attitudes). The immediate 
environment of the student significantly contributes to the 
development and maintenance of this behavior. Likewise, 
changes in the environment can help the student to learn 
appropriate ways of behaving. This view facilitates 
communication between parents, teachers, and school 
psychologists. The behavioral perspective on the nature of 
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emotional disturbance _and the factors influencing its 
development provides the rationale for the assessment 
procedures. 

Testing vs. Assessment 



Task 2 

Be/ore beginning this section on the assessment o/emotionol 
disturbance, describe in your own words the important 
differences between psychometric testing ond psychological 
ossessment. • 



Psychometric testing is the administration and scoring of 
tests (e.g., intelligence, personality, and achievement tests). 
It is largely an objective procedure. Computing an IQ, 
figuring a percentile, or drawing a profUe on a personality 
inventory are straightforward tasks reqv^ring little subjec- 
tive judgment. However, when we make interpretations or 
draw conclusions from the data (e.g., that a student is an 
overachiever, unintelligent, or obsessive-compulsive), we 
cross the boundary of testing into the realm of assessment. 

Assessment is the interpretation of data derived from 
psychometric testing and other information-gathering 
techniques. Testing techniques provide the raw data from 
which assessments" are formed. Assessment is a judgmental 
process based on data. When one assesses intelligence,. one 
makes one's best judgment of a student's ability to adapt to 
the environment; the IQ . score assists in making that 
judgment. Similarly, in assessing ^motional disturbance, 
school psychologists make a" judgment tmjt a student cannot 
adjust to normal classroom rules and routines and requires a_ 
' special education program to do so. OJreervation, interview, 
► and self-report data help one to rmrtfe this jutigment. 

School psychologists often lose sight of this distinction 
between testing and assessment. They would like to believe 
that their judgments are objective because they useobjective 
data-gathering techniques. However, assessments are 
subjective and prone to all the biases inherent in any 
judgmental activity. 

Thus, school psychologists must realize that when they 
call someone "emotionally disturbed" they are making a 
subjective assessment that represents their best judgment. 
This lsjnpt to imply that the data base for such judgments is 
subjective. Quite the contrary. Some data v collection 
strategies are objective,' reliable, and valid. However, after 
all the data are collected, there is no magic formula for 
analysis that insures correct labeling, classification, and 
intervention. 0 

Factors Affecting Judgments About Emotional Disturbance 



. Task 3 . 

Given thot the decision' to label a- student emotionally 
disturbed is subjective, list those factors thot moy offect 
your judgment in so JobeJing o ( student. 



, In this section we examine the factors that affect our 
assessments of emotional disturbance, the traditional data 
base for such judgments, and a data base that is consistent 
with the requirements, of PL 94-142 and the thesis of this 
paper/ 

Many factors influence our judgments of "whether a 
student is emotionally disturbed. One factor is our choice of 
aspects of a student's behavior to observe. We know that we 
can increase the reliability and validity of our judgments by 
increasing the number of behaviors we observe and the 
length of time over which our observations are conducted; 



ho wever, time and money require that we observe 
-selectively. We caji observe samples of actual behavior; 
. obtain self-reports of behavior, beliefs, attitudes, or fears; or 
examine the reports of others The techniques we select 
inevitably affect the pictures we obtain of students and the 
judgments we make ofihem. 

The setting in which^we-observe a student influences our 
assessments^Many school^psychologists see children only in 
a one-to-one"testing situation. Observing them on play- 
grounds, in reading or physical education classes, cafeterias, 
' or at home certainly provides a different perspective. 

The occasions on which we observe also influence our 
picture of a student. The data obtained by observing, 
interviewing, or testing a child on Monday morning are 
different from those obtained Friday afternoon. Likewise, a 
student's behavior* in class, on tests, or in interviews will 
vary front early morning, to just before lunch, or after 
physical education class. 9 ' 

The social desirability of a behavior pattern also can affect 
judgments abouta child.. The behaviors that are judged 
^acceptable vary from decade to decade, by geographical 
region, and from one individual 'tp another. Sex role 
expectations and cultural or raciaPstereotypfng may v biasour 
conclusions about the appropriateness of behaviors ob- 
served. (The section of this module by Henderson, 
"Nonbiased Assessment: Sociocultural Considerations, 
further discusses this issue). 

Begelman (1975), in e thoughtful analysis of classification 
§nd labeling issues, .cautioned ■ that identifying problem 
behaviors is noFa value-neutral task: 

The very notion of a problem behavior is conceptually linked 
to issues in the realm of law, ethics, and value. . . . To call 
someone a behavior problem is not to depict it in the abstract, 
. but to judge it concretely, typically in terms of a tacit system 
of values. (Begelman, 1975, p. 163) 

Thus, the^what, when, where, and how of data collection 
iaffect our judgments. We have no completely objective 
^criteria for defining emotional disturbance. This problem 
may lead some school psychologists to avoid participation in 
J2.D. assessments or, labeling a child as emotionally 
disturbed. However, one's appreciation of the difficulties of 
applying a label should not be a deterrent; rather, it should be 
an impetus for making the assessment as comprehensiveand 
Valid as possible. ■ ■ * • ■ 

Traditional Data Bases for Assessment 

Specific guidelines and criteria exist for assessing mental 
retardation or even learning disabilities,, but comparable 
guidelines do not exist for assessing emotional disturbance. 
However, examining the psychological reports of such 
assessments allows us to determine the data base that is 
traditionally used by school psychologists to 'identify 
•emotional disturbance. These reports usually include 
psychologists' observations of the students at the time of 
testing, IQ test, norm-referenced acfiievement test, human 
figure drawing, and other projective techniques, such as.the 
TAT, yCAT, or Rorschach. Also included are the anecdotal 
repocts by teachers and parents. An example'of an'E.D. 
evaluation by a school psychologist using these data sources 
follows. 

Psychological Evaluation 

Name: Bill Daniels J . 
D.O.B.: 2/1/68 

Dates of Testing: 10/5, 10/7, 10/13, 10/19 
Examiner: Robert Thomas 

Referral: 

Bill, a 12-year-old male referred for evaluation by his 
J.H.S. principal, is on school suspension for bringing a 
knife to school. His teachers report lack of interest in all 
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school subjects, difficulty making friends, and immature 
behavior. His parents report that BUT lately has been 
spending a lot of time in his room by himself. They also 
suspect him of drinking alcohol from the liquor closet. v 

Bases for Evaluation: 

" ^Clinical • 
*WISC-R 

MMPI ; ; 
H-T-P Technique 
Rorschach 
AT • - 
RAT . - 

Teacher observations 

Behavioral Observations: 

Bill is an attractive, well-built, 12-year-old who was 
dressed neatly and appropriately for the assessment 
sessions. He remained cooperative" and motivated 
throughout. He appeared anxious; nevertheless, he 
persisted at tasks, and spontaneously , volunteered 
information about himself and his family. Bill expressed 
concern with his-inability to control events — almost as if 
fate were making him bad. He finds school boring and 
.friends difficult to make. He said that he brought the knife 
to school because another boy threatenedto get him. Bill 
said that you should believe someone who says that he is 
going to get you in this area of the city; He stated that he 
felt depressed, tense, and unable to determine what was 
happening to his life. •» ' x . 

WISC-R: V 

VIQ = 90 

PIQ = 95 . , , ■ 

FSIQ = 94 

Bill's FSIQ on the WISC-R placed him in the average range 
of intellectual functioning. Bill's scores do not correspond 
with his school performance, with gradesranging from C 
. to F. The test results suggest that emotional factors and/or 
perceptual motor" difficulties may be interfering in Bill's 
school performance. The subtest scores also suggest the 
presence of anxiety and depressive tendencies. . 

MMPI- ■ \ ^ / % " j 

The validity scales indicate this profile to be valid. The ; 
clinical profile indicates the presence of nonconformist 
and deviant attitudes and values, as well as aggressive 
and antisocial tendencies. The tendency to act out 
impulsively in response to anxiety and depression also is 
indicated/ There appears to be some concern witH 
sexuality which is common for a boy this age. Tendencies 
to use repression and denial to defend against psychologi- 
^ cal conflicts are also suggested. The profile, \n addition, 
. indicates current moderate depression, pessimism, and 
? worry. / " . ' * 

Projective Results: . a 

Bill's responses to the HTP, Rorschach, 'and TAT suggest 
pervasive feelings of tension r and anxiety which 
accompany feelings of uncertainty, insecurity, and lack of 
control over events. Emotional ability, Jmpulsivity, and 
the tendency to act out emotionaftresponses ajso are 
suggested. There appears to be much conflict surrounding 
the expression of aggressive or hostile impulses. 
Concerns with sexuality also are suggested. Bill copes 
with these conflicts through withdrawal, escape into 
fantasy, denial, rationalization, and acting out. 

Achievement Tests: V 

Bill Jias a„ grade equivalent score of 4.2 on the* WRAT 
reading, 4.4 in math; all scores almost two, years below 
grade level. Given Bill's IQ, these scores suggest that 
emotional problems are interfering with school learning. 



"Teachers Observations; 

Teachers report that Bill is uncooperative, rarely turns in 
assignments, often is late to class, and does not relate to 
■J? adults. He has few friends. The friends he has are 
•'misfits" like Bill. " « 

Summary: ..' 
Bill obtained a FSIQ of 94, placing him in the average 
range of intellectual functioning. His school achievement 
is below what would be expected given his IQ. This 
suggests the emotional difficulties may be affecting his 
performance at school. Bill appears to be experiencing 
general feelings of. anxiety,, depression 1 / and loss of 
control. The testing indicates the presence of pervasive 
feelings of uncertainty, inadequacy, and helplessness. Bill 

y appears to be emotionally labile with tendencies to act 
impulsively in ^response to feelings of anxiety and 
depression. The testing also indicates aggressive, opposi- 
tional, and antisocial tendencies, along with conflicts 
surrounding the expression of these impulses. Much of 
Bill's current distress appears to be relatedLto conflicts 
surrounding feelings involving himself and relationships 

r with his parents. It appears that the knife incident was an 
impulsive act in response to a threat and does not 
necessarily indicate a pattern of delinquent beifavior. 

Recommendations: 

1. Placement in a special education program classified as 
emotionally disturbed* , 

2. Individual psychotherapy to enable Bill, to explore 
• current discomfort and to aid in .the alleviation of his 

current anxiety and depression. 
3t Family therapy, at a later date, if assessed to be 
appropriate, to improve family relationships. 

In light of the preceding discussion oifTR^need for clear 
relationships between assessment and school intervention, 
and for an objective data base for our subjective judgments, 
numerous questions t are posed by this assessment. * 

Specifying the problem. What is the school problem for 
which Bill is being judged emotionally disturbed? The report 
itself ruled out the knife* incidenLas significant. The only 
other specific behaviors mentioned are lateness and miss eo/ 
assignments, but nq reliable measures are presented on the 
extent of either problem. Thus, with respect to 'behavior 
problems alone, there, appears little basis for labeling TBill 
E.D. . 

The assessment turned up numerous, hypothesized, 
affect* ve^problems that include anxiety, depression, sense of 
loss of control, feelings of inadequacy, and helplessness. 
Outside of the testing situation, haw is each problem 
•manifested? Nothing is said aboiitthe specific nature of the 
anxiety or depression. The projective techniques are a rich 
' source of hypotheses, none of which is validated in the 
assessment. This report presents a weak case for a diagnosis 
of emotional disturbance. Although the projective tech- 
niques suggest tendenties to act out hostile impulses and 
antisocial, oppositional, and aggressive feelings, no inci- 
dents of fighting, classroom disruption, or widespread 
noncompliance with school rules are reported. It appears 
that Bill has learned to cope with these hypothesized 
tendencies, although , the repoft chooses to ignore the 
possibility of such . an asset. 

^Setting goals and objectives for the E.D. program. The 
assessment is rich in clinical descriptions of hypothesized' 
problems but it provides little help to educators who must 
decide on goals and objectives for.Bill's program. Which 
behavioral change should the program focus on: social 
skills? hand # ing in assignments? conversing with adults? 
getting to school on time? verbal acting out of hostile 
impulses? What affective change should *the teacher try to 
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bring abc^ut: positive aelf-talk?_akil!sInjlQPfo^ 



expressions both overt and covert, of confidence in, oneself? 
What healthy beliefs should the program try to foater: the 
v.alue of school learning? importance of friends? WhajL. 
academic skills should be taught? At the very leasj^ an 
aaaeaament should aasiat educatora in specifying thefoci of 
an E.D 1 . program. 
.•Suggestions for achieving goals and objectives. Educators 
look to psychologists for cluea on how to help\children..The 
report on Bill offers none. Moreover, the repont implies that 
the cause of the problem lies in dis^irbed family 
relationshps. The obvious conclusion is, "Unfil the family 
problems are resolved, what success can we have at school?". 
. Suggestions for evaluating progress in the E.D, program. 
How will educators know if efforts to help Bill are 
successful? T^e-reporUignores the issue of evaluating Bill's 
progress. ^ \ 

This report is byno means a caricature. It is typical of 
those read in a survey of psychological reports (Tombari & 
Brein, 1978). Th«pwp^^t such reports is not to meet the 
needs of educator*^d^»?qeram decisions but to meet the 
need of psychologist ^hfrv classification and labeling 
decisions— a legitimate n&kcr^that grows out of legal 
mandates. However, the strategies suggested in this paper 
allow, psychologists to conduct assessments for emotional 
disturbance that meet both legaVand educational needs. 

What type of data should an) E.D. assessment include? 
Answers to this question come, in part, from-PL 94-142's 
requirements for individualized , educational "programs 
(IEPs). This law requires schools to develop, carry out, and 
evaluate an IEP for every child receiving special service. 
Such a plan must include information on the following: 

• Current levels of performance in academic and social- 
emotional areas. 0 

• Previous educational efforts to help the student. 

• General areas of need/ 

• Instructional objectives. 

» The nature of services to help the student achievethe 
objectives. 

• The expected duration of services. 

. • Procedures for measuring student progress; — 
To the greatest extent possible.^ an assessment of 
emotional disturbance should provide data that facilitate 
making decisions about each IEP ^lement. The following 
. discussion of behavioral assessmentiuitlines^ways that are 
likely to facilitate 3 decisions about labeling, IEP develop- 
ment, and evaluation. 

Behavioral Assessment As an Alternative to Traditional 
Assessments of Emotional Disturbance 

Defining Behavioral Assessment. The primary functions 
of behavioral assessments are to identify problems in 
measurable terms, isolate the environmental variables that 
control the problems/select a treatment technique to resolve 
the problem, and evaluate the effects of the treatment. 
(Ciniinero, Calhoun, & Adams; 1977). 

In behavioral assessment tjie focus of measurement is on 
the problem behaviors which are reported by teachers, 
parents, or the students themse!ves\ The behaviors that are 
measured may be overt (e.g., fighting, swearing, out-of-seat, 
and general . disruptiveness), covert and cognitive (e.g., 
beliefs/images, and thoughts), or covert and affective (e.g., 
attitudes, fears, feelings). Many naive behaviorists and 
mental health professionals incorrectly assume that behav- 
ioral assessment is confined to studying operant behavior in 
natural settings. Behavioral assessment, however, is 
concerned with what students say they do, think, and feel as 
well as with what they actually do, think, and feel. 

Behavioral assessment makes no assumptions about the 
underlying, meaning of pbservedjbe^iaAjiors .and reported 
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objects of assessment and intervention/Consequently, they 
are studied directly in the environment in which they occur. 
If a student is referred for the evaluation of emotional 
disturbance becau$ahe fights, has no friends, thinks adults *' 
are all out to get him, and reports frequent headaches and 
vomiting, then the objects of assessment and program 
planning become the same fighting, social skills, irrational 
thoughts, and physical st&tes which are examined, as much 
as possible, in the environment in which they occur. ; , 

The contrast between traditional assessment and behav- 
ioral assessment is evident. In the first, the importance of 
behavioral topographyand setting is down played. Reported 
behaviors, thoughts, feelings, or fears are regarded aa 
symptoms of some underlying disturbance. Inasmuch as 
such assessment assumes that stable traits within the 
individual are the cause of consistent behavior regardless ,of 
the situation, the content of test items or interview questions 
is unimportant (G.oldfried & Linehan, 1977). For example, the 
intent of^projective techniques is disguised so that persons 
will reveal what is troubling them. Behavioral assessment, 
on the other hand, views fears, irrational thoughts, 
behavioral excesses or deficits^, and attitudes as. the very 
objects of measurement and program planning. „'■' 

Behavioral assessment meets- the requirements of PL 94- / 
142 to a greater extent than does traditional Assessment. The 
development of an IEP requires the specific fneasTifement of 
current levels of performance in all areas of concern. A - 
thorough behavioral assessment accomplishes this require- 
ment by assessing directly the problems identified by , ■' 
teachers, parents, or students themselves. 

An IEP requires statements on the specific objectives to 
work toward, including behaviors that must be increased as 
well as decreased. Behavioral assessment requires an 
assessment of both the problem behaviors and the more 
adaptive behaviors which the psychologist hopes will ^ 
emerge. 

An IEP.requires a detailed description of the nature 'of 
services that can help the student to achieve program 
objectives. Behavioral assessment studies the child's 
environment to determine which factors are leading to and 
maintaining problems, arid which Variables are missing that 
promote progress. ' * 

An IEP must specify how progress toward objectives will 
be measured. The very techniques of behavioral assessment 
provide the basis for program evaluation. The following 
subsection describes how such assessment is carried out. 

Behavioral Assessment of Minority Students , 

Behavioral assessment appears to. meet the needs of 
educators better than do traditional assessment modes but 
the question of its nonbiased characteristics remains to be 
discussed. In accordance with Reschly's conceptualization 
of assessment bias (see section of module on the nonbiased 
assessment of mentally retarded students), I believe that 
behavioral assessment potentially is the least biased 
assessment approach winch can be used to evaluate 
emotionally disturbed students., 



Task4 : " , 

Read the following conceptualization of assessment bias, in 
your own words, describe the major point,_which is how 
assessment bias should be viewed. 

A better perspective on nonbiasjed assessment can be 
developed by considering the entire purpose of our 
professional roles. Siihple and narrow-minded avoidance 
of "placement bias" in special education is of dubious 
value to the minority students who are failing in regular 
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classrooms. The broader issue is jfibviding moje effective 
~^ucdtibnlal"interventions for minority children and 
youth. Stubborn defense of the current pattern of 
overrepresentation or strict avoidance ■ of so called 
"placement bias" are both "nonsolutions" to the challenge 
of nonbiased assessment. Against this background, the 
following definition of bias in assessment was developed: 
Assessment which does not result in effective interven- 
tions should be regarded as useless, nnd biased or unfair as . 
well if ethnic or racial minorities are differentially exposed 
to ineffective programs as a result of assessment activities. 
(Reschly. 1979) 

•The two essential-components of this definition of test 
bias are usefulness andfairness. The first— usefulness— - 
is seen in assessments resulting in effective interventions 
that improve skills and competencies, and thereby 
enhance opportunities. This goal should continue to be^ 
paramount for school psychologists and special education 
services. The usefulness of all assessment procedures 
(including intelligence tests] should be determined on the ^ 
basis of their contributions to this goal. It is acknowl- I 
edged, in some instances, that assessments lead to 
accurate, diagnoses for which no k,nown effective 
interventions can be found. These diagnoses still may be 
valid fin the sense of validity used by Cromwell, 
Blashfield. and Strauss, 1976) if they improve estimation 
of the prognosis or contrioute to the prevention of the" 
condition in future cases. However, if effective interven- 
tions cannot be developed, accurate' prognostic estimates 
or the prevention of the condition in the future rarely are 
of benefit to the individual being assessed. 

Fairness if related closely to the notion of usefulness. 
Assessments and accompanying diagnoses, are inter- 
preted as biased or unfair if they result in the 
overrepresentation of minorities in' programs that are 
ineffective, or if no interventions at all are planned. Under 
such circumstances, the diagnosis may be accurate ^and 
the assessment conducted competently, but there is no . 
benefit to the individual Moreover, if a negative *" 
connotation or stigma is associated with a pgrticular 
diagnosis, and if this diagnosis occurs more often with 
minority children, then the assessments leading to thct 
diagnosis are regarded as biased or. unfair. On the other 
hand, assessments that lead to the accurate description of 
current behaviors, and to effective interventions should > 
be regarded as fair or unbiased regardless of rhe racial- 
ethnic 'composition of the student groups; Over- or 
underrepresentation of minorities in various ajassificat- 
tions or programs is not sufficient to establish bias in this 
conception. 



Reschly's major point is that an assessment process which 

, is directly related to effective intervention strategies has a 
. far. greater potential for being nonbiased than an assessment 

/process that leads to ineffective programs or no programs at . 
all, Effective intervention strategies work toward specific, 

. /measurable objectives, manipulate immediate environmen- 
tal events (antecedents .and consequents) to help students to 

. achieve desirable goals and include built-in "evaluation' 
methods to assess progress. Behavioral assessment, then, 
potentially minimizes bies because it leads to the develop- 
ment of effective school programs. 

Garcia (1975). argued, however, that behavioral assess- 
ment and intervention can ber-ysed in a discriminatory 
manner. He suggested that minority students may~exhibit 
patterns of behavior which," although appropriate in their 
cultural context, may become the targets of behavior 
modification in the schools*. Behavioral techhiques are 
viewed as a means of control through suppression of 
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behavior which is considered inappropriate in the school 
setting; hence, they ca'mbe biased against minority groups. 
To prevent this, Garcia suggests (hat a minority representa- 
tive should be*present when any behavior programs are to be 
planned for minority students. These important points merit 
further discussion. 1 

The belief - that users of behavioral assessment and 
intervention techniques are solely concerned with the 
^suppression of inappropriate behaviors — the so-called "be 
still, be quiet, be docile" goals of behavior modification 
(Winett & Winkler, 1972)— js a misconception. In fact, texts 
discussing behavioral assessment and therapy clearly 
indicate that interventions cannot be successful if they seek 
only to eliminate problems; behavioral assessment and 
intervention also must be concerned with instillingappropri- 
^fe coping mechanisms (Cipltnero, et. al., 1977). Even a 
cursory glance at the behavioral assessment literature 
convinces ort&that this' approach does not preclude the 
selection of humanistic objectives (e.g., to increase positive 
thoughts and attitudes and to develop coping behaviors). 

In general, there are two types of behavioral change which 
should be encouraged in the school setting: the reduction^ 
behavioral excesses and the.maximization of behavior that is 
deficient. Excesses usually take the form of behaviors, 
thoughts or affective responses that clearly interfere with a 
.student's ow,n learning and development and thayof others 
around him/her. Deficits usually occur in coping skills, 
rational thoughts, and feelings which when learned, promote 
adaptation and adjustment to school and community norms. 
When school psychologists and educators view target 
behaviors this way, the minor differences in behavior which 
may be due to cultural norms will be respected. To the extent 
that school decision makers are-aware of cultural norms, so 
the_selection of objectives for behavioral assessment and 
intervention can be fairer-to minority children. 

On the other hand, educators should not make the mistake 
of neglecting to try to change certafui maladaptive. behaviors 
because they are . erroneously believed to/ be culturally- 
determined. The belief that minority students show distinct - 
culturally determined patterns of behavior in School is open 
to question. Henderson's section df this module discusses 
sociocultural considerations in assessment and cautions 
psychologists against the blind acceptance of the notion of 
culture specific behavior patterns; Henderson's research 
suggests that what most educators Viewas cultural patterns 
of behavior are, in reality, ethnic stereotypes. : * 
Although an understanding of the cultural background of 
children with whom, we work is important, blanket 
descriptions sometimes are more harmful than helpful 
because, the social science research base for the cultural 
description of ethnic groups is suspect in several aspects. ... 
'Many descriptions start with the acceptance of dated 
assumptions without the benefit of first-hand study of the 
communities in question.. (Henderson. Nonbiased Assess- 
ment: Sociocultural Considerations) • 

As Garcia suggested, including parents and other minority 
representatives if necessary in the data gathering and 
decision making process will help ensure that parental 
values are respected and that decisions about behaviors in 
need of change do not reflect cultural bias. 

In} sum, several points should be considered in initiating 
behavioral assessments. " 

1. The purpose of behavioral assessment of emotionally 
disturbed students is to provide data that will assist 
educators to make informed decisions about the goajs, 
objectives, intervention strategies and evaluation tech- 
niques of the individualized programs. 

2. Behavioral assessment, in contrast to traditional modes 
of assessment, is suited to meeting the 1EP requirements of 
PL 94-142. 
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3, Behavioral assessment has the potential to minimize 
assessment bias when it is used to assess emotional 

-diaturbance-iir minority Children,' 

4. The selection of targets for assessment and intervention 
is the responsibility of psychologists, educators, and parents 
who are knowledgeable about school and community norms 
of behavior, A behavioral assessment requires the selection 
of objectives to accelerate adaptive and decelerate maladap- 
tive behaviors. 

Assessment of Emotional Disturbance: 
Specific Guidelines * 

Data for Decision Making ' 

Assessments for special education, as with all assess- 
ments, are designed and! carried out to provide information 
that will aid in decision making. Thus, before deciding how 
to assess emotional disturbance we first must identify the 
decisions that must be made about the student. When the 
critical decisions are identified, the appropriate assessment 
strategies to provide Jhe data for these decisions' can be 
Selected. . 



; task 5 ■ - 

Obtain a copy of x your state definition and criteria for 
emotional disturbanceX 

List the decisions that have to be made about a student who 
is being evaluated for placement in a program for the 
emotionally disturbed. Next to.each decision, describe the 
data you need to help')o make that decision. 



In/general,, three decisions must be made about children 
who are referred for placement in a school program for. the 

e mot i ona I ly_d i stju vhed .l_ V • - ^ 

yl. Prior to placement:? Does a child exhibit the behaviors 
required to classify him/her as emotionally disturbed^nder 
state guidelines? 

2. Upon placement: What strategies appear to be most 
appropriate for helping the student to achieve the goals and 
objectives of the E.D. program? 

3. Subsequent determination: Has the child benefited 
from this program? 

The following sections examine each decision separately 
and describe the techniques for data collection to, facilitate 
making the decisions. 

Classification Decisions 

The decision to classify and label a student emotionally 
disturbed should be based on data supporting an affirmative 
answer to the following three questions: c 
*• 1. Do behavioral; cognitive, or affective problems inter- 
fere with the student's learning and development and those 
of his/her peers? 

2. Does the student appear to be significantly impaired as 
a result of these problems in comparison to his/her peers or 
classmates? . 

3. Are 'the kinds-of tpsks, degrees of classroom structure, 
and motivational levels that must be provided to help the 
student beyond the capacity of a regular classroom program? * 

special educators usually ask school psychologists to* 
provide the data to answer the first question. The~da£a are 
necessary but- not sufficient for classifying a student as E.D. 
An3wers to the last two questions are needed, yet they tend 
to be ignored in making decisions about labeling and 
classification. 



Task 6 

List reasons why you would want data on the last two 
questions. Jf you believe they are unimportant, state your 
reasons. . 
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Teachers often refer children for behavioral problems and 
possible placement in E.D. programs when trje children's 
behaviors .are like those of other students who are not 
referred. " Why this selective referral occurs is unclear, 
Caplan (1971) suggest several possible reasons. 

Behavioral excesses (e.g., fighting, breaking rules, 
swearing) interfere with learning. and development. How- 
ever, when such behavior is the norm in a particular peer 
group, one should be reluctant to classify any child as 
emotionally disturbed: This caution points up the need for 
norm-referenced behavioral observation data (Walker & 
Hops, 1976). The same need holds for behavioral deficits 
(e.g., withdrawal, shyness, lack of social .skills, or jack of 
interest in school). The question, then, is how unusual or 
atypical should a student's behavior be, compared Jtp his/her 
peer group or classmates, before referral should be made? 

Concerning question three, there are students, whose 
problems, once assessed, allow affirmative answers to 
questions one and two, However, a simple intervention (e.g., 
an individualized home-school report^card of behavior or 
token reinforcement program run by a teacher) can bring 
about dramatic improvements in school behavior. When the 
improvement happens, there is little reason to label the child 
emotionally disturbed and place him/her in a special 
program, "Consequently, before labeling a' child E.D.', 
teachers should try certain types of interventions whicV 
have proven to be effective'and which are feasible, given 
other^demands on the teachers' time, Following a genuine 
effort arclassroonT inten^!Ttib1i7sc hoo l^Jsyc ho log ists^carTbe 
more confident in judging whether a student ia emotionally 
disturbed than if no interventions were tried and no data 
were gathered. .Teachers must present evidence^that 
educational effortsUo resolve the problems have failed (e.g., 
a well-thought-out knd designed plan that has been tried for 
a sufficient amounts of time, say a week or two, and during 
which data on behavior were*coHected). ■■ * . 

: • 

.Task 7 

Djvide a page irtto two columns. In the left-hand column list 
the three questions which are used to decide whether a child '■ 
qualifies for the tf.D. label. In the right-hand column identify 
the assessment tooJs that may provide data tg answer these 
questions. 

... • . 

The following information is needed in order to answer 
question one: 

1. Precise statements about the child's behavioral, 
cognitive, or affective problems (including academic 
skill deficits). • ' V 

2. Data on the ? magnitude of these problems in terms of; 
frequency; rate, duration, intensity, etc.* / 

3. Data on how Jthe student's problems affect his/her 
9 peers. / 
The following data are required to answer question 2: j 

The extent of similar problems among peers or some 
appropriate normative group. • / 

The following data are required to answer question 3: / 

1. Tasks the student attends to and succeeds at. / 

2. The degree of environmental structure in -which the 
student appears to work best. 
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3. Rewards and punishments Jhat best motivate the child. 

4. The extent of previous'educational efforts to help the 
( child. 

r Data to answer the . first question can be gathered from 
interviews with'teachers, parents, peers, and the student; 
direct observations in the classroom; behavior checklists 
and other self-report measures (Cautela, 1977); and norm- 
and criterion-referenced achievement test data. 

Data-to answer the second question can be gained from 
interviews, direct observation, and behavior checklists". - 

Data to answer question three are best obtained by 
observing the. student in settings that differ in structure, 
tasks demanded, and motivators used. Simulated settings or 
situations can be.used (kelson, 1977). To evaluatejhe results 
of past educational interventions, examinee Data on the 
student while the program was in effect and compare to 
baseline measures; also, examine the information suplied by 
the teacher or school psychologist on the extent to which the 
program was implemented. 

jt/The following report of an actual behavioral assessment 
fpr emotional disturbance demonstrates how the techniques 
can beJJse.d to answer the three basic questions and decide if 
a student qualifies for. an E.D. label. 

Behavioral Assessment 

Name: Terry Stones 1 
D.O.B.: 2/1/68 " G 
Dates of assessment: 10/5-10/19 

Problem Identification: Q 

Terry was referred by his classroom teacher, Mrs. Cash, 
because of extensive acting-out behavior 1 in class. In the 30 
minute interview with her she specified acting-out behavior 
as getting out of his seat at least 30-40 times a-day, hitting, 
touching other students, calling out, using abusive language, 
and-refusing to follow directions. She also stated that Terry 
has no friends. The other students* dislike him because he is 
constantly bothering them and getting them into trouble. 

Mrs. Cash stated that she has several other children who 
•break classroom rules, but none to the ex tent that Terry 
does. She reported that Terry has~exhibited these behaviors 
since the^fixsi-weefk of school and that his cumulative folder 
_jje-taihi'la similar history since second grade. 

Terry's reading and math skills are more than two years % 
below grade level. According to Mrs. Cash, he appears 
totally unable to converse in any pleasant manner with 
adults or peers, Based on my interview with Mrs. Cash, the 
following problems were identified: 

1. Behavioral excesses: fighting, out-of-seat, cursing, 
general disrupti veness. 

2. Behavioral .deficits: no skills in. making friends or 
communicating with adults. 

3. Academic deficits: below grade level in reading and 
' math. * / 
Mrs. Cash Jilled out Jhe Peterson-Quay behavior problem . 

checklist, tfye results of which were in agreement with her**' 
descriptions of Terry's behavior. 

Behavioral Observations: 

Mrs. Cash and I observed and recorded Terry's classroom 
behavior for one week. Mrs. fash kept a frequency count of 

' disruptive behavior for 5 days. Terry averaged 50disruptive 
acts a day. I observed Terry for 6 randomly chosen intervals 
of 10 minutes duration over a period of 2 days. My 
observations validated those of Mrs. Cash. .Using a 20- 
second. interval recording pace, Terry 'was observed to 
engage in, disruptive behavior in 25% of the intervals. In 
addition. I recorded disruptive acts by other classmates. The ' 
tofcil amount of disruption' from others amounted to only 5% 

• of recorded intervals. 

Other school personnel were asked to observe and record 
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any instances of the following behaviors: conversing with 
adults, cooperative play with other students, initiating 
social interactions with peers or adults. They observed for 
one week in the cafeteria, play areas, and during recess. 
Terry was never observed conversing with adults, playing 
cooperatively with other students for more than 40% of the 
time, or initiating any social interactions. 

Interview with Terry': (30 minutes) 

This interview took place in -the counselor's office. I 
explained to Terry who I was, why I was interviewing him, 
and that I hadobservedhimin class. Terry was aware that he 
was "in trouble" but he believed that he was being picked on 
by his teachers. He was ti red of being given "baby readers to 
read and kindergarten math." When I explained that his 
reading and math skills were not up to sixth grade level, he 
repliedthat other kids madefun of him because he wasdoing 
what the little kids do. He said he just can't learn to do 
reading and math well. He reported thai he can't wait to get - 
.out of the "stupid school" and get to juniorhigh where things 
were nicer. At junior high, he said, you travel to different 
classes and don't sit bored with the same"old bitch" atf day. 

He believed.that the principal, Mr. Bran, picked only on the 
black kids. He also indicated that his parents are fed tip with 
the constant harassment, by the school in the form of notes 
sent home and phone calls. When I told, him that a lot of what 
I observed in class was started by him and I saw no one 
picking on him, he retorted, "Well, then, you need new 
glasses. 0 

I asked if he felt there was any way the situation could be 
improved. He said, "Yes! When I get out of thisdamn school!" 
When I explained to Terry that he had 8 months of school left 
and that the situation can't remain as it is, he indicated that' 
"it's up to them (teachers,and principal) to make it better." He 
expressed little sense of control over the school situation. 

From this interview, the following possible problems can 
be identified: 

1. IrrationaLthoughts that he is picked on because of his 
'"raceTthat teachers have it in for him. 

2. Self-defeating self-verbalizations: i.e., can't do reading 
and math, can't control the situation. 

3. Affective responses: "Others are laughing at me and 
that's awful"; concerns over what others think of him. 

* Assessment of environment-behavior interaction: 

Terry's behavior varies throughout the school' day,, 
apparently depending on flUoh variables as difficulty of 
tasks assigned, reinforcers in the environment, classroom 
structure in terms of specificity of rules and consequences 
for breaking them, and amount of adult attention. From 
observations and teacher reports, it appears that, Terry's 
behavior is worse in settings where adult attention to 
behavior ,is sporadic and tasks are inappropriate for his 
ability level. Mrs. Cash has 31 students in her class and has 
difficulty attending to Terry when he is behaving well and 
ignoring many of his attention-gettmg behaviors. Likewise, 
Terry's peers are a constant source of reinforcement for 
inappropriate behavior. The only consequences the school 
uses for bad behavior are "timeout" in the principal's office 
and a letter home or parent conference. None of these work 
with Terry because he wants to get out , of class and his 
parents are at odds with the school* 

PE class is another story. Terry enjoys the activities, 
receives much praise and encouragement from ihe teacher, 
and the class has explicit rules and routines which Terry 
respects. The .consequences for misbehavior also are 
explicit: removal from the gym. 

The remedial reading teacher reports that Terry is no 
problem in her classes which run for 30 minutes. Terry 
works in a group of six, in a reader at his level. His teacher 
also has set up a token reinforcement program to which 
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Terry responds very well. She is quick to praise him for 
appropriate behavior and knows which behaviors to ignore 
and which to punish by loss of tokens. Terry has averaged 
over 90% of his tokens for the past 4 weeks. 9 , 

Results of trial effort to improve Terry's 
behavior in Mrs. Cash's room: 

Despite some reluctance, Mrs. Cash agreed to the use of a 
good, behavior checklist for seven school days to see if 
•Terry's behavior would improve over what we observed at 
baseline. Four simple, rules were specified, and Terry 
received a check mark every 15 minutes for the absence of 
any rule violations/ Mrs. Cash also was'to make an effort to 
give him„ more social praisa. &Q% of all possible checks 
allowed Terry extra gym time every day. Terry received 80% 
the first day. 75*' the second, -50% the third and fourth, and 
then refused to keep the checklist anymore. His inappropri- 
ate behavior returned to the level it was at baseline. 

Failure may be attributed to a number of factors: Terry's 
academic tasks still were too difficult for him; peer attention 
for inappropriate behavior continued; Mrs. Cash was too 
busy with other students to regularly give Terry social 
praise; Terry's beliefs that Mrs. Cash doesn't like him 
remained unchanged. The program could be improved, but it 
wou Id require more time and attention than Mrs. Cash could 
give. 

Intellectual skills assessment: 

During t)oth IQ and achievement testing, Terry behaved in 
a manner similar to that described by his remedial reading 
teacher: He attended to directions and tasks even though 
some were difficult and he expressed pleasure at doing well. 
On the Brigance Skills Inventory he worked to his 
frustration point but expressed such comments as, "I can't do 
well en these." These comments were particularly evident on 
math problems. Terry clearly demonstrated that he can 
^control his behavior in situations requiring sustained 
attention to sometimes tedious tasks, given close adult 
supervision, liberal social praise, and attention for 
appropriate behavior. 

Terry's IQ on the WISC-R was well within the average 
range, indicating ability to succeed at academic tasks. 

Results of assessment using the Brigance indicated skill 
levels in reading at late second grade and in»mathat early 
third grade. A more detailed breakdown of the specific skills 
that Terry has and has not mastered can.be ascertained from 
the attached record forms. 

Summary of problem areas in need of change: 
Behavior: Terry must learn to: 

1. stay in seat and complete work, 

2. speak out at appropriate times, 

3. initiate and engage in conversations with adults, 

4. initiate and engage in appropriate social interactions 
with peers, ^ 

5. ask for help when he cannot do work, and 

6. improve in reading* and math skills. 

Affect: 

» 1. improve attitude toward school, and 

2. express. anger in'socially appropriate ways. 

Thoughts: - 

1. decrease irrationpl thoughts (e.g., "Teachers don't like 
me. The principal picks on me because I am black. 
Everybody picks on me."), 

decrease self-defeating beliefs (e.g., "I can't learn to 
read well."), 

3. increase positive self-statements related to academic 
skills, and 

. 4. develop more realistic beliefs about why he is failing in 
school and why he is being disciplined. 



Interpersonal relationships: 

1. increase friendships, and Jj 

2. play games cooperatively. 

Recommendations: 

Terry's school-related problems are significant enough to 
impede his learning and the learning of others in his 
classroom. His behavior is markedly worse than that of 
others in his classroom. This is parrticularly'evident in large- 
group situations where adult attention is sparse^. The 
learning tasks that Terry can succeed at, the level of adult 
attention required to keep him on task and learning, and the 
immediacy of reinforcement and punishment needed are 
beyond the resources of a regular classroom setting. He also 
requires cognitive therapy to change certain thoughts and 
beliefs that interfere with his adjustment to school rules and 
school learning. For the above reasons the following 
recommendations are offered: 

1. Terry should be placed in a special education program 
under, the classification of emotionally disturbed, 
pending parent approval. 

2. The objectives of such a program should include those 
listed under "Summary. of problem areas in need of 
change." • 

3. The details of this progra'm should be worked out in a 
* joint meeting with teachers', parents, school psycholo- 
gist, and special education staff. 

4. The program should include sufficient mainstreaming 
to allow the evaluation of progress toward program 
objectives using data-gathering techniques described 
in this report. 

5. J At the meeting described in #3, strategies to help Terry 
to meet objectives and methods to evaluate progress 
will be mutually discussed and decided upon. 



] As a general rule, specific details of a program should be worked out 
jointly with those responsible for its"execution. This helps to dispel 
the all-too-prevalent notion that school psychologists are unrealistic 
and dogmatic about their recommendations and insensitive to the 
demands of classroom teachers. 



. ■ , Task 8 

Reread the report of the more traditional assessment in the 
first section. of this paper.. Compare the two reports with 
respect to their presentation of data to help to decide if the 
students qualified for an E,D. JqbeJ. What shortcomings do 
you see in the behavioral assessment? 

When we compare the two reports, striking differences are 
noted. Behavioral assessment makes less use of standard- 
ized test data and no use of projective tests. Rather, it relies 
on observations by teachers and psychologists, interviews 
with the student and his teachers, and a trial intervention 
program. The problems that initiated the referral are the foci 
of the assessment and intervention. An assessment of how 
the immediate environment appears to affect behavior is 
included. Although more time appears to be taken by the 
behavioral assessment, this is not the case. The actual time 
devoted to assessment by the psychologist was five hours:90 
minutes in interviews with the regular classroornteacher, 
the child, and the PE and reading, teachers; 45/rrtmurBS in 
• consultation with Mrs. Cash to set up the trial intervention; 
60' minutes to give an. IQ test (the skills inventory was* 
administered by an aide), and the rest to do observation. In 
the behavioral assessment school personnel were relied 
upon far more for the data collection. , 

The behavioral assessment could have been improved by 
the following additions: 
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1. Systematically recording Terry's behavior in PE and 
remedial reading class. 

2. Systematically recording social skills on playground, 
during recess, and in cafeteria. I j» 

3. Observations by neutral observers. J f 

4. Arranging to observe Terry in standardized, simulated 
settings that used different environmental structures, tasks, 
and motivations. K 

5. Usin&a self-report instrument to assess better affective 
and cognitive dimensions. 

6. Including parents more directly in| the diagnostic- 
intervention process. | 

The judgment .of 4 he psychologist, however, was that the 
data were sufficient to decide that Terry qualified for the ED 
label and an ED program. Of course/ no classification 
decision can be made witnout the agreement of the other 
members of the child study team. f 

Time and case load requirements always will force school 
psychologists to seek a compromise between what is optimal 
and what is feasible in assessment. In any case, the bottom 
line is that a judgment must be made, and we hope that the 
judgment will be based on defensible data that allow one to 
answer.the questions at the beginning of this subsection. 

Programming Decisions 

. The preceding section provides examples of collecting 
data to facilitate decisions on labeling. Unfortunately, many 
assessments of emotionally disturbed students provide data 
1 to help to classify the students but they give educators and 
psychologists few clues for how to deal with the children. 



The assessment process, however, is helpful to students and 
their teachers to the extent that it provides data useful to. 
program planning. 

The psychologist's assessment should inchide information 
on those educational tasks in which the student experiences 
success; the degree of classroom structure needed to 
complete these tasks; and the motivational strategies 
necessary to help Jhe student initiate, persist' at, and 
complete them. In other words, a functional analysis of the 
antecedent and cpnsequent events that influence the 
student's learning goes hand in hand with an assessment of 
the problem area. 

A functional analysis can be made in several ways. 
Typically, it is carried out through a systematic interview 
•witJjVa teacher and systematic observations of the student in 
a variety of settings. Ideally, the analysis derived from the 
teacher interview would be followed by observations in 
classrooms and those settings where J^he problem behaviors 
occur. In reality, "heavy reliance must be placed on the, 
.teacher's verbal reports, supplemented by^the psychologist's 
brief observations and the data records kept by teachers. In 
some cases, however, even these latter sources of data 
cannot be obtained. 

Inasmuch. as the interview may be the primary source of 
data for a functional analysis, a detailed example of an 
interview follows; comments are included on how to elicit 
the essential information and analyzeMt in functional terms. 
This procedure often is called a "problem identification 
interview" (Bergan, 1977). 



Problem Identification Interview 



Interview dialogue 



Thoughts during the interview 
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Interview Objective 1: Elicit behavioral descriptions of 
problems. - 1 

Psychologist: I see from your referral that Terry has 
been a problem for some time. Tell me about the kinds 
of things he's been doing in school that have you all so 
concerned. 

Teacher: Terry's been a problem ever since the start of 
school. There are a lot of problems at home and I don't 
see what we can do for that boy as long as his parents 
don't care and don't discipline him. 

P. Well; what are some of the behaviors that are" 
disrupting your class? t 

T. He's never in his seat, he's always pushing and 
touching the kids around him, his language is 
• atrocious, he calls out when he wants to— just general 
classroom disruption. I - . 

P; Certainly not one of your top candidates for the good 
conduct award! What other things about his behavior 
have you observed that concern ypu?- 

T. He never does any school work and I never see him 
with any friends. During recess or on the playground or 
fn the cafeteria he's always by himself. I really think he 
lacks confidence and feels terrible about himself. He'll 
never talk to adults either. He just kind of puts hishead 
down and has this sullen expression,whenever you try 
to talk to him about his behavior. 

P. So he's never in his seat, he's always pusjung and 
touching other kids, his language is offensive, calls out 
whenever he wants to, doesn't do his work, and is by 
himself all the time. Are there other concerns? s 

T. That seems to be it. / 



Let's get focused on school related issues rather than 
his home life, etc. 



Ignore the comments about the home. Give her a firmer 
cue to discuss school-related problems. 



Good. Now summarize the problem list. Also check if_ 
he has friends at home. He might lack social skills or 
just dislike school so much that he makes no friends. 
Or maybe she's never observed him when he's around 
other children or adults. Better question a little further. 
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P. You mentioned that you never see him with other 
children. Do his other teachers report the same thing? 

T. I spoke with the PE teache rand some of the monitors 
in the lunchroom and they say he's always by himself. 
On the playground, whenever he's with other kids, it's 
in a fight or some kind of argument. 

P. Do his parents indicate that he has friends at home? 

T. I never talk to his parents. That's the basis of the 
whole problem— they just don't care. Why, you, 
wouldn't believe the trouble I've gone through to work 
with jhem. 4 

P. How are his academic skills? 

e 

T. What academic skills? He has no reading or math 
skills. He's in remedial reading but is getting no help in 
math. I've got toomanyjdds to give him the one-to-one 
that he needs. You can check with the reading teacher 
on his reading skills. She also gave him some IRIs 
which will give you some idea of how low he is. 

P. I'll do that. So there is definitely a problem with his 
skill level. It's not just that he refuses to do work. 
Would you say there's both a motivational and a skills 
problem? 

T. Definitely. Some" of the work he'just can't do. Some 
he can, but won't do it. 

P. Would you say that Terry's classroom problems are 
noticeably worse than other students in your class? 

T. Definitely. My class i* pretty well behaved for the 
most part. Nothing perfect, but it's tolerable. I'm not 
scolding kids all day. 



Better check with them and have them observe more 
closely. 



You blew it! Better get the interview back on track. 



I wonderif he is the only student in her class with such 
problems or if there are others like him and she's 
singling him out for some reason? 



She .seems to be willing to tolerate some disruption. So 
her standards for good behavior seem realistic. 
Classroom observations will validate these impres- 
sions. 



Interview Objective 2: Elicit behavioral description of 
goals. ' * 

P. What kind of behavior do you expect from Terry, 
Mrs, Cash? 

T. I want him to follow rules just like anybody else. 

P. What? are the rules of your class and when do you go 
over them? 

T. The students are supposed to come to class with all 
material required to do their work. They should stay in 
their seats unless given permission. Raise their hands., 
to speak. Complete all work before the end of the 
period. 

P. Those are clear and Well stated in a p6siti ve' manner. 
' And those ar6 the rules you want Terry Jo follow? Are 
there other gbals you have for Terry? 

T* Yes. I'd like to see him initiate; conversation vyith 
adults and play nicely with other stYidents. I 1 think he'd 
enjoy school more if He did. 

Interview Objective 3: Elicit antecedent events triat 
may signal inappropriate behavior, 

P. I'm interested in knowing if things happen in class 
that set off the disruptive behavior. What are you 
doing, for example, just before hecalls out orgets out of 
his- seat? * * ' 

T. Well — if I'm near him or explaining things to him, 
he's O.K. But just let me turn my back or write on the 
blackboard and then something will happen. Also, 
when I hand out a math or reading worksheet, he'll 
usually yell out something like, "I don't .understand 
this," or "This is too hard, 1 ' or "Same old crap." 



She must think that's a pretty dumb question. Better 
rephrase it. 



Good! Praise her for a clear set of rules! 



O.K. I seem to have a clear idea of the problems and 
expectations. Let's find out how conducive the 
environment is to promoting good behavior. 



Proximity seems to be an important condition. Also, he 
may not be able to do the worksheets. I wonder if his 
peers instigate his behavior in any way? 
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P. When he pushes or .■touches'ofher children, is there 

anything that might set thafoff?- 

»» ... 

T. Not as far as I can tell. The other kids don't ever start 
anything with him. He can't stand correction. 
Whenever I correct him for anything or tell him to do 
something, he'll usually make some snide comment; 

P. So his behavior gets worse when your back is 
turned, when you're far away from him or when you 
have to correct him or tell him what to do. Also, getting 
work he canVdo seems to set off his calling out. Is 7 that 
correct? ' / 

T. Yes. / 

Interview Objective 4: Elicit specification of conse- 
quent 'conditions that may be maintaining the 
inappropriate behavior. 

P. What do you do. when he gets out of his seat? 
T. I tell him to sit down. 
P. And if he refuses? 

T. Well, sometimes I'll give him a warning, sometimes 
I'll ignore him for a while, sometimes I escort him back. 
When things really get bad, I'll send him out of the room 
to the principal's office. 

P. From your reports, thougfi, I take it that these things 
haven't cut down on his disruption. How about when 
he n calls out? What do you do? 

T. I ignore it as long as I can. Then I go over and speak 
to him. Again, if it's really disrupting the class, I send 
him from the room. 

P. What do other children do when Terry disrupts the" 
class? ■'.'*■* 

T. They'll tell him to be quiet, or sometimes make fun of 
him when he's sent from the* room. , 

P. There seem to "be no consequences either for 
misbehavior or failure to do work that Terry wants to 
avoid? 

T. Yes. And when I get no home support/what can I do? 

Interview Objective 5: Elicit antecedent and conse- 
' quent conditions surrounding appropriate hehavior. 

P. Are there any times when Terry is quiet, doing his 
work, following the rules? « 

T. Yes v bdt they are few and far between. 

P. For example, if Terry gets an assignment from you 
and sfarts to work at it, what do" you do? 

T. Well, if-he completes it correctly, I praise him for it. 
But I just don't have time to be right next to him 
encouraging him and explaining things. The other kids 
work independently. Why, can't he? 

P. What . kinds of tasks is he likely to work on? 
T. Things that he can do . .'. which isn't much. 

P. Any particular time of day or week when he works 
best? 

T. Well, if he works at all, it's after PE and remedial 
reading. Mondays and 'Fridays are his worst days. 

P. Have you ever spoken to him in any way that seems 
to improve his*behavior for a day or two? 



Better summarize antecedent conditions. 



Implication is that closer aduft supervision and work 
at his level. might improve his classroom behavior. 
Better-check that out with other teachers. 



Seems like Terry is pretty much in control. If he pushes 
her far enough he gets just what he wants— out of a 
class he hates. She has no consistent and'effective way 
of responding. There may be no consequence he. cares 
to avoid. • ^ 



Peers also are reinforcing his behavior. Ifsjoing to be 
hard to improve this situation in the present classroom 
environment. 



I wonder if this kid gets any positive strokes at all in 
this class? 



Maybe if he had more attention for good behavior, he 
might stay on task longer. But I see her point. Can she 
attend to him more given 30other student s with needs? 



Well, the situation ijsn't hopeless; he'll work at things 
)me frustrated at immediately. 



he doesn't become^ 



Maybe he comes out of these classesfeelingsomesense 
of competence and saying positive things to himself. 
Maybe Mondays and Fridays are days during which 
greater structure is needed. 
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T. Well, there have been times when I've talked to' 
Terry before the class and told him explicitly whatl 
expect from him, and that if he can behave^oday, I'll let * 
him be line, monitor or messenger. That keeps, him 
going, but it's only temporary. 

. P. What rewards work best for him? 

'U T. Nothing for any length of time. He likes to do things 
like be monitor, or erase boards, or be messenger. But 
sometimes those mean nothing to him. He'd probably 
spend the whole day in gym if he could. 

P. So there are rewards that work with Terry and there " 
are times he'll behave tolerably. The problem is how to 
get more consistent good behavior from him. 

T. I guess that about sums it up. 

P. Thanks for your time', Mrs. Cash. I'll get back.to'you 
as soon as IV^ consul ted -with Te'rry's other teachers. 

The interview serves three main purposes: (a) Hallows the 
psychologist to identify certain targets for behavior.change. 
P (b) It gives the psychologist some understanding^ how 
environmental conditions affect Terry's behaviorand allows 
him/her to generate numerous hypotheses about how to 
decrease certain behaviors and increase others-, {c) It 
pinpoints areas in need of further observation and helps to 
focus the interviews with other school personnel. 

Specifically, the following information has been learned 
from the interview to help in program planning: 

1. Attention from adults and peers is important to'Terry. 
Attention now reinforces inappropriate behavior. In a well- 

• designed ED program, social reinforcers could be used to 
strengthen appropriate behavior.- 

2. Terry .will wprk at tasks at which he 'can succeed. This 
' suggests the need for thorough skills assessment that 

pinpoints the exact levels at which Terry can experience 
success. Also, in line with recent research, improving 
academic skills may be. the best way to eliminate- certain 
behavioral excesses. 

3. There are certain activity reinforcers that will motivate 
Terry to behave well. He does not have to be dealt with at a 
strictly primary reinforcement level. 

4. Terry Tesponds to structure and close adult super- 
vision. His behavior deteriorates when-teacher attention is 
sparse following good behavior and during unsupervised 
periods. * . 

Interviews with PE and remedial reading teacher suggest 
the following: > 

5. Terry does not require strictly individualized attention. 
He will work in small groups provided that the work is at his 
success level and that rewards and punishmenfs are clear 
and immediate. ■ / 

6. He will behave in large^roups if the activities are those 
he enjoys and if the consequences for misbehavior are 
immediate removal from these activities. 

Classroom observations suggest the ^following: 
% 7. Terry's behavior is being reinforced by teacher and peer 
attention. There are not meaningful consequences for 
misbehavior. The regular classroom' cannot provide the 
amount of help he needs to master academic skills nor the 
level of structure and motivation he needs to learn 
appropriate behaviors. 

The preceding information can be related directly to 
program development. It clearly illustrates the close link 
between behavioral assessment and educational program- 
ming. • 



So the old Premack Principle works sometimes. I 
wonder what reinforcers work for him. 



Good information! Better have Terry fill out^ 
reinforcement menu before we plan any program. At 
least he responds to activity reinforcers and isn't at the 
primary level. Better ch^ck with PE and reading to see 
how they motivate him. 



Collecting Evaluation Data 

Assessment procedures, particularly those that determine 
. pre-intervention levels of behavioral excesses and deficits, 
are not put aside when a student is placed in an ED program. 
Rather, they continue to be used to monitor objective 
attainment. Thus,, the assessment procedures which are used 
to- help to determine that a* student is qualified for an ED 
program also are used to determine when the student no 
longer needs the program. 

Data collected through classroom observation, behavioral 
checklists, interviews, and skills assessment are pre- 
program baseline measures, the starting point to gauge 
progress toward the objectives of the ED program. * 

For this evaluation to be valid, the assessment items and 
the conditions of assessment at pre- and post-evaluation 
dates must be essentially'similar. This requirement presents 
obstacles to self-contained ED programs that do not provide 
for mainstreaming. ED programs using the resource room 
concept are easjer to evaluate. In such programs, the 
student's . behavior when he is in regular classes can be 
compared to pre-progrsm levels. Pre-post changes should be 
sought on classroom observation instruments, behavior 
checklists, and skills inventories. Measuring changes /rom 
interviews presents problems; however, teacher interviews 
can be content arialyzed'for changes in reported problem 
behaviors as well as changes toward more appropriate 
behavfors. Similarly, the student's verbalizations during 
interviews can be content analyzed for changes in irrational 
cognitions* negative self-statements, and attitudes toward 
teachers and school. Psychologists evaluating progress 
should be concerned With convergent validity when they 
examine the results of all the assessment techniques. 

Remaining Questions About Behavioral Assessment 

A major goal of this paper is to encourage the use of 
behavioral assessment as an alternative to the traditional 
assessment of emotional disturbance. Some questions about 
behavioral assessment which remain to be answered, are 
discussed in this subsection and the answers, I hope, are 
satisfactory. 

Should you confine your assessments to the specific 
observable behaviors thai lead to the initial referral? . 
Teachers generally refer a student for a possible diagnosis 
of emotional disturbance because they have observed certain 
behavioral'excesses or deficits. Such observable events are 
necessary but not sufficient data upon whicn to base 
decisions of classification and program planning. A 
comprehensive assessment should include Both overhand 
covert behavioral events. 
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How does the use of self-reports in behavioral assessment 
differ from the usecof self-reports in more traditional 
assessments? ^ : 

Traditional approaches to assessment focus on person- 
ality descriptions and attempt to assign children or 
adolescents to particular diagnostic categories. The self- 
reports of feelings, impressions, fears, attitudes, or beliefs 
areof interest to theextent that theygive psychological clues 
to certain underlying personality constructs that lead to a 
diagnosis of mental health or illness. 

In contrast, the school psychologist can and should 
interpret self-reports as verbal behaviors of intrinsic 
interest which can become the focus of classroom 
interventions. "When self-reports are verbal behaviors that 
are themselves the main focus of interest, the question of 
their validity as indicators of other phenomena is not 
central" (Cautela & Upper, 1976). Thus, a student's reports of 
fears, beliefs, attitudes, sensations, images, or interpersonal 
behavior patterns themselves provide some of the very 
criterion variables that form goals and objectives of 
assessment and intervention. * 

Whot are some systems of available assessment*; that 
assure thorough coverage of all relevant areas of .student 
behovior? 

Oven the last decade, several comprehensive, multir. 
dimensional assessment systems have been developed that 
are relevant to the assessment of emotional disturbance in 
schooIs.(Goldfried & Pomeranz, 1968; Kanfer 8c Saslo'v, 1969; 
Lazarus, 1973; Wolpe*. 1969). All these system's have in 
common a concern for overt behavior and. for cognitive and 
affective states. Lailarus's system— BASIC ID— can be 
adapted very easily by school psychologists who carry out" 
ED assessments, Lazurus recommended that psychologists* 
systematically gather data'on the dimensions listed in Table 
1 using interviews, self-reports, and behavioral observa- 
tions. 

Although many of the self-reports cited in Table 1 were 
designed for use by * clinical psychologists with aduh 
patients, they easily can be adapted for school use. 

How valid and reliable are the data generated through 
systematic observation, interviews, or self-reports? 
Data from observations are. valid if they represent the 
"true behavior" of a student when he is not being observed. 
Observational data have been subject to the same reliability 
procedures and requirements as have paper and pencil tests. 
Stability, inter-observer agreement, and internal consis- 
tency data have been derived for a variety of observational 
procedures (for a review of studies that report this research, 
see Haynes, 1978). In summing up these studies, one can 
conclude that although numerous sources of error can affect 



the reliability of observational data, these sources can be 
controlled and estimated. Consequently, if proper pro- 
cedures are* followed, school psychologists can have 
confidence in the reliability of their school observations 
(Doke, 1976.; Mann, 1976). , « 

Adequate reliability is a necessary but insufficient 
conditio^ for judging the adequacy of-dbservational data. In 
addition*, one should be concerned with content and 
criterion-related validity. Content validity indicates how 
well your : observations sample the behaviors of interest. 
Criterion-related validity indicates how well instruments 
that measure similar behaviors correlate with observations. 
Several studies suggest that systematic observational 
systems measure the behaviors they are designed to 
measure. § 

Interviews are valid and reliable if the teachers or child's 
report of behavior gives an accurate picture of behavior in 
the natural setting. The conclusion reached, after reviewing 
what scant research exists, is that interviews provide data of 
questionable validity. Reliable and valid data can come from 
an interview, depending on whether the following factors are 
controlled (Haynes, 1978): interviewer' skills, interviewer 
status, reactivity, tof>ic of discussion, and extent of 
information on the interviewee. The assumption is that if 
suc|i sources of bias arecontrolled, the interview can provide 
valid data. . 

The picture acquired of a student from a questionnaire 
should reflect the student's behavior in the natural 
environment. When self-reports of fears, anxieties, cogni- 
tions, images, or sensations are viewed as behaviors in 
themselves, self-reports have been shown to be as valid and 
reliable as other types of measurement (Cautela & Upper, 
1976), 

Conclusion 

The assessment process should be more than an academic 
endeavor. It should be the key to unlocking the potential for 
growth and development in everyone assessed. This paper 
proposes behavioral' assessment as the best designed 
procedure to help educators plan programs to help students 
learn and develop while minimizing bias toward minority 
students. As the saying goes, "Exceptional students need 
exceptional educational programs." The guidelines pre- 
sented in this paper,, if followed, should allow school 
psychologists to help to develop such exceptional programs. 
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Dimension 

1. Behavior 



Table 1 

Suggestions for Data Gathering 



2. Affect 
4 

3. Sensations 

4. Images 

5. Cognitions 



Assessment Questions 

What behaviors of the child occur at such a high 
rate that they impair school learning and 
development? What behaviors are absent from 
the child's repertoire which, if present, would 
promote school learning? What behavioral 
assets does. the child demonstrate? 



To what extent do fear, anxiety, anger, tension, 
etc., prevent trfe child from learning in the 
regular classroom? 



Does' the student have any physical pains, 
headaches, ailments, etc., that affect school 
performance? 



\ ■• 

Does the child regularly have certain fearful or 
upsetting- images . which interfere witr^ his 
school learning? 

What beliefs, ideas, insights, etc> does the 
student have about school, certain teachers, 
peers, that may interfere (or facilitate) with 
school progress? 

6.. Interpersonal Does the child have friends? What prevents the 
relationships development of friendships? Does the child 
interact with peers or adults? . What is the 
nature of this interaction? 

'<? 

7. Drugs Is the child in need of certain medications or 

health regimens that can improve school 
* performance? Is the child taking any medica- 
> tion or drugs that>- may explain certain 
behaviors? 



Suggested method of measurement 

Behavioral interview (Bergan, 1977); Be- 
havior^ checklists (Novick, et al., 1966; 
Werry, 1988; Quay, et.' aL 1966; Dielma.n, 
et; al., 1971; Spivack & Swift, 1966); 
Behavioral observations (Mann, 1978); 
Reinforcement survey schedule' (Cautela, 
1977). 

Fear Survey-Schedule; Cues fortensionand 
anxiety survey schedule; Beha vioral analy- 
sis history questionnaire; Depression ad- 
jective checklist (Cautela, 1977). 

Behavioral analysis history questionnaire; 
Behavioral self-rating checklist ( Cautela, 
1977). -£ 

Imagery survey schedule (Cautela, 1977). 



Thought-stopping survey; Behavioral.self- 
'rating checklist (dautela, 1977). 



Social avoidance and distress scale 
(Cautela, 1977). 



Drug Questionnaire (Cautela, 1977). 



POSTTEgT 

1. Mental health professionals in general agree on the early signs of ED. 
True 

False 

2. With respect to the causes of emotional disturbance, we carijconclude, 

a. The weight of research traced the causes to disturbances;^ family functioning. 

b. Research seems to support the view that the causes of ED are found in the immediate environment of thechiy. 

c. Conceptualizations of causality of ED can affect teaching behaviors. 

d. Most emotionally disturbed children show ..signs of minimal brain dysfunction on neurological exams. 

3. If objective tests are used, psychological assessment minimizes subjectivity by the psychologist, 
"True ' ' 

, False ' " , * - 

4. One's decision to label a child ED will be influenced by 

a. How upset teachers and administrators are at the behavior of the student. 

b. What aspects of the child's behavior adults tend to focus on. 

c. The value system of those judging ED. 

d. Primarily the results of test data. 

e. a, b, c. c " 

5. Behavioral assessments rely almost exclusively on the /measurement of operant behavj.or. : 
True 0 - 

False 

v ■ ' ■ . 

8. The selection of target behaviors that become the foci of behavioral assessment 

a. Usually involves behavioral excesses that must be decreased. 

b. Is dictated by the very nature of behavioral assessment procedures. - 
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c. Must include behaviors tp increase and decrease. 

d. Often has resulted in the, elimination of cultural patterns of minority behavior. 

7. According to Reschly, assessments are-biased if they lead to ineffective programs for minority children. 
True ■ . \ - • 
False > 

8. Behavioral assessments for emotional disturbance should focus on 

a. The specific covert and ov«rt behaviors that initiated the teacher referral. 

b. Only those behaviors that can be affected by school-based programs. 

c. Behavioral* cognitive, and affective dimensions of student performance. 

d. Cognitive and affective events less than overt behavioral ones. 

9. Projective tests ha^ve low decision-making power for classroom teachers. 
True 

False. - . Jk 

■ . •? 

• j ■ 

-SIMULATIONS 

1. Imagine that you are responsible for a plan .to help TerryHo learn appropriate ways to behave in school. On the 
left-hand side of a paper list the section in the traditional report that helps you to decide how to help him. Underthat, 
describe a teaching strategy derived from that section. On the right-hand side of^the page^'list sections from the 
behavioral assessment (including the interview) that help to decide how to plan a program. Under that, specify a 
teaching strategy derived from that section. What do you conclude about the relevance of traditional assessments 
vis-a-vis educational programming in comparison to behavioral assessments? 

2. Break into groups of three. In each group the members role play a school psychologist, teacher, and neutral 
observer. Conduct problem identification interviews, modeled after the sample interview in this paper. The role of 
the observer is to insure that all the objectives of the interview are attained. Each member should play every role. 
The students referred for emotional disturbance should display a variety of behavioral, cognitive, .and affective 
problems. 

3. jQonduct a panel discussion with a school psychologist, regular education teacher, special education teacher, 
principal, ^nd parent on the panel. The audience should pretend to be parents at a PTA meeting who want to 
question the school's procedures for the assessment of ED. The audience should question the panel on the following 
issues: \ * 

a. Overrepresentation of minorities in the ED program. 

b. Validity and reliability of the assessment methods. 

c. Assurances of effective ED programs. 

d. Information related to student progress in the program. 

e. Effects of Ihe ED label on the child once out of the ED program.- 

f. Who decides on tjie objectives of the program? ■ 

j KEY TO PRETEST 

1. c . 5. b . ^"^V 8 ' True 

2. False I 6 * Fa ^ se 9. d . . . 

3. c j 7. e . ^ 10. False 

4. True 

♦ KEY TO POSTTEST 

1. False I 4. e '"7. True 

2. c 7 * / 5. False ■ \ 8. c 

3. False / 6. c 9. True 

V 
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RECOMMENDED READINGS 

BerganM. R. Behovioroi consuitotian. Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1977. 

This c &ook is the best one available for helping you to acquire skills in conducting behavioral interviews with teachers and 
parents. In addition, it clearly demonstrates how to conducj functional analyses of student behaviors. Chapters deal with 
evaluation of behavioral programs and techniques for designing, implementing and monitoring behavioral programs. Included 
are numerous checklists that the reader nan use to evaluate his or her interviewing skills. 

" Hersen, M., & Bellack. A. S. Behovioral assessment: A practical handbook. New'York: Pergamon, 19G6. 

Excellent overview of issues surrounding behavioral assessment, the historical development of assessment practices.- and 
implementation iind evaluation of behavioral programs. The two chapters on the assessment of childrens* behavioral deficits 
and excesses are invaluable for school psychologists working in the elementary schools. Specific guidelines are presented for 
conducting behavioral observations' in classrooms and behavioral-interviews with, teachors and the, clients themselves. 
Ellis, A., & Grieger, R.. Handbook of rational emotive theropy. New York: Springer, 1977. 

This book will give school psychologists practical suggestions for assassins the cognitive and affective dimensions of student 
problems. It discusses both the multimodal assessment and treatment of emotional disturbapce supplemented by case studies. 
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